75047 


us  $10  Canada  $14 


jggjpi 


JAMES  HANSEN,  THE  LIVING  GARDEN  (SEASONS) 


SCHOOLHOUSE 


■ 494  Commercial  Street 

Provincetown,  MA  02657 

*1  508.487.4800 

11  www.schoolhouseprovincetown.com 

& * * , • , - 

I Mike  Carroll 

J Director/Owner 

'•<>  v. --.fv.  ; 

BOB 

BAILEY 

PAUL 

BOWEN 

JAY 

CRITCHLEY 

BREON 

DUNIGAN 

MARYALICE 

JOHNSTON 


V 


A 


IRENE 

UPTON 


DANIEL 

RANALLI 


TABITHA 

VEVERS 


508.487.1153 


494  commercial  street 


po  box  680 
provincetown  ma  02657 


www.artstrand.com 


BERT 

YARBOROUGH 


MARC  JACOBS 


NEW  YORK  BOSTON  BAL  HARBOUR  SAVANNAH  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  LAS  VEGAS  PARIS  LONDON 
MOSCOW  TOKYO  OSAKA  SEOUL  HONG  KONG  TAIPEI  SHANGHAI  BEIJING  KUALA  LUMPUR  SINGAPORE  DUBAI 


WWW.MARCJACOBS.COM 


WILLIAM  EGGLESTON  AND  CHARLOTTE  RAMPLING  PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  JUERGEN  TELLER 


HERMAN  MARIL  (1908-1986) 

At  the  Beach,  c.  1960 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x 40  inches 


REPRESENTING 

PROVINCETOWN 

ARTISTS 


Robert  Beauchamp 
Byron  Browne 
Peter  Busa 
Jim  Forsberg 
Angelo  Ippolito 
Karl  Knaths 
Herman  Maril 
Emily  Mason 
Robert  Riche n burg 


DAVID  FINDLAY  JR  FINE  ART 
THE  FULLER  BUILDING 

41  East  37th  Street  New  York,  NY  10022  212-486-7660  www.fmdlayart.com 


SUMMER 

July  through  August 


Mary  Abbott 
Alcopley 

Robert  Beauchamp 
Byron  Browne 
Peter  Busa 
Charles  C aj  o r i 
Herman  Cherry 
Howard  Daum 
Angelo  Ippolito 
Emily  Mason 
George  McNeil 
Harry  N a d 1 e r 
Robert  Natkin 
Doug  Oh  Ison 
Alfonso  Ossorio 
Robert  Richenburg 
David  Slivka 
Nina  Tryggvadottir 
Steve  Wheeler 

DOUG  OHLSON 

Red  Red  Red,  2003 

Acrylic  on  canvas,  66  x 64  inches 


DAVID  FINDLAY  JR  FINE  ART 
THE  FULLER  BUILDING 
41  East  57th  Street  New  York,  NY  10022  212-486-7660  www.fmdlayart.com 
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UPCOMING  EXHIBITION 

HELEN 

MIRANDA 

WILSON 

MARCH  19  - APRIL  26,  2008 


DC  MOORE 
G A L L E R Y 

724  FIFTH  AVENUE  (57TH  STREET)  NEW  YORK  10019 
WWW.DCMOOREGALLERY.COM  • 212  247-2111 


Hudson  Walker  Gallery 

Fine  Arts  Work  Center 

June  29  - July  17 

29  Pearl  Street 
Province town 

Albert  Merola  Gallery 
July  20  - August  2 

424  Commercial  Street 
Province town 


Michael 

Mazur 

50  years  of 
Small  Works 

1957-2007 
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JULIE 

HELLER 

GALLERY 


Specializing  in 
Old  & Contemporary 
Provincetown  Art. 
Antiques  & Fine  Jewelry 
Open  11am  - 11pm 
& by  appointment 


www.juliehellergallery.com 


AVERY 

BAUMBACH* 

BROWN* 

BROWNE 

BURLIUK 

BUSA 

CLYMER 

CHAFFEE 

W.M. CHASE 

DE  GROOT 

De  MARTINI 

DICKINSON 

DIEHL 

DOW 

GARLOCK 

GELB* 

GILMORE 

GRANT 

GUCCIONE* 

HAWTHORNE 

HEINZ 

HENSCHE 

HOFMANN 

HONDIUS 

KAPLAN 

KNATHS 

LANE* 

LAZZELL 

LAWSON  GAYLOR** 

LEIGHTON 

L'ENGLE 

LINDENMUTH 

LOEB 

MALICOAT 

MARANTZ* 

MARS 

MASIELLO* 

McKAIN 

MERINOFF* 

MOFFETT 

MOTHERWELL 

MULLER 

NADELMAN 

NORDFELDT 

PALMER 

PHILLIPS* 

ROSS 

ROTHSCHILD* 

SIGISMUND* 

SIMON 

SQUIRE 

STERNE 

TWORKOV 

WARTHEN 

WALKOWITZ 

WEINRICH 

WILSON* 

WHORF 
ZORACH 
and  others. 


Morris  Berd  Untitled  Abstract  1948 


George  Constant  Nude 


Throughout  this  year  the 
gallery  will  be  showing  a 
wide  variety  of  wonderful 
new  additions  to  the 
collection,  including  never 
before  seen  work  by  Judith 
Rothschild  from  the  Judith 
Rothschild  Foundation  in 
August.  We  will  also  be 
showing  a fascinating  and 
very  diverse  collection  of 
contemporary  art  this  year 
and  welcome  our  new  artists 
to  the  gallery  in  July  with  a 
week  long  preview  of 
upcoming  shows. Please  join 
us  for  what  promises  to  be  a 
very  interesting  year  in  art  in 
Provincetown. 


Representing  Contemporary  Artists: 
Tracey  ANDERSON 


Martin  BAROOSHIAN 
Rose  BASILE 
Bill  BEHNKEN 
Heather  BRUCE 
Peter  CAMERON 
Michael  COSTELLO 
Ed  CRANE 
Josh  DORMAN 
Emilia  DUBICKI 
David  EDDY 
John  EVANS 
Mary  GIAMMARINNO 


Kelly  GOOD-McGEE 
David  HALLIDAY 
Ellen  LANGER 
Cherie  MITTENTHAL 
Malcolm  PRESTON 
David  ROTH 
Christie  SCHEELE 
Julia  SALINGER 
Lynn  STANLEY 
Mary  WALKER 
Katrina  WALKER, 

Patrick  WEBB 

Mike  WRIGHT  and  others 


Oliver  Chaffee  Portrait  of  Ada 


2007  Show  Openings: 

June  22  - July  4 
David  Eddy  & Cherie  Mittenthal 

July  5 - 18 
Masterworks  Month 

July  19  - 26 
Sol  Wilson 

July  27  - Aug  2 
New  Artists  at  Julie  Heller 

Aug  3 - Aug  9 
Patrick  Webb 

Aug  10  -23 
Judith  Rothschild 

Aug  24  - Sept  6 
Mary  Giammarino  & Julia  Salinger 

Sept  7 - 20 
Lynn  Stanley 

Sept  21  - Oct  9 
Tracey  Anderson 


508.487.2169 
2 GOSNOLD  STREET 
PROVINCETOWN  MA  02657 

(Across  from  Adam’s  Pharmacy, 
Town  Landing  on  the  Beach) 


ACME 


FINE  ART  AND  DESIGN 


3 8 N e w b u 
i n f o @ a c r 


C 


o s t o n M A 


5.9 


o 


o 


a 


e 


c 


Castle  Hill  Road , 2006,  watercolor  and  gouache,  18  by  24  inches 


Carmen  Cicero 

Things  That  Happen  in  the  Moonlight 
Watercolors 

5 October  - 6 November  2007 


Exhibition  catalogue  with  essay  by  Robert  Berlind 


JUNE  KELLY  GALLERY 

59 1 Broadway,  New  York,  NY  1 00 1 2 / 2 1 2-226- 1 660 


www.junekellygallery.com 
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Bao  Lede  Lin  Chunyan 


Xue  Mo 


Zhang  Yu 


tao  water  art  gallery 

352  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown,  MA  • 508-487-8880  • 1989  Route  6A,  W.  Barnstable,  MA  • 508.375.0428 

www.taowatergallery.com 
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McGuire 

Gallery 


Open  Daily 
11-5  and  7-10 


465  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508.487.0091 
www.michaelmcguire.net 


ROB 

BROOKS 


contemporary 

realist 

paintings 


The  Munson  Gallery 
880  Main  Street 
Chatham,  MA 
508-945-2888 


R.  Michelson 
Galleries 
132  Main  Street 
Northampton,  MA 
413-586-3964 


www.rob-brooks.com 
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NURTURE  YOUR  SPIRIT 


Berta  Walker  Gallery 


visit 


Berta  Walker 


208  Bradford  Street  (East  end  of  Town  near  Howland  Street)  Provincetown 
Berta  Walker@Berta  Walker  Gallery.com  www.Berta  Walker  Gallery.com 


508-487-6411 


representing:  Varujan  Boghosian,  Polly  Burnell,  Arthur  Cohen,  Georgia  M.  Coxe,  Nancy  Craig,  Romolo  Del  Deo,  Salvatore  Del  Deo,  "“Martha  Dunigan,  ‘Gilbert  Franklin, 
‘Dimitri  Hadzi,  Elspeth  Halvorsen,  Iren  Handschuh,  Robert  Henry,  ‘Hans  Hofmann,  Brenda  Horowitz,  Penelope  Jencks,  Wolf  Kahn,  John  Kearney,  Julia  Whorf  Kelly,  Anne  MacAdam, 
‘Loren  Madver,  Erna  Partoll,  Sky  Power,  Blair  Resika,  Paul  Resika,  Selina  Trieff,  Peter  Watts,  Nancy  Whorf. 

SIGNIFICANT  collections:  Oliver  Chaffee,  Charles  Hawthorne,  Karl  Knaths,  Blanche  Lazzell,  Ross  Moffett,  Agnes  Weinrich.  ‘Estate  Representation 


Varujan  Boghosian,  Florentine,  1987,  Mixed  media, 
16  x 17  1/4  x 1 3/4" 


A*  4* 


Paul  Resika,  Cove  at  Lobster  Lake,  2006, 
Oil  on  canvas,  40  x 32" 


Selina  Trieff,  Standing  with  Pigs,  1982, 
Charcoal  on  paper,  72"  x 60" 


LAMONTAGNE  GALLERY 


51  MELCHER  STREET  / BOSTON,  MA  02210 

Co-Directors:  Russell  Lamontagne  and  Emily  Isenberg 
617.482.8400  or  www.lamontagnegallery.com 
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FRIDAY  OPENINGS 


Shore  Galleries 


6/29  Polly  Cote:  Paintings 

7/6  Arthur  Cohen:  Photos  and  Etchings 

7/13  Elise  Kaufman 

7/20  Suzanne  Hitchcock:  Photos 

7/27  Jerome  Greene 

8/03  Gary  Kuehn 

8/10  Fred  Hemley  and  Steve  Toomey 
8/17  Joan  Pereira 
8/24  Ray  Nolin 

8/31  Old  Photographs  of  Provincetown 


508.487.3139 

292  Bradford  Street  (in  the  East  End) 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 


Joan  Pereira,  Provincetown  Circa  7910,  oil  on  canvas 


od 

el 

1 ■ studios  ■ gallery 

LOOKING  FOR  ADVENTURE,  Encaustic  on  Panel,  24  x 24  inches 
C.  Odell 


Works  by  Cape  Cod  artists 
Carol  and  Tom  Odell 
in  a gallery  setting  adjacent 
to  the  artists'  studios. 


BRACELET,  Sterling  Silver,  Bronze, 
T.  Odell 

GALLERY  HOURS: 

Mon  - Sat  10-6 
Sundays  and  evenings 
by  appointment 

Off-street  parking  in  rear 


CANTABILE,  Stainless  Steel,  32  x 1 7 x 13  inches 


T,  Odell 


423  Main  Street  • Chatham,  MA  02633  • 508  945-3239  • www.odellarts.com 
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NURTURE  YOUR  SPIRIT 

Berta  Walker  Gallery 


Dimitri  Hadzi,  Totem,  Sky  Power,  Interior  of  a Landscape,  2007,  Oil  on  canvas,  48  x 60" 

Bronze,  21  x 7 x 4" 


REPRESENTING:  Varujan  Boghosian,  Polly  Burnell,  Arthur  Cohen,  Georgia  M.  Coxe,  Nancy  Craig,  Romolo  Del  Deo,  Salvatore  Del  Deo,  *Martha  Dunigan,  ‘Gilbert  Franklin, 
‘Dimitri  Hadzi,  Elspeth  Halvorsen,  Iren  Handschuh,  Robert  Henry,  ‘Hans  Hofmann,  Brenda  Horowitz,  Penelope  Jencks,  Wolf  Kahn,  John  Kearney,  Julia  Whorf  Kelly,  Anne  MacAdam, 
‘Loren  Maclver,  Ema  Partoll,  Sky  Power,  Blair  Resika,  Paul  Resika,  Selina  Trieff,  Peter  Watts,  Nancy  Whorf. 

significant  COLLECTIONS:  Oliver  Chaffee,  Charles  Hawthorne,  Karl  Knaths,  Blanche  Lazzell,  Ross  Moffett,  Agnes  Weinrich.  'Estate  Representation 


visa  Berta  Walker 

GALLERY 


208  Bradford  Street  (East  end  of  Town  near  Howland  Street)  Provincetown  508-487-6411 
BertaWalker@BertaWalkerGallery.com  www.BertaWalkerGallery.com 


“September  Sunset,  Provincetown,”  24  by  36  inches  by  Arthur  Egeli 


Egeli  Gallery 

Abigail  McBride 
Tim  Bell 
Larry  Brooks 
John  Clayton 
Arthur  Egeli 
Cedric  Egeli 
Joanette  Egeli 
Steve  Griffin 


382  Commercial  St.  Provincetown,  Ma  02657 


(508)487-0044  www.egeligallery.com 
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HARMON 

gallery 

95  Commercial  Street 
W e I I f I e e t,  M A 0 2 6 6 7 
508-349-0530 

harmongallery.com 


ARTISTS 

REPRESENTED: 

Eric  Abrecht 
Vincent  Amicosante 
Donald  Beal 
Victoria  Blewer 
John  Dorish 


Cynthia  Guild 


Traci  Harmon-Hay 


Taliah  Lempert 


Lorraine  La  Pointe 

Daniel  Maffia 

Patricia  Raney 

Blair  Thornley 

Anne  Sargent- 
Walker 

"Adirondack" 


oil  16"  X 12"  Daniel  Maffia 


"Guava"  oil  12"  X 12"  Vincent  Amicosante 


Is  LITER  Sa7FT.0Z(K)T.lR7ra) 


"CENTENNIAL 

TREASURES" 

from  the  Provincetown 
Museum  Collection 


The  Best  View 
and  Museum  Too! 


Iowa  Farm  by  Ross  Moffett 


This  special  exhibition  will  be  on  view  through  November, 
2007  at  the  Pilgrim  Monument  and  Provincetown  Museum 
in  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  Laying  of  the 
Cornerstone  of  the  Pilgrim  Monument  on  August  20,  1907. 


PILGRIM  MONUMENT 

AND  PROVINCETOWN  MUSEUM 

www.pilgrim-monument.org  - 508-487-1310 

Open  Daily,  April-June,  September-October,  and  weekends  in  November  9am-5pm 
Daily,  July  and  August,  9am-7pm  ~ Last  admission  is  45  minutes  prior  to  closing. 


Funded  In  part  by  the 
Provincetown  Tourism  Board 
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andahazy 


dukess 


raymond 


cohen 


pashko 


Inman 


m \ 


franny  andahazy 
barbara  cohen 
mona  dukess 
conny  hatch 
jo  hay 
reese  inman 
tamiko  kawata 
david  kelley 


fritz  lauenstein 
kim  pashko 
page  railsback 
june  raymond 
helen  shulman 
lee  sullivan 
mike  ware 
jane  winter 


hatch 


hay 


shulman 


kawata 


kelley 


lauenstein 


sullivan 


winter 


KDBALT 


GALLERY 


432  commercial  street  provincetown  508.487.1133  www.kobaltgallery.com 
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Richard  Pepitone 

Studio 

234  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
Tel:  508.487.4200 
richardpepitone@exite.com 


Suzanne  M.  Packer 

Cape  Cod  Museum  of  Art 
September  1 - Novmber  IS,  2007 


Galierq  555  S'  Horse  Wat)  Studio 
www.suzannepacber.com 


B 

R 

U 

N 

0 


MEMORY  AND  LONGING 

pbrunoart@verizon.art  • 774-722-1045 


R 

A 

K 

U 


Hilda  Neily  Gallery 


398  Commercial  St 
Provincetown  MA 
508  487  0144 
hildaneilygallery.com 


Mary  Styer  Holton 

Represented  in  Provincetown  by 
Thanassi  Gallery 
234  Commercial  Street 
508-487-0233 
styerholtongallery.com 


Terry  Gips 

photographs 

mixed-media 

installations 

tgips@coldmeadow.com 
www.coldmeadow.com 
PO  Box  319 

South  Wellfleet,  MA  02663 


JOHN  C H 0 LY 


“Flow" 

acrylic  on  wood.  34  x 34  inches 


Lyman-Eyer  Gallery 

432  Commercial  Street  Provincetown 
www.lymaoeyerart.com 


“Love’s  Love” 

limited-edition  silk-screen  print 
newly  released 

available  through  the  artist 

508.487.4947 


444  COMMERCIAL  ST  PROVI NCETOWN,  MA  02657 
508  487-3678  WWW.VOY-ART.COM 
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Ml  i Mm 


CID  BOLDUC 

REPRESENTED  LOCALLY  BY 

LYMAN-EYER  GALLERY 
432  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown 
508-487-3937 

studio  hours  by  appointment 
727-804-2734 
cidcoart@aol.com 


Brenda  Silva 

Cape  Cod  Homescape 
Studio  ~ S 


508.487.4288 

PETPORTRAITSNMOR@AOL.com 
WHALERS  WHARF 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 


Marydean  W.  Burdick 

Connecticut 
860-379-2627 
Massachusetts 
508-398-809 1 


MaiYcleanb@liotinail.com 


SUBLIMINAL-WAVE 

STUDIO 

Top  Floor  Whalers  Wharf 

vwvw.subliminalwave.com 


JACK  DELMOND 

“Ptown  Harbor " 

acrylic  on  canvas 
36"x36" 

Charlies-Baltivik  Gallery, 
432  Commercial  St.  Ptown 

J 

1 1 

Yesterday  Treasures, 

176  Commercial  Street,  Ptown 

\ 

ft 

FRANCO  CATANIA  j 

ft  To  Die  For  Studio 

Art  Jewelry  Assemblages  4 

MATERIALS:  Bakelite,  Pearls, 
Coral,  Amber,  Dice,  Sterling  & More 
STYLES:  Contemporary, 

Ethnic,  Victorian,  Asian,  Couture 

Whalers  Wharf  - top  floor 

year  round,  by  chance  or  appt 

f 508.487.6368  / 774.216.9171 

Angela  Russo 

Russo  Photography 


447  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown 

508.487.2380  \ 61 7.233.9234 
represented  by 
Karilon  Gallery 


Kyle  Ringquist 

Studio  & Gallery 

IK^jSf'  ct  . « rf- 1 -1 

wL  :£u 

349  Commercial  Street 

B wr.  x.  , t 

Provincetown,  MA  02657 

508.776.5360 

kyleringquistgallery.com 

GAIL  BROWNE 

MYSHADOWBOX.COM 

CONTEMPORARY 

2007  Limited  Edition  Designs 

REGIONAL  ARTIST 

Cape  Cod  Small  Art  Tiles  by  Frank  McDonough 

Available  at 

364  commercial  street 
provincetown 
508.487.6812 

Gale  Force  Bikes  ~ The  Beach  Market 

144  Bradford  Street,  Provincetown,  MA 
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NEW  from  Provincetown  Arts  Press: 


BLUE  NIGHTS  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  GEORGE  HIROSE 

Preface  by  Christopher  Busa,  Introduction  by  Norman  Mailer 


BLUE  NIGHTS 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  GEORGE  HIROSE 


“After  midnight,  many 
lamps  are  still  on  in  town, 
and  one  can  often  see  in 
[Hirose7s]  prints  a line  of 
light  etched  by  a car  as  it 
comes  around  a turn.77 

— Norman  Mailer, 
from  the  Introduction 


£ 


PRESS 


See  form  on  page  160  to  order. 
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ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  ARTS  ADMINISTRATION, 
AT  A GREAT  UNIVERSITY,  IN  A CITY  THAT  LOVES  THE  ARTS. 


BOSTON 

UNIVERSITY 


METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE 


WRITE:  artsad@bu.  e d u 
VISIT:  www.bu.edu/artsadmin 
CALL:  617-353-4064 


Live  the  writer’s  life. 

Earn  the  Wilkes  University  low-residency  MA  in  Creative  Writing  in  as  little  as  18  months 


FICTION  | POETRY  | SCREENWRITING  | PLAYWRITING  | CREATIVE  NONFICTION 


Write  from  home  and  attend  two  eight-day  residencies  each  year. 
Faculty  mentors  — themselves  published  authors  — will  lead 
you  into  the  world  of  the  professional  writer  and  help  you  craft  a 
manuscript  for  presentation  to  an  agent,  editor,  publisher  or  producer. 

January  2008  Residency:  January  4-12 
Admission  Deadline:  December  15 

Deadline  for  graduate  assistantship  consideration:  December  1 

Financial  aid  and  a limited  number  of 
graduate  assistantships  are  available. 


www.wilkes.edu/creativewriting 
1-800-WILKES-U  ext.  4235 


w 

WILKES 


UNIVERSITY 


Advisory  Board  : 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
author  Norman  Mailer 
National  Book  Award  Winner 
Larry  Heinemann 
Former  Pennsylvania  Poet 
Laureate  Samuel  Hazo 
National  Book  Award 
finalists  H.L.  Hixand 
William  Heyen 
Rick  Bass 
Toi  Derricotte 
Beverly  Hiscox 
J.  Michael  Lennon 
Robert  May 
Colum  McCann 
Carol  Schneider 
Jack  Scovil 
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A Memoir 
by  B.  H.  Friedman 


From  Provincetown  Arts  Press: 

TRIPPING:  A MEMOIR  BY  B.  H.  FRIEDMAN 

In  the  1960s.  amid  political  upheaval  and  anti-war  protests,  a growing  number  ol 
votmg  imeiicans  w ere  creating  their  own  visionaiv  revolution  In  “ timing  in.  mining 
on.  and  dropping  out.  Cannabis  was  king,  and  the  sacred  mushrooms  "psilocybin 
ami  LSD  w ere  "tripping  the  minds  ot  thousands,  led bv  psvchologist/gimi/pitclunan 
Dr.  Tunothv  Lean  : the  pied  piper  of  the  ps\  < hedelic  drug  scene. 

In  the  retrospective  memoir  Tripping,  B.  H.  Friedman,  author  of  numerous  novels, 
stories,  plays,  and  monographs,  takes  us  behind  the  scenes  for  an  intimate  look  at 
Lean  s inner  circle , a group  ol  teachers,  students,  and  artists  who  participated  in 
drug  research  and  experimentation  throughout  much  of  the  decade.  Based  on  his 
detailed  journals  as  w ell  as  correspondence  with  Lean  and  others,  the  author 
paints  a fascinating  and  candid  portrait  of  the  firsthand  effects  of  "tripping,  and 
the  ultimate  price  that  some  paid  when  dreams  of  innocence  and  liberation  turned 
into  nightmares  l true  flashback  to  a turbulent  time  of  excess  and  exhilaration. 
tripping  is  the  dramatic  account  of  one  man  s journey  through  personal  and  pro- 
fessional upheaval  and  tow  ard  enlightenment. 

Praise  for  TRIPPING  “Fresh  at  a distance  of  40  years,  [B.  H.  Friedman’s]  descriptions  are  the 
most  accurate  evocations  of  the  psychedelic  experience  I’ve  ever  read.  They  suggest  that  the 
sensationalizing  of  psychedelics  (for  which  we  have  Timothy  Leary  to  thank),  and  the  criminaliza- 
tion that  resulted,  is  an  American  tragedy.”  — Ann  Marlowe,  The  New  York  Observer 

ALMOST  A LIFE  “B.  H.  Friedman  has  a trigger  mind  and  a candid  eye The  manner  of 

the  telling  is  as  significant  as  the  subject  matter  — cool,  urbane,  dialectical,  touched  by  Jame- 
sian irony extends  beyond  its  frame  into  a study  of  the  relationship  between  biography  and 

fiction,  subject  and  object,  hero  and  anti-hero. . . .A  serious  and  subtle  achievement.” 

— Stanley  Kunltz 

JjpROVi™  ARTS  PRESS  See  lorwon  page  160  to  order. 


THE  PROVINCETOWN  GALLERY  GUIDE 

& Fine  Dining 

28th  Edition  2007 


Galleries  • Museums  • Artists  • Art  Classes  • Fine  Dining 
www.provincetowngalleryguide.com 


www.provlncetowngalleryguide.com 


All  enquiries  and  replenishment  please  call  508.487.9548. 
Advertising  space  for  the  2008  Guide  is  booking  now. 


Love  Art 
Read  the  Guide 
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sister  restaurants 


creating  a savory  &?  colorful  palette 
for  Provincetown's  unique  palate... 


An  Italian 
Restaurant, 
Guest  House 
& Grotta  Bar 


186  Commercial  St  508  487-7555 
dinner  from  5 pm 
www.enzolives.com 
Ciao  Bella! 


Mythic  whole  wheat  crust  pizza, 
fresh  squeezed  juice, 
strong  coffee  & chai, 
frozen  yogurt  & ice  creams 

190  Commercial  Street 
508-487-2808 
open  daily  11:30  am  to  2 am 

we  deliver...  call  508  487-0220 


sea 

be 

seen 


seriously 
fresh  seafood, 
outdoor  patio, 
waterview  dining, 
free  parking... 

AND 

fun  atmosphere 
to  boot! 


Creating  Comfort  Bed  Body  Bath 


lotdercdrer 

Complete  Bedding 
Bath  Collections 
Window  Fashions 
Comforts  for  the  Body  and  Soul 


Visit  us  at  our  new  location 
361  Commerical  Street 
Next  to  Johnson  Street  Parking  Lot 
Provincetown,  AAA  02657  • Tel.  508.487.41 14 
Shop  online  www.undercoverlinen.com 


C^o&e> 
(4  e>orte>x\ 


ope  n daily 

breakfast  and  lunch  b-3 
dinner  6-10 


503-437-9639 
199  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown 


Featuring  art  work  by  John  GriHo 
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»Relax  on  the  Porch«  at  the  White  Porch  Inn,  the  new  boutique  bed  and 
breakfast  in  Provincetown.  After  over  a year  of  extensive  renovations,  we 


7 JOHNSON  STREET  • PROVINCETOWN,  MA  O2657-23II 


are  happy  to  open  our  doors  and  offer  new  world  amenities  with  old  world 


TOLL  FREE  (866)  g22  O333 
PHONE  (508)  364  2549  • FAX  (508)  487  0037 


charm.  We  are  looking  forward  to  welcoming  you  at  the  White  Porch  Inn! 


INFO@WHITEPORCHINN.COM  ■ WWW.WHITEPORCHINN.COM 


INTELLIGENT  CLOTHING  74  SHANK  PAINTER 


MEN  DEANGELIS 
CLEARY  WOMEN 
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Tht  serenity  of  the  dunes  surprisingly 

close  to  the  life  of  Provincetown 


The  getaway  with  panoramic  water  views  and 
warm  sea  breezes,  a heated  pool  and  luxuriously 
large  rooms.  All  secluded  yet  convenient  to 
everything  Provincetown  has  to  offer. 


Chateau 

508.487.1286  105  Bradford 


Street  West  800.528,1 234  bwprovincetown . com 


Everything  you  need... 
at  the  prices  you  deserve! 


From  Our  Family  To  Yours 


Now  showing  at  28  Shank  Painter  Road, 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 


ALWAYS  EXHIBITING  GREAT  TASTE! 

Our  “FRESH”  departments  are  a must  see. 

• The  freshest  produce 

• The  finest  Angus  and  Choice  beef  available 

• Fresh  seafood  department  with 
sushi  and  local  variety. 

• A corner  deli  featuring  quality  meats , 

1 cheeses  and  salads. 

• Fresh  baked  goods 

• New  and  improved  fried  chicken  program 
- New  England’s  best! 

• In  store  Pharmacy 
• And  most  importantly,  a customer  focused 
team  that  is  committed  to  serving  you  better! 


Visit  our  other  locations: 

Rt.  28  & 170  Clay  Pond  Road.  Bourne,  MA  • 485A  Station  Ave..  S.  Yarmouth.  MA  • Old  South  Wharf.  Nantucket,  MA 
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SHOP  THERAPY 

SUPPORTS  THE  ART  OF  RICHARD  PEPITONE 


Richard  Pepitone,  Family,  1996,  steel  and  stained  glass,  portal  of  the  home  of  Ronnie  Hazel 


The  fastest  way 
just  got  easier. 


Now  connect  through  Boston  from  over  20  JetBlue 
cities  thanks  to  a new  partnership.  Enjoy  a single  itin- 
erary and  have  your  bags  checked  through  to 

Provincetown  when  you  book 
online  at  jetblue.com  or  call 
1 -800-JETBLUE. 


tOVINCETOWN 

A 


PROVIDENCE 


NEW  BEDFORD 


At  Cape  Air,  we're  always  looking  for  ways  to  make 
travel  easier,  offering  frequent  flights,  and  ticket  and 
baggage  agreements  with  most  major  carriers 
through  Logan.  Call  1-800-352-0714  or  visit 
flycapeair.com/cape.  And  be  here  in  minutes. 


MARTHAS 
VINEYARD  NANTUCKET 


Your  wings  (for  the  Cape  & Islands. 
1-800-352-0714  • (508)  771-6944  • flycapeair.com/cape 


jetBlue 


AIRWAYS 
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COUPE  DU  JOUR 

Antique  pine  & window  display/storage  cupboard 
for  the  middle  of  your  room. 

70"H  x 23"W  x 52"L,  13  doors,  1 drawer,  lighted  interior 
Chickens  not  included.  By  R.  Kiusalas. 

NEW  ART  FURNITURE  SINCE  1970 

Tables  and  cupboards  made  from  antique  woods, 
new  figured  maple,  cherry,  and  black  walnut 

l/J&fc  P)0J\A \SttibU.  JitbUd 

Visit  our  large  barn  showrooms,  open  7 days,  9-4 


Rte  149  (%  mile  north  of  exit  5,  Rte  6)  • West  Barnstable  • Cape  Cod  • 508-362-2676  • www.westbarnstabletables.com 


Andrew  J.  Parkington  Building  & Remodeling,  LLC 


Custom  Building,  Remodeling  & Historic  Restorations  • Custom  Built  Cabinetry 
Quality  Craftsmanship  • 20  Years  of  Fine  Residential  Construction  Services 


Wellfleet  • Cape  Cod  • Massachusetts  • 508.349.9174 
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Interior 
Decoration 
Studio 

KINA  BERIL 


Full  service  home  decor 
& renovation 

Selection  of  artwork 
from  Cape  artists 

Home  staging 

Color  concepts 

Custom  drapery,  shades, 
upholstery,  slipcovers 
& bedding 


508-783-4783  kina@earthlink.net 

Serving  the  Cape  and  New  England 


H20.  OH2! 


Pendants  from  the  Ocean  Collection,  a series  of  of  rings, 
earrings,  bracelets  and  pendants  inspired  by  Cape  Cod. 
Available  exclusively  from  Ross  Coppelman,  Goldsmith. 


www.coppelman.com 

1439  Rt.  6A  East  Dennis,  MA  • 508  385  7900 

all  designs  © ross  coppelman  goldsmith,  inc. 

il 
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very  DaSilva 


Joy  Cuming  AIA  NCARB 
Alan  Dodge  AIA 


Architecture 


Interior  Design 


Landscape  Design 


Construction 


photographs  by  bill  lyons 
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Awards  for  Provincetown  Arts 


2003  Best  American  Poetry 

Pushcart  Prize  XXIX:  Best  of  the  Small  Presses 
2002  Distinguished  Short  Stories  of  2001 

1 998  Best  American  Movie  Writing 

1996  American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  Special  Mention  for  Design  in  1995 
1 995  Pushcart  Prize  XX:  Best  of  the  Small  Presses 
1 994  American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  First  Place  for  Editorial  Content 

1 994  Editor’s  Choice  IV:  Essays  from  the  U.S.  Small  Press  1 978-92 

1 994  Notable  Essays  of  1 993 

1 993  American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  First  Place  for  Editorial  Content 

1 993  Best  American  Poetry 

1993  Pushcart  Prize  XVIII:  Best  of  the  Small  Presses 

1992  American  Literary  Magazine  Awards:  First  Place  for  Editorial  Content  & Design 
1 99 1 Best  American  Poetry 

1 99 1 Notable  Essays  of  1 990 

1989  Print  Certificate  of  Design  Excellence 

1 988  Best  American  Essays 

1 986-99  Over  1 00  Pushcart  Nominations  for  Fiction,  Nonfiction,  and  Poetry 


FOR  GENEROUS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
PROVINCETOWN  ARTS  2007, 

WE  THANK  THESE  SUPPORTERS 

Anonymous 
Mary  Abell 
Leonard  Alberts,  MD 
Warren  G.  Alexander 
Dennis  Allee 

Bobby  Alter  and  Lisa  DeLima 

Katie  and  Robert  Augustyn 

Katharine  Bachman  and  Kathleen  Thurmond 

Elena  and  Will  Barnet 

Linda  A.  and  Robert  J.  Begiebing 

Eleanor  and  Edward  Bloom 

Betty  and  Al  Bodian 

Stephen  Borkowski 

Susan  Rand  Brown,  PhD 

Jeanne  Bultman 

Mary  Bayes  Byan 

Barbara  and  Sidney  Cheresh 

Joan  and  Jerome  Lebold  Cohen 

Dennis  Costin  and  Ernie  Bynum 

Alexandra  Cromwell 

Bonnie  Culver 

Alison  Deming 

Ann  D'Ercole 

Vivian  and  James  Dickson 

Tony  Doniger  and  Liza  Lunt 

Mona  and  Carlton  Dukess 

Timothy  Dyk  and  Sally  Katzen  Dyk 

Jane  Eccles 

Wendy  Everett 

Polly  and  Frank  Foley 

Robert  Foster 

Cynthia  Frawley 

B.  FI.  Friedman 

FayT.  and  Dennis  Greenwald 

Wilbur  Playes 

Robert  Henry  and  Selina  Trieff 
Marcie  Hershman  and  Rebecca  Blunk 
Larry  Heyer 

Wendy  Hinden  and  Mary  Paquin 
Larry  Hyer 

Susan  and  Tonyjackett 
Leslie  and  Robert  Jackson 


Ellen  Sinclair  Junger 
Marianne  Karmel 
Marilyn  and  John  Kearney 
Eugene  Kelly 
Harriet  and  Dick  Larsen 
Robert  O.  Leaver,  Jr. 

Michael  J.  Lennon  and  Donna  Pedro  Lennon 

Jeanne  Leszczynski  and  Diane  Dicarlo 

Anne-Marie  Levine 

Bettyjean  and  Robertjay  Lifton 

Adlin  Loud 

Sally  and  Chris  Lutz 

Norman  and  Norris  Church  Mailer 

David  Mamo  and  Amy  Kandall 

Hilary  Masters 

David  L.  Mayo 

Gail  and  Michael  Mazur 

Stephania  and  James  McClennen 

Sabrina  McLaughlin 

Dermot  Meagher 

Albert  Merola  andjim  Balia 

David  Michaelis 

Joan  and  Richard  Miller 

Mary  L.  Moore 

Jeannie  Motherwell 

Renate  Ponsold  Motherwell 

Margaret  Murphy 

Maury  Newburger  and  Sheldon  Winicour 

Brooke  Newman 

Mary  Oliver 

Emilie  Oppenheim 

Denise  and  Dean  Pappas 


Stacey  and  Addison  Parks 

Anna  Poor  and  Francis  Olschafskie 

Michael  Prodanou  and 
Constantine  Manos 

Stephen  Rand,  MD 

Valorie  and  Richard  Rand 

Martha  Rhodes 

Andrea  and  Harvey  Rosenthal 

Linda  and  Peter  Saunders 

Sandy  Schafer  and  Bernie  LaCasse 

Jane  and  Robert  Schewior 

Heidi  Jon  Schmidt  and  Roger  Skillings 

Mira  Schor  in  honor  of  Resia  Schor 

Jason  Shinder 

Pat  Shultz  and  Lenore  Ross 

Michael  Sperber,  MD 

Nora  Speyer  and  Sideo  Fromboluti 

Joyce  and  William  Tager 

Raymond  Tedeschi 

Donald  Vaughan  and  Al  Ridgway 

Robert  Violetta  and  Mairead  Hickey 

Sally  Walker  and  Tom  Gilmore 

Barbara  and  Al  Wasserman 

John  Waters 

Judith  and  Richard  Wurtman 
Howard  and  Roslyn  Zinn 


FUNDING  PROVIDED  IN  PART  BY 


Massachusetts  Cultural  Council 
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ART 

ACME  Fine  Art,  located  on  Newbury  Street  in 
Boston,  has  caused  a revolution  in  the  perception 
of  Provincetown  artists  on  the  national  scene. 
Ownersjames  Bennett  and  David  Cowan  are  two 
Harvard-trained  architects  who  switched  careers 
to  deal  in  the  fine  art  of  the  paintings  they  discov- 
ered in  estates  of  notable  artists  on  the  Lower 
Cape.  In  an  exhibition  last  year  of  The  Abstract 
Expressionist  Paintings  of  Stephen  Pace,  Martica  Sawin 
remarked  how  Pace,  like  other  artists  of  his  gener- 
ation, lived  in  the  “shadow  of  war.  . . . The  artists 
who  had  risked  their  lives  in  combat  or  had  been 
close  to  those  who  had  done  so  felt  compelled  to 
take  risks  when  they  faced  an  empty  canvas.  Pos- 
sessed by  a sense  of  urgency,  they  had  the 
momentum  of  survivors,  convinced  of  the  impor- 
tance of  action  and  propelled  by  an  existential 
need  for  self-definition;  each  canvas  was  expected 
to  bear  the  mark  of  the  individual  while  partaking 
of  the  general  artistic  ethos  of  the  1950s,  widely 
known  as  Abstract  Expressionism.” 

Michael  Kahn,  a painting  fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center  in  1 968,  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
has  for  many  years  lived  among  the  flat  red  mesa 
in  the  Arizona  desert  in  a handbuilt,  sculptural  vil- 
lage, Eliphante,  which  was  featured  in  a fascinating, 
lavishly  illustrated  book  written  by  Lloyd  Kahn, 
Home  Work:  Handbuilt  Shelter  ( Shelter  Publications). 
In  the  book,  we  see  a variety  of  imaginative,  inven- 
tive, and  functional  ways  of  making  something  that 
is  not  just  a roof  over  one’s  head,  but  rather  an 
interconnection  of  materials,  construction,  and 
personal  values.  Kahn’s  rock-and-mud-mortar 
abode  tunnels  through  the  air-conditioned  under- 
ground, leading  to  a series  of  rooms,  including  two 
studios,  one  for  painting,  the  other  for  sculpture. 

Michael  Kahn’s  close  friend  the  Provincetown 
sculptor  Conrad  Malicoat,  whose  family  possesses 
the  only  deed  to  a shack  on  the  National  Seashore, 
may  have  been  his  inspiration  to  build  a simple 
structure  in  an  isolated  landscape  of  spiritual 
power.  Such  a landscape  is  the  site  of  about  eight- 
een dune  shacks  that  the  National  Seashore 
recently  ruled,  absurdly,  to  be  NOT  “traditional 
cultural  property,”  even  though  the  shacks  have 
been  legendary  ever  since  Eugene  O’Neill  and 
dozens  of  subsequent  artists,  writers,  and  seekers 
of  solitude  occupied  them,  including  Annie  Dillard, 
whose  new  novel,  reviewed  in  this  issue,  depicts  this 
evolving,  but  continuing,  community.  The  piano- 
playing John  Thomas  is  another  example  of  how 
living  on  the  dunes  for  focused  retreats  can  be  the 
source  of  new  compositions,  especially  if  you 
believe  that  all  song  begins  in  silence.  His  seven- 
teen-minute solo  “The  Provincelands”  is  available 
on  a new  compact  disk  at  www.johnthomas.com. 

Two  blocks  from  the  new  Institute  of  Contem- 
porary Art  ong  Boston’s  waterfront,  Russell 
LaMontagne  and  his  partner,  Emily  Isenberg,  have 
opened  the  LaMontagne  Gallery— a 1,500-square- 
foot  storefront  exhibition  space  in  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  area— featuring  visual,  sound,  and  per- 
formance artists  based  in  Boston  and  beyond.  A 
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CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  AND  CONRAD  MALICOAT  BEFORE 
CHARLIE  SCHMID'S  THREE- STORY  DUNE  SHACK,  BEFORE 
IT  WAS  DEMOLISHED  BY  THE  PARK  SERVICE,  1972 
PHOTO:  PAUL  M.  KOCH 


THIS  YEAR'S  MFA  STUDENTS  INCLUDING  CAROLE  ANN 
DANNER,  SANDY  ROBINSON,  ALICE  DENISON,  LIZA  BING- 
HAM, SAL  STROM,  CATHLEEN  DALEY,  SUE  POST  LICHTEN- 
STEIN, NATHALIE  FERRIER,  AND  KAY  KNIGHT  CLARKE. 
ALSO  SHOWN  ARE  PROFESSORS  JIM  PETERS  AND 
HELEN  MIRANDA  WILSON  AND  DEAN  GEORGE  CREAMER. 
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cofounder  of  the  LFL  Gallery  in  New  York,  LaMon- 
tagne plans  to  introduce  curators  from  beyond 
Boston,  and  two  of  his  first  three  shows  will  be 
guest-curated.  Justin  Lieberman  is  curator  of  the 
inaugural  exhibition,  Regional  Highlights,  featuring 
Jacques  Louis  Vidal  and  Kate  Levant,  both  from 
Chicago,  and  the  Boston  “activist”  artist  Miles 
Huston,  whose  work,  LaMontagne  writes,  deals 
with  “local  politics,  the  aesthetic  conventions  and 
strategies  of  grassroots  activism,  and  the  folly  of 
consensus.” 

The  Massachusetts  College  of  Art  and  the 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown  will  grad- 
uate its  first  class  of  MFA  recipients  on  September 
21,  accompanied  by  a thesis  exhibition  at  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum.  It  is 
the  only  MFA  program  on  the  Cape. 

Michael  McGuire  returns  to  Provincetown  for 
his  sixth  season,  painting  in  his  light-infused,  water- 
front studio/gallery  across  the  street  from  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum.  His 
imaginary  landscapes  combine  many  different 
aspects  of  his  surroundings,  and  his  high-keyed  col- 
ors are  built  up  in  sculptural  layers  deposited  by  a 
palette  knife  and  inflected  with  deft  brushstrokes. 

The  Albert  Merola  Gallery  will  exhibit  never- 
before-seen  color  photographs  by  David  Arm- 
strong from  the  summer  of  1 979.  Armstrong  was 
part  of  the  Boston  School  of  photographers  that 
includes  Jack  Pierson  and  Nan  Goldin.  Timothy 
Woodman,  who  is  married  to  our  cover  subject 
Helen  Miranda  Wilson,  opens  injuly  with  a mon- 
umental exhibition  of  1 35  paintings,  one  for  each 
chapter  of  Herman  Melville’s  Moby-Dick.  John 
Waters,  who  most  recently  has  been  seen  in  his 
recurring  role  as  the  Groom  Reaper  in  the  Court 
TV  series  ’Til  Death  Do  Us  Part,  has  had  his  movie 
Hairspray  adapted  into  a Broadway  musical  and, 
this  summer,  as  a musical  movie  starring  John 
Travolta.  In  August  he  is  curating  a show  at  the 
gallery  titled  Eliminate,  which  he  promises  will  be 
aesthetically  memorable. 

Anne  Packard’s  sumptuous  new  book  of  large- 
format  photographs  of  forty  years  of  her  paintings 
(Fields  Publishing)  is  a collector’s  item,  with  the 
images  having  the  power  to  evoke  moody  land- 
scapes, mourning  on  a foggy  morning;  empty 
boats,  where  the  absence  of  people  suggests  their 
insignificance.  And,  indeed,  she  says,  “I  am  a loner. 

I guess  that’s  obvious  in  my  work.” 

James  Bakker,  the  new  director  of  the  Pilgrim 
Monument  and  Provincetown  Museum,  brings 
his  expert  curatorial  eye  to  a summer-long  exhibi- 
tion of  the  museum’s  collection  of  paintings, 
objects,  and  archives  with  a view  toward  celebrat- 
ing the  centennial  of  the  laying  of  the  monu- 
ment’s cornerstone  on  August  20,  1 907.  The  cer- 
emony began  that  day  when  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  sailed  into  Provincetown  Harbor  on  the 
presidential  yacht,  Mayflower.  Later,  the  Grand 
Marshal  Melvin  Johnson  declared,  “I  now  pro- 
claim that  the  corner  stone  of  the  structure  to  be 
here  erected  has  this  day  been  found  square,  level, 
and  plumb,  true  and  trusty,  and  laid  according  to 
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the  old  customs  by  the  Grand  Master  of 
Masons.”  On  August  20,  2007,  a daylong  event 
will  re-create  this  historical  moment. 

Edwin  Dickinson  in  Provincetown:  1912—1937, 
curated  by  Mary  Abell,  is  on  view  at  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum, 
from  July  20  to  September  23,  giving  more  peo- 
ple a chance  to  see  a detailed  survey  of  paintings, 
watercolors,  drawings,  and  etchings,  which  Dick- 
inson produced  during  the  quarter  century  he 
lived  here.  Abell,  whose  PhD  dissertation  was  on 
Dickinson,  writes  in  the  catalogue:  “Of  the  eight 
large  paintings  that  established  his  reputation, 
seven  were  painted  in  Provincetown.  He  received 
invitations  to  exhibit  at  prestigious  institutions, 
including  the  Alright  Art  Gallery  in  Buffalo,  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  Carnegie  Interna- 
tional in  Pittsburg,  the  Corcoran,  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York, 
among  others.  His  first  solo  show  was  at  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  in  1926.”  Over 
ninety  works  will  be  in  this  summer’s  show. 

Ross  Moffett,  curated  by  the  museum’s  director 
Christine  McCarthy,  draws  from  the  rich  trove  of 
Moffetts  in  the  permanent  collection  and  from 
the  private  collection  of  Napi  and  Helen  Van 
Dereck.  Moffett  was  a mediator  during  the  cul- 
ture wars  in  Provincetown  in  the  ’30s  when  the 
“Modernists”  fought  with  the  “Traditionalists.” 
Moffett  found  a way  to  paint  the  clamdiggers 
working  their  rakes,  a hunched  man  hunting  for 
arrowheads,  or  a sinewy  man  straining  uphill 
behind  a horse  and  a plow.  All  these  figures  tend 
to  lean  or  bend  into  their  activity  with  full  physi- 
cal force.  Josephine  Del  Deo,  author  of  Figures  in  a 
Landscape,  the  only  comprehensive  study  of  Mof- 
fett available,  describes  how  “Moffett’s  figures 
are  unique.  They  stoop  as  if  the  skies  were  too  low 
and  the  men  were  too  big  for  their  world.” 

The  Tao  Water  Art  Gallery,  showcasing  con- 
temporary Chinese  painting,  has  expanded  the 
Barnstable  gallery  to  include  a new  venue  in 
Provincetown,  on  Commercial  Street,  next  door 
to  the  renovated  public  library.  Chinese  art  has 
recently  had  a worldwide  wave  of  popularity,  fos- 
tered in  this  area  also  by  the  Ethan  Cohen  Gallery 
in  New  York  and  its  Truro  affiliate,  ArtHaus, 
which  will  be  in  hiatus  this  summer. 

Berta  Walker  Gallery  is  presenting  an  exhibi- 
tion on  October  1 2 (to  coincide  with  the  Norman 
Mailer  Society  conference)  featuring  the  visual  art 
of  four  members  of  the  Mailer  family:  Mailer  has 
published  a book  of  his  poems  and  drawings, 
Modest  Gifts,  and  his  wife,  Norris,  and  daughters, 
Maggie  and  Danielle,  are  all  painters.  Danielle  is 
the  chairperson  of  the  Art  Department  at  the 
Indian  Mountain  School  in  Lakeview,  Connecti- 
cut. This  spring  she  exhibited  a grouping  of  her 
leggy  female  forms,  carved  out  of  Masonite,  and 
painted  in  high-key  Latin  colors  that  reference 
many  aspects  of  her  life.  A recent  exhibition  at 
Teachers  College  at  Columbia  University  was  the 
occasion  for  a profile  of  her  in  the  New  York  Times) 
at  a time  when  she  “probably  would  have  pre- 
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ELLOYD  HANSON,  c.  1970 
PHOTO:  MOLLY  MALONE  COOK 


ferred  a Barbie  doll,”  her  father  took  her  to  muse- 
ums and  bought  her  art  books. 

Maggie  has  shown  with  the  DNA  Gallery  in 
Provincetown  for  several  years,  and  with  the 
short-lived  John  McEnroe  Gallery  in  New  York. 
After  9/11,  she  moved  to  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
setts, and  founded  the  Storefront  Artist  Project, 
arranging  for  thirty  artists  to  expose  their  studio 
practice  in  former  commercial  venues  along  a 
depressed  stretch  of  North  Street.  Her  own  proj- 
ect, Timeline  fora  Transparent  World,  is,  she  said,  “a 
fable  about  impermanence  and  constancy.” 


ROSS  MOFFETT,  HISTORICAL  MUSEUM,  PROVINCETOWN, 
1961,  OILON  CANVAS,  COURTESY  PAAM,  GIFT  OF  ROBERT  KINGSBURY 


WRITING 

Elloyd  Hanson,  the  recorder  player  and  con- 
noisseur of  classical  music  who  cofounded  the 
Provincetown  Bookshop  with  Joel  Newman,  his 
surviving  partner,  was  celebrated  in  a ceremony 
this  winter  at  Provincetown ’s  Episcopalian 
Church  of  Saint  Mary  of  the  Harbor,  where  Han- 
son served  as  a member  of  the  vestry— and,  as  his 
friend  the  poet  Dennis  Rhodes  says,  “As  a virtual 
one-person  author  guild,”  suggesting  that  an 
independent  bookseller  is  not  dissimilar  to  a poet 
like  himself,  who  would  be  obscure  but  for  the 
display  of  his  book  in  the  storefront  window. 

In  her  third  book  of  interviews  with  prominent 
authors,  The  Very  Telling:  Conversations  with  American 
Writers  (University  Press  of  New  England),  Sarah 
Anne  Johnson  discusses  questions  of  craft  and  the 
creative  process  with,  among  others,  Michael  Cun- 
ningham, Mary  Gaitskill,  Hajin,  Rick  Moody,  and 
Donna  Tartt.  D.  W.  Fenza,  director  of  the  Associat- 
ed Writing  Programs,  for  whom  Johnson  has  con- 
ducted workshops  at  many  universities,  observed 
that  “a  good  interview  with  an  author  illuminates 
the  nervous  system  that  grows  among  people  and 
words— it’s  a spangled  tree  that  makes  the  act  of 
reading  and  writing  more  curious  and  luminous.” 

In  her  scholarly  research  into  our  community’s 
history  and  sociology,  Provincetown:  From  Pilgrim 
Landing  to  Gay  Resort  (New  York  University  Press), 
Karen  Christel  Krahulik  examines  how  the  town 
formed  its  identity  as  an  art  colony:  “Province- 
town’s  new  standing  as  both  a serious  art  colony 
and  a free-for-all  artists’  paradise  illustrates  how 
promoters  capitalized  on  Provincetown ’s  com- 
plexity as  simultaneously  safe  and  risky.  . . . And 
how  did  the  different  sectors  of  the  art  colony 
contribute  to  Provincetown ’s  evolution  into  a gay 
mecca?” 

Genine  Lentine  cared  for  and  guided  through 
publication  a compendium  of  Stanley  Kunitz’s 
utterances  on  gardening,  The  Wild  Braid  (Norton). 
Kunitz  fostered  the  plants  that  nature  produced 
as  if  every  weed  were  also  a victory.  With  the  same 
dedication,  he  fostered  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
in  Provincetown  and  Poets  House  in  New  York, 
before  departing  our  planet  at  age  one  hundred 
last  year.  In  Lentine’s  recent  dream,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  death,  Kunitz  “sat  very  still  on  a 
blanket”  on  a busy  New  York  City  boulevard,  and 
was  asked,  “Hey,  mister,  are  you  doing  a Gandhi 
imitation?”  Angered,  sitting  on  the  same  blanket 
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DANIELLE  MAILER,  CUTOUTS,  BRONZE, 
(INSTALLATION  VIEW),  courtesy  berta  walker  gallery 
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next  to  the  great  poet  and  passionate  horticultur- 
alist,  Lentine  “bristled  like  a guard  dog.”  Calmly, 
Stanley  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  turned 
her  head  away  from  the  boy,  saying,  “Genine,  you 
can’t  hurry  him  out  of  his  innocence.” 

The  Norman  Mailer  Society’s  fifth  annual 
conference  will  again  be  held  in  Provincetown, 
October  11-13.  Ten  panel  discussions  with  three 
or  four  speakers  on  each  panel  will  present  on 
aspects  of  Mailer’s  novels  and  nonfiction.  The 
keynote  speaker  this  year  is  Lee  Siegel,  who 
reviewed  Mailer’s  most  recent  novel,  The  Castle  in 
the  Forest,  for  the  New  York  Times.  Copies  of  the 
inaugural  issue  of  the  Mailer  Review,  a publication 
of  the  Society  and  the  University  of  South  Florida, 
will  be  available.  J.  Michael  Lennon’s  edition  of 
Norman  Mailer’s  letters  (1940-2000)  will  be 
published  by  Random  House  in  2008. 

Susan  Seligson’s  new  book,  Stacked:  32DDD 
Reports  From  the  Front  (Bloomsbury  USA),  is  stuffed 
with  rich  anecdotes  about  what  a woman’s 
breasts  mean,  from  the  author’s  perspective,  the 
viewpoint  of  the  many  women  she  interviewed  for 
the  book,  and  the  perspective  of  men— whether  his 
point  ofview  is  that  of  an  infant,  a teenage  boy,  an 
examining  doctor,  or  a heterosexual  male  trans- 
vestite trying  to  convince  his  wife  to  embrace  this 
symbol  of  his  femininity.  Married  to  the  popular 
cartoonist  Howie  Schneider,  Seligson  creates  well- 
drawn  scenes  that  are  laced  with  laughter. 

John  Skoyles,  a former  director  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center,  has  been  summoned  to  serve 
as  acting  director  since  Hunter  O’Hanian  depart- 
ed in  January.  (See  the  article  in  this  issue  about 
O’Hanian’s  tenure.)  Skoyles,  who  also  teaches  at 
Emerson  College  in  Boston,  is  the  author  of  four 
books  of  poetry,  most  recently  The  Situation 
(Carnegie  Mellon  University  Press).  Alan  Dugan 
has  praised  Skoyles’s  poems,  calling  his  language 
“specific,  original,  and  bitingly  clear.”  The  book’s 
cover  illustration  is  by  the  artist  Richard  Baker. 

Robert  Strong  is  the  editor  of  Joyful  Noise:  An 
Anthology  of  American  Spiritual  Poetry  (Autumn 
House  Press),  with  selections  including  Native 
American  songs,  African  slave  songs,  and  the 
Puritan  poets  who  evolved  into  transcendentalists 
such  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  wrote  “God 
himself  does  not  speak  prose.”  In  his  introduc- 
tion, Strong  argues,  “All  poetry  is  spiritual.  As  I 
worked  on  this  anthology,  I heard  this  sentiment 
again  and  again,  from  poets  and  readers  alike. 
The  spiritual,  after  all,  is  what  our  existence  soaks 
in;  it  is  both  everywhere  and  ineffable,  always 
right  here  and  just  out  of  reach.  We  see  it  in 
blades  of  grass,  sense  it  in  love  and  in  the  cries  of 
newborns,  in  the  eyes  of  the  dying,  in  volcanoes 
and  choirs.”  Contemporary  poets  who  have  been 
published  in  Provincetown  Arts  include  Alan  Dugan, 
Gerald  Stern,  Billy  Collins,  Mark  Doty,  Lynn  Stan- 
ley, Melanie  Braverman,  and  Nick  Flynn. 

Arturo  Vivante,  author  of  more  than  seventy 
short  stories  that  have  appeared  in  the  New  York- 
er, has  just  published  his  second  novel,  Truelove 
Knot:  A Novel  of  World  War  II  (University  of  Notre 
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Dame  Press).  Born  in  Italy,  he  became  a doctor 
but  left  his  practice  to  write  in  the  mid-1950s. 
Vivante’s  tales  are  sharply  seen,  warm,  gentle, 
compassionate,  and  wryly  wise— evoking  the  bit- 
tersweet pang  of  strong  romantic  love  tested  in  a 
setting  of  terrible  conflict. 

Bill  Webb,  a mainstay  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center  for  many  years  until  he  was  stricken  with 
Alzheimer’s  disease,  is  the  author  of  a volume  of 
fiction,  Selected  Prose,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  his 
wife,  the  sculptor  Nancy  Webb,  who  wanted  some 
of  his  unpublished  writing  available.  Roger 
Skillings,  his  close  friend  and  colleague  at  the  Work 
Center,  contributed  a preface,  observing,  “All  of 
Bill’s  stories  are  based  in  stark  realism  of  motive, 
are  deft,  compact,  fast-paced,  many-faceted,  dra- 
matic, and  strewn  with  brilliancies.  The  mode 
is  formal,  objective,  uninflected— and  comic 
throughout,  though  of  a somber  cast.  The  charac- 
ters are  often  emotionally  stunted,  morally  obtuse, 
their  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  interest  seldom  rising  to 
the  level  of  love  or  suspension  of  self-concern. 
From  that  standpoint,  they  shed  a tragic  light.” 

Alec  Wilkinson’s  new  book  The  Floppiest  Man  in 
the  World:  An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Poppa  Neutrino 
(Random  House),  details  the  migrations  of  the 
nomadic,  seventy-four-year-old  David  Pearlman, 
whose  happiness  seems  to  rise  in  proportion  to 
the  freedom  his  poverty  offers  him  and  his  family. 
They  decided  to  build  a makeshift  raft,  and,  as 
they  had  been  street  musicians  playing  in  a band 
in  front  of  the  Town  Hall  in  Provincetown,  they 
decided  to  name  their  raft  after  the  building  they 
had  come  to  know.  And  so  in  1996  the  Son  of 
Town  Flail,  held  together  with  ropes,  like  a flexible 
basket,  took  them  to  England  and  back,  despite 
the  warnings  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Sebastian 
Junger,  in  his  jacket  copy,  said,  “Wilkinson’s  writ- 
ing is  so  flawless  and  engaging  that  I’d  read  him 
on  a packed  subway  at  rush  hour.  It’s  not  often 
that  a person  as  inspiring  and  deeply  outrageous 
as  Poppa  Neutrino  is  described  by  an  author  as 
immensely  gifted  as  Wilkinson.  Here  is  a life  in  the 
largest,  most  courageous  sense  of  the  word,  a life 
that  most  of  us— if  we’re  honest— will  feel  a pang 
of  regret  at  not  having  lived.  And  here  is  a writer 
who  can  mesmerize  us  with  the  smallest  details 
while  clobbering  us  with  the  largest  truths.” 

THEATER 

Frank  Cullen,  active  in  Provincetown  theater  in 
the  ’70s  and  ’80s,  is  now  living  in  New  Mexico, 
where  he  spent  ten  years  compiling,  with  Florence 
Hackman  and  Donald  McNeilly,  the  two-volume, 

1 ,350-page  tome  Vaudeville,  Old  & New:  An  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Variety  Performers  in  America  (Routledge 
Press),  the  only  comprehensive  history  of  these  indi- 
viduals, such  asjohn  Bubbles,  who  is  credited  with 
inventing  rhythm  tap  dancing:  “Bubbles  tapped 
with  both  his  toes  and  heels,  rolling  and  sliding 
between  them.  He  also  slowed  the  tempo  of  his 
accompaniment,  which  let  him  double  the  amount 
of  steps,  and  changed  forever  the  rhythm  of  tap." 

Ray  Elman,  cofounder  of  this  magazine, 
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reports  on  the  art  of  politics  in  his  encounter  with 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  the  charismatic 
Deval  Patrick.  The  art  of  politics  is  given  a green 
nuance  with  the  fertile  words  of  Keith  Bergman, 
who  is  departing  as  Town  Manager  of  Province- 
town  after  almost  two  decades  of  service.  His  wife, 
Margaret  Carroll-Bergman,  was  a publisher  of  this 
magazine  for  six  years. 

FilmArt@PAAM,  a new  initiative  by  Christine 
McCarthy,  director  of  the  Provincetown  Art  Asso- 
ciation and  Museum,  began  this  year,  with  the 
bold  statement  that  visual  artists  are  immensely 
influenced  by  the  celluloid,  and  now  digital, 
magic  of  moving  images,  which  have  the  dream- 
like power  to  shift  completely  from  one  scene  to 
a completely  different  local  habitation.  The  movie 
moguls  Howard  Karren,  formerly  an  editor  of  Pre- 
miere, and  entertainment  lawyer  John  G.  Ives  lend 
their  expertise  in  selecting  the  programming.  They 
began  the  season  with  Michelangelo  Antonioni’s 
The  Passenger,  followed  by  The  Mystery  of  Picasso, 
Henri-Georges  Clouzot’s  1956  documentary  on 
Picasso’s  creative  process. 

Dick  Miller’s  summertime  jazz  concerts  at  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum,  now 
nine  years  running,  is  the  subject  of  a new  docu- 
mentary film  by  Veronica  Selver,  Cape  Song.  Miller  is 
on  the  piano,  with  visiting  musicians,  including  Lou 
Columbo  on  trumpet,  Carmen  Cicero  on  saxo- 
phone, and  the  vocals  of  the  soprano  Blair  Resika. 
For  information,  please  contact:  verso@aol.com. 

Film  is  flowing  in  an  expansion  of  sound  at  the 
radio  station  WOMR,  thanks  to  Brad  Moore’s 
program  of  classic  cinema,  which  began  this  win- 
ter and  will  add  to  the  texture  of  the  burgeoning 
interest  in  having  movies  available  for  communal 
experience  and  further  discussion. 

The  New  Provincetown  Players  at  the  Province- 
town  Theater  opens  its  season  with  Edward  Albee’s 
The  Goat  or,  Who  Is  Sylvia?  Shakespeare  on  the  Cape, 
who  shares  the  same  space  on  other  summer 
nights,  will  feature  Shakespeare’s  Mach  Ado  about 
Nothing  and  Tennessee  Williams’s  Parade. 

Thisjunethe  Provincetown  International  Film 
Festival,  which  began  nine  years  ago,  when  John 
Waters  was  honored  as  Filmmaker  on  the  Edge,  is 
honoring  Kathleen  Turner  with  the  Bacardi  Peach 
Red  Lifetime  Achievement  Award.  On  the  open- 
ing  night,  looming  in  the  near  future  while  this  is 
being  written,  yours  truly  hopes  to  view  Lady  Chat- 
terley,  a new  film  in  French  with  English  subtitles. 
Directed  by  Pascale  Ferran,  this  is  an  update  of  D. 
H.  Lawrence’s  novel  about  an  attractive  woman 
married  to  a wealthy  man  confined  to  a wheel- 
chair. Lawrence  was  dying  of  tuberculosis  when 
he  wrote  the  novel,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication in  Italy,  was  banned  in  his  native  England 
as  obscene.  The  Italian  printers,  who  could  not 
speak  English,  were  told  about  the  explicit  sexual 
contents  ofthe  book.  They  shrugged,  “O!  ma\  but 
we  do  it  every  day!” 

Guy  Strauss  is  the  wand-waving  Prospero  of 
the  Payomet  Performing  Arts  Center  in  Truro, 
which  is  located  at  the  new  arts  facility  near  High- 
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land  Light,  where  the  air  force  used  to  base  a 
squadron  of  pilots.  If,  as  Einstein  said,  war  can- 
not be  humanized,  but  must  be  abolished,  what 
will  replace  that  extreme  passion  summoned  by 
war?  Under  a spanking  white  tent  in  its  fantasy 
location  beside  a fabled  lighthouse,  flashing  its 
theater  lights  to  ships  far  at  sea,  the  Payomet  sea- 
son is  a beacon  for  the  interactive  pleasure 
offered  by  live  theater.  The  comedy  of  Jimmy  Tin- 
gle will  tickle  your  political  ribs.  And  don’t  miss 
Lillian  by  William  Luce,  starring  Cait  Langstaff,  a 
one-woman  play  about  Lillian  Heilman. 

The  Wellfleet  Harbor  Actors  Theater 
(WHAT),  founded  in  1985  by  Gip  Hoppe  and 
Jeff  Zinn,  is  finishing  construction  of  a brand- 
new  building,  and  their  season  is  full.  Ed  Siegel 
profiles  the  “What-ness  of  WHAT”  in  an  article 
in  this  issue. 


Editor’s  Letter 

Many  people  may  not  realize  that  Provincetown  Arts  is  an  annual  because  of  the  lucky  cir- 
cumstances of  our  seasonal  tourist  economy,  which  comes  once  a year  like  the  summer  solstice. 
We  have  existed  for  twenty-two  years  largely  via  the  support  from  our  enlightened  business 
community  and  a network  of  individual  contributors.  They  are  visible  in  every  issue.  For  this, 
we  are  grateful. 

When  I say  “we,”  I mean  essentially  our  four  full-time  staff  members:  designer  Irene  Lipton, 
managing  editor  Susanna  Ralli,  marketing  director  Ingrid  Aue,  and  myself.  When  Raymond  Elman 
and  I cofounded  the  publication  in  1985,  our  dream  was  to  make  the  magazine  last  at  least  a 
decade.  Our  first  covers  portrayed  the  artist  in  his  or  her  studio,  because  it  was  here  that  we 
thought  time  stood  still. 

Our  editorial  mission  has  long  been  guided  by  an  aspiration  to  suspend  certain  ordinary 
rules  in  order  to  establish  a privileged  atmosphere,  such  as  the  contemplative  aura  one  finds  in 
the  psychiatrist’s  office,  the  artist’s  studio,  or  the  poet’s  study.  All  of  these  activities  take  place  in 
a socially  defined  space,  where  subjective  conditions  can  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  prevail- 
ing conventions.  As  the  artist  Michael  Mazur  writes  in  this  issue,  “It’s  hard  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  a ‘studio’  for  an  artist,  a writer,  or  a musician.  It’s  the  primal  generative  space  for 
our  work  and  combines  the  relevance  of  house  and  home  with  a spiritual  nature  associated  more 
with  a chapel  than  any  other  space  I can  think  of.”  Our  magazine  takes  you  not  only  into  artists’ 
studios,  but  into  their  private  thoughts  about  their  work. 

Our  cover  article  features  the  artist  Helen  Miranda  Wilson  talking  with  the  distinguished  art 
historian  Hayden  Herrera  about  the  very  topics  that  Mazur’s  remarks  raise;  we  also  feature  the 
writer  Robert  Jay  Lifton,  a recipient  of  the  National  Book  Award  for  his  psychological  studies  of 
survivors  of  extreme  trauma.  Both  of  these  articles,  like  others  in  the  magazine,  suggest  the  real- 
tor’s rule:  location,  location,  location— the  place  where  the  artist’s  work  gets  done  is  valuable  pre- 
cisely because  it  is  where  the  artist  goes  to  work.  Often  the  articles  are  quiet  conversations  with 
three  speakers  present:  the  artist,  the  interviewer,  and  the  looming  presence  of  some  ongoing 
work  that  becomes  the  occasion  for  an  existential  encounter  with  the  creative  process. 

If  the  magazine  has  matured  into  its  own  orgamc  entity,  it  has  done  so  because  of  the  great 
calm  and  clarity— may  I say,  even  devotion— that  Irene,  Susanna,  and  Ingrid  have  brought  to  their 
tasks.  This  year  our  Wilkes  University  Graduate  Editonal  Fellow,  Nancy  Deisroth,  helped  us  when 
help  was  most  needed. 
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Helen  Miranda  Wilson 

HAYDEN  HERRERA 


hether  she  paints  a close-up  of  still-life  objects— an  orange  stuck 
with  cloves,  for  example,  a leaf,  a dandelion— or  directs  her  vision 
to  a vast,  distant  landscape  of  fields,  hills,  and  sky,  Helen  Miranda 
Wilson’s  work  is  both  intimate  and  braced  with  a rigorous  objec- 
tivity. The  intimacy  comes  from  the  fact  that  for  her,  looking  is  a 
gS  form  of  love.  Like  some  irrepressible  suitor,  she  comes  back  at  her 
motif  again  and  again,  getting  it  down,  getting  it  right.  Her  powers 
of  observation  are  patient,  persistent,  devouring,  and  keen.  There  is 
a brilliant  transparency  between  the  artist’s  eye  and  what  her  hand 
sets  down  on  the  small  panels  that  are  her  chosen  supports.  The 
landscapes  she  painted  between  1994  and  2001  could  have  been  envisaged  by  the  hawks  and 
swallows  that  appear  in  some  of  her  skies.  The  final  image  eliminates  much  of  the  clutter  that 
can  be  felt  in  more  obviously  subjective  works.  Although  her  vision  seems  to  go  way  beyond  the 
subjective,  like  all  great  painters,  Wilson  transforms  what  she  sees,  and  she  is  therefore  present  in 
every  inch  of  the®  skin-like,  matte  surfaces  of  her  paintings.  In  both  her  earlier  representational 
images  and  the  abstractions  she  has  made  since  2001 , there  is  a tenderness  and  respect  for  the 
world  she  paints  and  for  the  process  of  painting  that  makes  her  art  vivid  and  loveable. 

She  has  lived  in  the  same  white  frame  house  in  Wellfleet  ever  since  she  was  born,  in  1948. 
Her  attachment  to  every  aspect  of  the  Outer  Cape— from  the  ocean  and  dunes  to  the  trees, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  (and  beehives)  in  her  garden— is  deep.  She  is  also  attached  to  the  peo- 
ple who  live  there,  the  community  of  artists  and  writers,  the  colleagues  she  works  with  in  town 
government,  and  the  large  number  of  friends  and  acquaintances  with  whom  she  has  contact  in 
daily  life.  And  she  has  strong  ties  to  New  York  City  as  well,  having  for  several  decades  spent  the 
cold  months  of  the  year  in  a Manhattan  loft  she  shared  with  her  companion  of  thirty-seven 
years,  the  sculptorTimothy  Woodman.  Wilson’s  first  exhibition  was  at  Wellfleet’s  Cherry  Stone 
Gallery  in  1971.  She  shows  regularly  at  the  Albert  Merola  Gallery  in  Provincetown,  and  she  is 
represented  by  DC  Moore  Gallery  in  New  York  City.  Since  the  mid-1 970s  she  has  received  much 
critical  acclaim,  and  her  work  is  included  in  the  collections  of  several  prestigious  museums. 

I interviewed  Wilson,  by  phone  and  by  e-mail,  over  a period  of  several  months  this  spring. 
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ABOVE:  TROPICAL,  2007,  OIL  ON  PANEL,  14  by  1 1 inches,  courtesy  DC  MOORE  gallery 
FACING  PAGE:  HELEN  IN  HER  STUDIO,  1993 

The  cowboy  hat  is  worn  to  cut  the  glare  of  ambient  light  when  Wilson  works  on  a painting. 


Could  you  tell  me  why  you  turned  to  abstraction? 

When  we  moved  to  Wellfleet  full-time  in  1 999,  I started  working 
as  a public  servant  on  various  appointed  or  elected  Boards  and 
Committees.  Over  the  last  eight  years,  I’ve  served  at  various  times 
on  the  Planning  Board,  the  Selectboard,  the  Water  Issues  Advi- 
sory Committee,  the  Housing  Authority,  two  HousingTask  Force 
committees,  the  Shellfish  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Zoning 
Board  of  Appeals.  Being  mentally  present  during  meetings  is 
essential  for  deliberations  and  votes.  Doing  this  is  a far  greater 
responsibility  than  making  paintings,  but  the  process  of  opening 
my  mind  to  reality,  so  as  to  act,  is  much  the  same.  And  like  any 
work  done  from  observation,  it’s  very  stimulating. 

My  art  practice  had  to  adjust  to  all  this  or  lose  its  meaning  for 
me,  and  so,  perhaps  to  stay  in  balance,  I gradually  lost  my 
appetite  for  making  pictures  from  what  I saw  in  front  of  me. 

Starting  with  a series  of  valentines  I made  in  2001,  I began  to  do 
patches  of  color,  one  next  to  another,  first  in  gouache  or  water- 
color,  then  in  oil  paint.  I left  out  any  illusion  of  space,  subject 
matter,  or  descriptive  drawing.  I had  had  no  deliberate  plans  to 
change  my  work.  From  a practical  point  of  view,  my  still-life 
paintings  and  landscapes  were  still  selling. 

There  was  some  precedent  for  this  imagery.  In  1981-83,  I did  a 
gloomy  series  of  shapes,  drawings  in  India  ink  and  paintings, 
based  on  actual  twists  of  cloth  or  paper  that  were  equally 
abstract.  While  cleaning  out  the  attic,  I came  across  a crayon 
drawing  of  patches  of  color,  one  next  to  another,  that  I’d  done  in 
first  grade,  which  I then  stuck  up  in  my  studio.  In  the  early  ’70s,  I 
had  also  done  some  watercolor/gouaches  that  were  based  on 
quilts.  I slept  under  a family  quilt  as  a child.  I bought  a number  of 
old  quilts  in  the  ’70s,  before  the  high-end  market  for  them  devel- 
oped. I washed  and  repaired  them  and  used  them.  I included 
them  in  some  still-life  setups  and  figure  paintings.  Being  so  radi- 
cally beautiful,  and  mostly  done  by  women,  they  gave  me  heart. 

What  is  continuous  between  your  earlier  representational  work 
and  your  more  recent  abstractions? 

The  size  of  the  paintings— they’re  still  small,  although  the  surface 
of  these  new  paintings  is  more  casual,  with  occasional,  slightly 
brushy,  shiny  patches.  I still  blend  and  blur  the  transitions 
between  colors  as  I have  been  doing  since  I was  twenty-five. 

Why  do  you  call  your  paintings  with  colored  rectangles  "calendar  paintings"? 

Just  to  identify  them  as  different  from  some  of  the  other  series  I’ve  made: 
diary  paintings,  overlay  paintings,  landscapes,  knots,  skies,  or  still-life 
paintings.  Gotta  call  them  something  so  as  not  to  drive  the  people  at  the 
galleries  that  show  my  work  nuts. 

To  remember  my  engagements,  I use  an  8'A  by  1 1 inch  picture  calendar 
printed  by  the  Cape  Cod  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  (where  I’ve  had  an 
account  since  I was  five).  Each  month  has  a page.  The  days  are  laid  out  in 
one  fat  rectangle  next  to  another.  When  I’m  doing  them,  I also  think  of 
quilts,  flags,  floor  tiles  . . . anything  that  has  uncomplicated  repetition 
without  content.  The  choice  to  use  “calendar”  was  casual.  Now  that  I’m 
doing  stripes,  I think  of  rugs,  but  I think  I’ll  just  call  them  stripe  paintings. 
“Rug  paintings”?  No. 

After  you  finish  a painting,  how  do  you  feel  about  it?  Is  the  attachment  to,  or 
feeling  about,  one  of  your  abstract  paintings  different  from  your  feeling  about 
one  of  your  landscapes  or  still  lifes? 

I feel  more  or  less  satisfied  when  I finish  any  piece  that  I’ve  made  with  my 
hands,  whether  it’s  a cake  or  a picture.  It’s  completed  when  it’s  perfect. 
My  favorite  definition  of  perfection:  something  is  perfect  when  there  is 
nothing  I would  wish  different  about  it— nothing  more  is  wanted. 

The  famous,  ultimate  French  dictionary,  put  out  by  Larousse,  has  a logo 
with  a girl  blowing  apart  a dandelion  seed  sphere  with  the  words  “Je  seme 
a tout  vent”— “I  sow  to  all  (the)  winds.”  In  that  way,  I make  something,  my 
enjoyment  of  its  doneness  ripens,  and  then,  off  it  goes!  No  attachment. 

I always  like  seeing  them  again  though. 


Do  certain  colors  have  specific  associations  or  feelings  for  you? 

Yes,  but  can  I tell  you  what  they  are?  Mostly  not. 

Except,  maybe,  blue.  Blue  was  a color  that  my  mother  had  around  her  a 
lot.  For  me,  it’s  the  color  of  goodness.  Of  sky  and  water.  I thirst  for  blue. 

Red  is  a color  that  I associate  with  Russian,  a language  I’ve  learned,  and  so 
with  that  much-valued  part  of  my  psyche.  The  word  for  red  in  Russian  is 
basically  the  same  as  the  word  for  beautiful.  And  red  is  the  color  of  warmth 
and  of  blood  and  so,  of  being  alive,  for  vertebrate  creatures  like  me. 

Green  is  the  last  color  that  we  see  as  light  fades.  (I  learned  this  from  a the- 
atrical lighting  designer.)  I treasure  it.  I have  more  greens  for  my  palette 
than  any  other  color.  Viridian,  Cadmium  Green  Light,  Permanent  Green 
Light,  Permanent  Green  Deep,  Cinnabar  Green,  Prussian  Green:  I feel  like 
I’m  outdoors  in  June,  just  listing  them.  Except  for  Cadmium  Green  Light, 

I can  mix  these  colors,  using  various  blues  and  yellows.  But  I like  having 
them  there  in  my  paint  larder.  It  gives  me  a sense  of  luxury  and  choice. 

Can  you  describe  your  technique  or  painting  process? 

Well,  there’s  the  mechanics  of  it  and  then  there’s  how  to  make  the  time 
for  it  and,  most  important,  there’s  the  quality  of  that  time. 

I sit  when  I paint  or  draw  so  my  body  is  as  relaxed  as  if  I was  reading.  Some 
of  my  happiest  times  have  been  spent  sitting  still  outdoors  starting  a 
painting  with  the  ocean  of  nature  moving  slowly  around  me,  trying  to  take 
it  in,  knowing  that  I would  never  get  it  all. 

In  the  case  of  a quick  drawing  on  a casual  scrap,  done  when  I’m  out  in  the 
world,  it  feels  like  picking  a bunch  of  flowers  ...  I just  gather  what  I can 
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REMBRANDT,  FOR  PAT LIPSKY,  2005,  OIL  ON  PANEL,  1 2 by  12  inches,  private  collection 

THE  COLORS  ON  our  palette  betray  us.  The  tubes  of  paint  pigments  available  to  us  constitute  a 
piece  of  humanist  fiction.  They  are  too  warm,  too  happy,  too  easy-going:  malting  it  murderously 
hard  to  get  even  a bit  of  optical  reality.  It’s  a truism  to  say  that  paint  was  made  for  flesh,  yes,  but 
note  that  it  is  young  and  vibrant  flesh  that  is  privileged.  Painters  have  always  used  an  array  of  rela- 
tional tricks,  roughly  spun  out  of  ideas  of  film  color,  to  do  something  about  our  all-too-joliy  colors. 

Reduce  drawing  and  composition  to  minimums  and  concentrate  almost  solely  on  color— well, 
that’s  about  as  hard  a job  as  any  artist  could  want. 

Wilson  surprised  me  recendy  at  a lecture  by  saying,  several  times  in  slightly  different  ways,  that 
she  chose  to  make  these  recent  and  beautiful  color  abstractions  from  a desire  for  privacy  after 
years  of  using  subject  matter  drawn  from  her  life.  I contend  that  these  great  paintings  are  to  date 
the  most  public  display  of  her  most  private  desires.  The  most  intimate  discernment,  the  most  rar- 
ified  decisions,  are  in  a sense  listed  here,  one  after  another.  Try— you  will  always  finally  fail— to  find 
names  for  these  colors  and  their  relationships  and  you  will  see  how  rich  and  strange  and  full  of 
meaning  they  are.  Wilson  said  that  one  painting  started  with  the  colors  implied  by  a friend’s  recipe 
for  a fancy  salad,  and  some  in  the  audience  took  that  as  a sign  of  playful  caprice,  missing  the  point 
that  it  is  at  this  level  of  thought  and  perception  that  we  are  most  ourselves.  Helen,  you  are 
exposed  in  these  pictures. 

And  since  we  are  on  the  Cape,  I suppose  we  have  to  answer  that  one  heavily  accented  ques- 
tion ringing  over  the  dunes:  “Does  it  vork?”  Looking  at  Wilson’s  new  abstractions  we  see  that 
question  in  all  its  mechanistic  nastiness.  Let’s  face  it,  in  the  world  color  always  works  and  works 
perfecdy.  Her  wonderful  paintings— her  colors— work  because  they  are  driven  by  her  life. 

— Thomas  Nozkowski,  High  Falls,  New  York 


spectrum,  florescent  bulbs.  During  the  day,  I like  the 
sense  of  time  passing  in  its  unmanageable  way.  At  night, 
unless  there’s  a moon,  the  hours  are  all  the  same  and  I 
have  a sense  of  unlimited,  timeless  opportunity.  There’s 
less  urgency.  It  can  take  as  long  as  it  takes. 

After  five  or  six  hours,  my  body  starts  complaining,  but 
if  I’m  working  wet  into  wet,  like  with  the  sky  paintings  or 
with  what  I’m  doing  now,  I usuallyjust  keep  going  until 
it’s  done  . . . ideally,  nine  to  ten  to  twelve  hours  with 
short  breaks  for  lunch  or  chores  or  visiting  my  cats. 

Up  until  I began  doing  public  service  in  1999  I painted 
every  day,  with  some  notable  exceptions.  In  the  ’80s,  I 
studied  with  Margaret  Israel,  working  with  clay  for  two 
years  at  Greenwich  House  in  the  West  Village.  It  felt  like 
having  an  extramarital  affair,  stealing  fire  from  my 
painting.  I once  spent  six  months  learning  about  and 
working  in  film.  In  ’91  —’92,  after  Tim  and  I bought  a 
piece  of  land  (now  sold)  I spent  seven  months,  all  day, 
every  day,  designing  two  alternative  houses  for  the  site. 
This  took  me  a long  time  because  I wasn’t  an  architect! 
Neither  one  got  built,  but  I learned  a lot  and  truly 
enjoyed  myself.  Now,  with  the  Town  work,  there  are 
some  days  when  I don’t  paint  at  all,  but  I am  refreshed 
by  alternating  between  the  two  major  activities.  1 can 
draw  (sometimes  during  meetings).  I do  gouaches  at 
home,  interstitially.  I don’t  seem  to  be  less  productive  or 
motivated.  In  fact,  I seem  to  thrive  on  doing  more  than 
one  thing.  Pleasure  always  finds  time  for  itself.  After  all 
the  meetings  I go  to,  I am  more  than  ever  drawn  to  the 
alternative  joys  of  being  in  my  studio.  It  feels  like  a vaca- 
tion from  the  right  side  of  my  brain. 

Unlike  many  other  artists,  I don’t  have  assistants, 
although  sometimes,  when  I’m  going  through  my  mail- 
ing list  or  washing  my  brushes  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  or  cleaning  the  house,  I wish  I did. 

Could  you  talk  about  your  creative  process,  as  opposed 
to  technical  procedures?  How  do  you  begin?  How  do 
you  compose?  How  do  you  make  choices  about  shapes, 
colors,  subject  matter,  or  mood? 


and  then  feel  more  connected  to  what’s  around  me. 

I use  oil  paint  with  no  medium.  To  clean  my  brushes  I use  an  odorless  sol- 
vent, but  it’s  still  toxic.  I have  an  air  filter  that  sucks  up  the  fumes.  I had  to 
stop  using  my  beloved  turpentine  because  Tim  became  allergic  to  it  (our 
studios  are  next  to  each  other).  I switched  to  synthetic  brushes  a few  years 
ago  and  have  never  looked  back.  I’m  glad  not  to  be  using  natural  bristles, 
a material  whose  production  harms  animals,  like  sables  or  badgers  . . . 
although  synthetic  bristles  are  a product  of  the  petrochemical  industry! 

I usually  listen  to  the  radio  while  I paint,  mainly  National  Public  Radio.  I 
used  to  prefer  music,  but  about  ten  years  ago  I got  very  hungry  for  the 
news.  I can  also  paint  and  talk  on  the  phone  at  the  same  time,  but  not 
when  I’m  starting  a new  piece  or  when  I’m  very  tired  at  the  end  ofthe  day. 

I prefer  natural  light  but  sometimes  am  in  there  until  midnight,  using  full- 


I can’t  give  myself  orders  as  to  how  or  when  I should 
paint  any  more  than  I can  tell  myself  what  to  dream 
while  asleep.  I work  whether  I’m  happy  or  sad.  When 
I’m  busy  or  when  time  goes  by  slowly.  I don’t  think 
about  what  I’m  going  to  paint  or  draw  beforehand  if  I 
can  help  it.  Just  get  in  my  studio,  get  in  front  of  a sur- 
face, do  the  first  thing  that  comes  into  my  head,  or 
pick  up  where  I left  off  the  last  time.  I even  deliberate- 
ly prevent  myself  from  thinking  about  what  I might 
make  a picture  of,  or  what  I want  to  change  in  one  I’ve 
been  working  on,  unless  I am  right  there  doing  it,  or 
about  to.  No  plans!  No  intellectual  choices  about 
what  style  or  content  I think  I should  use!  I put  way 
more  thought  into  deciding  what  to  cook  for  supper. 

Since  I have  many  things  I want  to  make  images  of,  whenever  I’m  ready,  all 
I have  to  do  is  sit  down  and  start.  I prefer  to  make  one  picture  at  a time.  I 
dwell  in  it  until  it’s  done.  I get  stalled  only  if  I don’t  have  enough  primed  pan- 
els, paper,  paint,  brushes,  solvents,  etc.,  at  hand. 

A big  difference  in  how  I work  now  is  that  the  whole  time  I am  in  a mel- 
low, one-color-at-a-time  state.  I don’t  need  to  maintain  the  electric  atten- 
tion that  wild  animals  give  to  hunting  for  food,  which  I had  to  have  when 
I gathered  what  I was  looking  at  so  as  to  bring  it  into  an  image  when  I was 
working  from  direct  observation. 

My  low-key  life  as  an  artist  doesn’t  permit  me  to  have  many  shows  in 
many  places,  but  at  least  what  I do  release  will  always  have  a loaded, 
resolved  quality. 
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when  they’re  gone.  Then,  I want  to  make  more  ...  I usually  start  something 
new  right  away.  I’m  like  a hen,  filling  her  nest. 

Installing  a show,  even  someone  else’s,  is  perhaps  the  thing  I like  best  of 
all  about  having  exhibitions,  a reward  in  itself.  It’s  better  than  chocolate! 
(Happens  much  less  often.) 

Seeing  the  work  in  a gallery’s  neutral  space  helps  me  think  about  it.  (As  is 
the  case  for  many  artists.)  It  separates  what  I’ve  made  from  the  matrix  of 
my  home  with  it’s  multitudinous  matters  . . . my  studio  is  very  messy.  It’s 
like  working  in  the  woods!  I am  fortunate  in  that  most  of  what  I’ve  ever 
shown  has  been  sold,  so  I also  associate  shows  with  making  some  money. 

Why  do  you  paint  on  small  panels?  In  your  work,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
size  versus  scale? 

I guess  “small”  is  my  natural  size,  my  tendency.  It’s  like  a sexual  preference. 
And  I can  sit  down  peacefully  when  I work,  face-to-face  with  the  surface. 

I don’t  have  to  step  back  all  the  time  to  see  the  whole  thing,  which  I would 
have  to  do  with  big  pictures.  When  I paint  landscape,  it’s  easier  to  pack 
an  8 by  1 0 inch  panel  up  a mountain  than  to  drag  a great,  billowing  can- 
vas along.  And  it’s  a lot  easier  to  carry  it  down,  wet.  But  look  at  Rackstraw 
Downes  or  Sylvia  Plimack  Mangold  . . . they  paint  on  big  surfaces  out- 
doors. Beekeeping  or  gardening  for  hours  takes  as  much  energy  as  that 
does.  So  I think  that,  really,  it’s  just  that  I like  it.  It’s  my  kink! 

I have  done  some  big  pictures,  usually  on  canvas:  8 by  6 feet,  9 by  1 2 feet, 
etc.,  and  one  6 by  21  foot  drawing.  This  was  before  1983,  when  I had  a 
long  illness  that  made  it  painful  to  stand  for  hours.  After  that,  Pavlov’s 
dog  didn’t  want  to  paint  big  anymore.  It’s  neurotic,  I know.  But  I didn’t 
stop  wanting  to  work,  so  I allowed  myself  to  stop  making  large  paintings. 

Scale?  If  I indicate  a tiny,  definite  detail  in  a small  painting,  it  makes  any 
larger  part  of  that  image  look  vast.  It’s  never  about  the  size  of  the  surface— 


What  kind  of  response  do  you  want  the 
viewer  to  have  when  looking  at  your  work? 

I expect  nothing.  I have  no  desire  to  have 
a response.  If  my  work  gets  visited  at  all,  I 
am  surprised  and  I enjoy  it. 

This  isn’t  a chosen,  rational  attitude.  Of 
course,  I know  that  if  I give  my  stuff  to  a 
gallery  it  usually  gets  shown  and  that  peo- 
ple have  their  own  reasons  for  looking  at 
art  and  liking  it  or  buying  it,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  me.  But  privately,  I am 
filled  with  wonder.  Or  at  least,  at  this 
stage,  I don’t  assume  it  will  happen.  This 
is  not  modesty  or  lack  of  self-esteem.  It’s 
that  I make  art  to  meet  my  own  needs, 
not  those  of  others.  It’s  as  if  someone  was 
fascinated  by  what  I had  for  breakfast 
(coffee!):  it’s  important  to  me,  but  why 
should  they  care?  That  said,  I do  realize 
that  commercial  success,  which  is  based 
somewhat  on  people  responding  positive- 
ly to  my  work,  gives  me  more  choice  and 
more  money,  which  I do  like  and  need.  So 
I organize  myself  to  have  that,  insofar  as  I 
can  and  still  remain  myself.  In  any  case, 
it’s  not  all  up  to  me. 

What  role  does  having  exhibitions  play  in 
your  work  process? 

It’s  nice  to  have  a show  on  my  calendar;  it 
builds  a fire  under  me.  It  always  clears  my 
head.  And  my  studio!  I love  the  bare,  white 
walls  when  everything’s  all  packed  and 
shipped.  I often  have  a herd  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  pieces,  so  that’s  a lot  of  Empty 
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CHRIS  SMILING.  1974,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  11  by  13  inches,  COURTESY  OF  the  artist 
Christopher  Walling,  who  also  grew  up  in  Wellfleet,  is  a famous  jewelry  designer. 
This  is  one  of  a series  of  heads  done  in  1974. 


THE  THREE  OF  US,  1 978,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  7.875  by  8.1 25  inches,  private  collection 


1 2 by  1 2 inches  of  vaporous  sky  with  a frieze  of  trees  less  than  an  inch  high 
along  the  bottom,  gives  the  eye  many  miles  of  space. 

Why  do  you  paint  on  panels  instead  of  canvas? 

I like  the  smoothness  and  I like  that  there  is  no  give  when  I lean  into  my 
brush.  It  means  my  hand  has  to  be  more  poised  and  alive  as  the  paint 
reaches  the  surface.  I have  to  be  more  sensitive,  more  there.  In  small 
paintings,  even  the  slight  texture  of  the  weave  in  a canvas  becomes  visu- 
ally significant.  I want  everything  in  the  end  result  to  be  useful  to  the 
magic  of  the  image.  I don’t  want  it  to  be  an  object  or  even  a reference 
to  me.  I want  the  material  aspects  of  the  piece  to  be  relatively  ignorable. 

I used  to  recess  the  strips  I glued  on  the  back  so  that  the  paintings 
seemed  to  float  on  the  wall.  They  were  very  fragile  like  that,  so  I stopped. 

With  the  panels  I now  use,  I spend  time  making  sure  the  priming  paint 
drips  over  the  wooden  edges,  which  I then  sand  smooth  to  soften  the  way 
they  look  when  seen  from  the  side,  where  they  meet  the  wall. 


What  is  the  role  of  drawing  in  your  art? 

It’s  always  been  my  best  method  to  discover  what  I’m  looking  at.  When  I 
was  twenty-four,  living  in  Ithaca  while  Tim  went  to  Cornell,  I noticed  that 
I was  so  dependent  on  line  for  describing  things  that  I had  little  or  no 
sense  of  tonality,  of  light  and  dark.  And  that  color  was  a secondary  inter- 
est. So,  for  a number  of  years,  I mostly  used  only  the  side  of  a pencil  when 
I drew  and  blurred  the  demarcations  between  colors  in  my  paintings  with 
my  fingertips  and,  later,  with  fan  brushes  (which  I still  do).  No  lines!  I 
rewired  my  brain  and  developed  a better  sense  of  color  and  contrast. 

Do  you  ever  wish  you  worked  in  a more  free  and  spontaneous  technique, 
for  example,  like  the  Abstract  Expressionists?  Why  is  control  so  important 
to  you? 

Control?  That  word  perhaps  means  something  different  to  you  than 
“fear-based  restraint,”  which  is  what  it  means  to  me. 

If  the  question  is  “Do  I want  to  paint  more  like  Willem  de  Kooning?”— one 
of  my  favorite,  life-sustaining  painters— the  answer  is  no.  I 
don’t  wish  to  work  in  any  way  that  is  false  to  my  tempera- 
ment. I don’t  see  the  world  as  torn  apart  by  my  senses. 

Rather,  the  more  I look  at  something,  the  more  whole  it 
seems.  I am  calm  with  awe  in  relation  to  what  I want  to 
paint  (even  if  it’s  only  a single  color)  so  my  brush  makes 
easy  gestures,  moving  like  you  would  around  a cat  or  a 
horse.  This  does  not  contribute  to  an  Expressionist,  ges- 
tural style,  which  calls  attention  to  the  beauty  of  itself, 
rather  than  what’s  being  painted. 

Could  I be  more  free  or  spontaneous  in  making  my  marks? 
The  style  of  my  pictures  does  appear  very  deliberate  to  me, 
very  settled.  Intense.  I often  find  shapes  the  way  a plow 
carves  a row  in  the  earth.  But  it’s  the  opposite  of  censored. 
Perhaps  that’s  not  what  you  see  because  I don’t  leave  every 
stroke  I make  for  anyone  to  notice  in  the  final  state,  but 
that’s  OK.  I don’t  need  to  sell  you  on  my  desirable  lack  of 
control.  I leave  it  up  to  you,  the  viewer,  as  I said  earlier,  to 
see  whatever  it  is  you  see.  I’m  “painterly”  only  when  I do 
the  first  layer  on  a landscape,  outdoors,  trying  to  get  every- 
thing in  as  fast  as  I can.  Or  in  the  ink  drawings  that  I did 
with  a sumi  brush  in  the  ’90s. 

Having  the  skill  to  make  a deliberate  line  or  to  sit  quietly, 
breathing  and  letting  my  hand  make  marks  that  flow  over 
a surface,  is  more  a meditation  than  a management.  Quiet 
isn’t  always  restrained.  Reticent  isn’t  always  fearful. 


FRANCESCA'S  BOX,  1983,  OIL  ON  PANEL,  8.187  by  12  inches,  private  collection 

Tim's  first  cousin,  Francesca  Woodman,  was  a close  friend  of  Helen's.  Both  women  loved  thrift-store  fashion.  This  diary  painting 
is  about  an  afternoon  spent  trying  on  vintage  clothes.  The  blue  image  on  the  wall  is  one  of  Woodman's  caryatid  blue  prints. 
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THE  RED  CRANE,  1987,  OIL  ON  PANEL,  7 by  10.75  inches,  private  collection 


NEW  YORK'S  WATERY  SELF  would  seem  a natural  and  inevitable  subject  for  painters,  since  so 
much  of  the  city  fronts  on  or  is  surrounded  by  rivers  and  bays— all,  of  course,  flowing  in  and  out  of 
the  Atlantic.  But  by  the  same  token  that  seeing  the  water  at  our  back  door  can  come  as  a treat-like 
surprise  for  many  New  Yorkers,  so  there  have  been  relatively  few  distinctive  painters  to  embrace  it 
as  a significant  subject.  George  Bellows  was  an  exception,  especially  in  muscular  works  from  around 
1 91 0 where  he  makes  it  appear  as  though  life  along  the  Hudson  River,  seen,  say,  on  a sunny  morn- 
ing after  a snow,  represented  a natural  part  of  a New  Yorker’s  existence. 

Helen  Miranda  Wilson  is  another  exception.  On  and  off  over  many  years,  and  with  particular 
emphasis  during  the  second  half  of  the  1980s,  she  made  a number  of  masterfully  atmospheric,  char- 
acteristically small-size  views  of  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers  and  of  the  Bay  of  New  York,  all  seen 
from  high  up  and  far  away  and  marked  by  a beautifully  pale  and  even-toned  light.  At  the  time,  Wil- 
son divided  the  given  year  with  the  colder  months  spent  in  New  York  and  the  warmer  ones  on  Cape 
Cod.  She  is  from  the  Cape,  and  is  deeply  attuned  to  and  influenced  by  the  natural  life  of  the  region. 
Perhaps  she  wanted  to  paint  water  when  she  was  in  New  York  because  the  city’s  abundant  if  gener- 
ally overlooked  marine  identity  made  the  place  more  Cape-like  and  homier.  Working  from  conven- 
ient rooftops  or  from  downtown  buildings  with  good  views,  she  certainly  caught  the  way,  depending 
on  where  you  are  situated,  New  York,  like  the  Cape,  can  be  a perch  over  an  enveloping  arena  of  soft, 
water-suffused  light,  a site  to  go  to  when  you  want  time  to  run  a little  slower. 

Like  some  of  her  other  Hudson  River  pictures  of  the  era,  Wilson’s  1 987  The  Red  Crane  is  a view 
toward  the  workaday,  semi-industrial,  and  unlovely  opposite  shore,  in  this  case  Jersey  City.  It  is  a 
place  whose  topography,  in  all  its  brownish-gray  dinginess,  has  been  clearly  captured,  an  achieve- 
ment since  the  painting  is  all  of  seven  inches  high.  A collection  of  silhouette-flat  shapes,  the  sprawl 
of  buildings  is  also  an  abstraction  in  the  making. 

Unlike  most  of  Wilson’s  small-size  city  panoramas.  The  Red  Crane  is  marked  by  bits  of  brilliant 
color.  We  see,  jutting  in  ever  so  slightly  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  the  top  of  the  crane,  which  is  a 
vivid  red,  and  the  top  of  a nearby  cargo  container,  marked  by  yellow  and  green  stripes.  The  jump 
from  these  bright,  toy-like  objects  in  the  foreground  to  the  milky  gray,  winterbound  city  across  the 
water  is  spatial  and  psychological,  and  gives  the  picture  its  point.  In  a flash,  the  space  between  fore- 
ground and  background— and  our  sense  of  where  the  artist,  and  we  the  viewers,  fit  in  with  it  all — 
becomes  wonderfully  tense  and  uncertain. 

The  Red  Crane  probably  wasn’t  a pivotal  work  for  Wilson,  but  it  suggests  the  many-sidedness  of 
her  thinking.  It  contains  the  painter  of  the  subtlest  effects  of  light  and  distance,  and  it  looks  forward 
to  the  painter  who,  in  the  mesmerizing  abstract,  checkerboard-like  paintings  she  began  doing  a few 
years  ago,  gives  a kind  of  poetic  order  to  what  for  most  of  us  are  bewildering  arrays  of  color.  With  its 
sly  sense  of  space,  The  Red  Crane  more  than  hints  at  the  wit,  and  the  feeling  for  unusual,  even  awk- 
ward, visual  conjunctions,  that  underlie  much  of  Wilson’s  art.  None  of  which,  however,  takes  away 
from  the  specific  subject  at  hand:  New  York’s  waterfront,  covered  here  with  acuity  and  affection. 

— Sanford  Schwartz,  October  2006 


The  diary  paintings:  What  made  you  want  to  paint 
subjects  close  to  your  own  life? 

It  was  the  best  way  to  consider  my  life,  as  I was 
living  it.  It  was  a way  for  me  to  tell  myself  my  own 
secrets. 

And  how  close  are  the  images  to  events  and  feel- 
ings in  your  life? 

Sometimes  the  image  is  exactly  what  you  would 
have  seen  if,  for  example,  you  had  walked  into  a 
room  with  me  in  it,  with  or  without  knowing  my 
circumstances.  Other  paintings  are  representative 
in  the  same  way  that  a Madonna  and  child  icon 
brings  our  thoughts  to  the  long-ago  life  of  Mary 
and  Jesus.  In  that  case,  a woman  holding  a baby 
is  emblematic  of  a universal,  narrative  legend.  In 
my  case,  even  if  the  scene  was  like  no  actual 
instant  in  my  real  life,  it  had  some  kind  of  person- 
al, inner  truth  for  me.  No  matter  how  specific  my 
imagery  was,  what  I was  representing  was  always 
obscured  because  people  bring  their  own  stories 
to  any  picture,  which  is  what  lends  any  subject 
matter  a dimension  of  glamour,  giving  it  a power 
way  beyond  what  any  artist  can  put  into  it. 

In  some  of  your  early  paintings,  especially  the 
simplified  beach  scenes,  the  drawing  of  figures, 
and  sometimes  objects,  is  stylized  in  a way  that 
could  be  called  folkloric  or  primitivistic.  Is  there 
a reason  for  this? 

I wasn’t  working  directly  from  life  in  the  beach 
pictures,  so  the  lack  of  detail  came  easily.  I used 
some  of  the  visually  emphatic  idioms  found  in 
Persian  and  Indian  miniatures,  as  well  as  those  of 
Sassetta,  a fifteenth-century  Italian  painter;  early 
American  limners;  and,  of  course,  two  genres  I 
grew  up  with:  Russian  icons  and  American 
comics.  Stylization  makes  a figure  less  specific, 
more  representative  of  anyone’s  mythologies.  I 
liked  the  Everywoman  flavor  it  gave  my  self-por- 
traits in  the  diary  paintings. 

Now  that  you  have  turned  to  abstraction,  do  you 
see  the  landscape  differently?  Is  your  eye  less 
hungry  than  it  was  when  you  were  looking  for,  or 
at,  potential  motifs? 

It  is  different  now.  When  I’m  looking  at  trees  and 
skies  these  days,  my  eye  is  as  hungry,  but  it  doesn’t 
taste  as  much  when  it  eats.  It’s  the  difference 
between  a musician  playing  a piece  of  music,  note 
by  note,  or  only  hearing  it.  I am  still  way  more  able 
to  experience  what  I see  than  if  I had  never  spent 
years  painting  from  observation.  Now,  however,  I 
don’t  spend  as  much  time  visiting  the  many  parts 
of  what  I’m  looking  at  with  my  eyes.  And  so,  later 
I can’t  remember  it  as  well.  My  visual  enchantment 
is  limited.  I also  take  in  less  with  my  other  senses 
than  I used  to  unless  I slow  myself  down  and  get 
into  the  detail  of  it  all,  visually  and  otherwise.  I 
practice  that.  Close  my  eyes  and  smell  the  apple  or 
a handful  of  earth.  Look  at  the  color  of  leaves  with 
the  sun  on  them  next  to  their  color  in  shadow. 

Many  of  your  landscapes  offer  the  viewer  a vast 
distance  to  look  at,  yet  there  is  also  a feeling  of 
intimacy.  Is  this  because  as  we  enter  the  space  of  your  paintings  our  eye 
settles  on  some  small  detail  such  as  a tree,  a bird,  or  a pair  of  horses? 

For  me,  intimacy  is  knowing  someone  or  something  without  judgment. 
Scrutinizing  or  analyzing  or  trying  to  control  does  not  make  for  intimacy. 
When  I look  at  everything  I can  possibly  see  so  as  to  record  it,  I get  to  really 


know  it.  When  I touch  it  with  my  eyes,  I love  it  all.  The  details  are  a result 
of  my  physical  pleasure  in  seeing  them. 

The  product  of  this  can,  in  a sense,  radiate  what  I took  in. 

In  your  landscapes  there  is  usually  a lot  of  sky.  You  have  also  made  paint- 
ings of  the  sky  with  no  land  below.  What  is  it  about  sky  that  draws  you  so? 
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THE  HEARTBEAT,  HYDRA,  GREECE,  1988,  OIL  ON  PANEL,  6.5  by  17  inches,  private  collection 


It’s  beautiful!  It’s  the  ultimate  translucence,  nothing  solid,  all  the  way 
out,  forever,  for  always.  The  deepest  space.  And  it’s  fugitive.  At  certain 
times  of  day,  in  certain  weather,  the  light  changes  so  quickly  that  I have 
to  be  very  awake  to  paint  it.  It  excites  me.  I’ve  gotten  an  adrenaline  rush 
while  painting  a sunset.  Maybe  looking  at  the  sky  has  been  placed  into 
our  genetic  material  as  a way  to  know  time:  as  a variation  of  light,  never 
twice  exactly  the  same.  There’s  a reason  we  call  what  we  see  above  us 
“the  heavens.” 

In  1 998  I had  a show  ofjust  sky  pictures  atjason  McCoy.  I had  begun  doing 
landscapes  with  more  sky  and  less  water  or  land  in  them,  and  at  a certain 
point  I lifted  my  eyes  and  left  off  all  reference  to  land  or  water  in  painting 
after  painting.  The  first  ones  were  a number  of  large  (for  me)  graphite  draw- 
ings of  the  night  sky  and  Swallows  (1991). 

And  perhaps  I’m  drawn  to  looking  into  atmospheric  space  by  personal 


PARTY  NIGHT,  WELLFLEET,  1985,  OIL  ON  PANEL,  13.625  by  13  inches,  private  collection 
Painted  after  a dance  party  at  the  summer  home  of  B.  J.  and  Robert  J.  Lifton. 


mythology.  I am  descended  from  generations  of  astronomers  (the 
Struves)  on  the  Russian  side  of  my  family,  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
up  through  the  last  century.  When  Tim  was  going  to  Yale  graduate  school, 
he  took  a course  in  astronomy.  I got  to  look  through  the  telescope  at  the 
observatory,  and  it  remains  one  of  the  most  profound  physical  experi- 
ences of  my  life.  My  hair  stood  on  end.  I wanted  to  stand  there  forever. 

Can  you  describe  the  role  of  memory  in  your  landscapes? 

I got  better  and  better  at  memorizing  what  I was  working  from  outdoors 
so  that  I could  continue  to  develop  the  painting  back  in  my  studio.  When 
painting  the  more-detailed  series  of  landscapes  I made  between  1 984  and 
2001 , if  I tried  to  continue  on  the  same  panel  at  the  same  site,  on  another 
day,  even  if  the  weather  was  the  same,  I found  that  I always  had  to  start 
over,  from  scratch.  I’d  get  confused.  It  was  always  a little  bit  different.  But 
having  only  one  shot  at  committing  to  memory  a frieze  of  hills  in  Greece 
on  one  hot  morning  in  July  (with  the  smell  of  jasmine  wafting 
around  me)  wasn’t  hard.  After  noting  the  exact  chord  of  shades 
of  blue  Aegean  sea  in  the  foreground  with  loose  strokes  on  the 
panel,  I could  revisit  it  at  home.  And  reexperience  it,  which  felt 
wonderful.  I didn’t  want  to  delegate  my  experience  to  a camera 
and  lose  the  chance  to  feel  my  brain  around  it,  so  I obtained  it  by 
seeing  it  intensely.  After  awhile,  recalling  it  later  was  as  easy  as 
remembering  a song  or  a sexual  experience. 

I recently  saw  MRI-type  photographs  that  showed  which  parts  of 
the  brain  are  stimulated  when  our  eyes  see  a place.  Those  sites  are 
also  stimulated  when  we  later  remember  what  was  seen,  only  less 
so.  This  maybe  explains  to  me  why  I got  the  same  buzz,  working 
this  way. 

Also,  memorizing  what  I’m  looking  at  brings  out  my  inner  chimp! 
Tetsuro  Matsuzawa,  a Japanese  primatologist,  has  found  that 
chimpanzees  have  a better  “immediate  memory”  function  than 
humans,  who  seem  to  have  relegated  the  storage  of  much  infor- 
mation to  language  or  “learned  symbolization.” 

What  prompted  the  overlay  paintings? 

Maybe  I was  just  lazy.  The  first  one  I did  is  a self-portrait  drawn  in 
thinned,  white  paint  over  a nocturne  (night  landscape)  that  I had 
kicking  around  in  the  studio  on  a day  when  I had  run  out  of  fresh 
surfaces,  primed  and  ready  to  go.  These  paintings  always  include 
two  layers  of  imagery,  the  first  drawn  in  a palimpsest  over  the 
other,  depicting  landscapes,  creatures,  plants,  as  well  as  objects. 

Do  they  come  from  looking  through  the  inscriptions  and  drawings 
done  with  a diamond-point  pencil  on  the  windowpanes  of  the  two 
houses  I grew  up  in,  to  the  trees  and  sky  outside?  Wanting  to  work 
with  something  more  formally  complicated  than  one-place-at-one- 
time?  Do  they  come  from  my  love  of  Miro’s  paintings? 
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SWALLOWS,  WELLFLEET,  1991,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  1 1.875  by  1 1.5  inches,  private  collection 


Maybe  juxtaposing  two  sets  of  subjects  was  one  way  to 
make  visible  the  dual  activities  of  painting  and  thinking  of 
something  else  at  the  same  time  . . . which  is  not  special  to 
me,  of  course. 

Anyway,  it  was  a short  run.  I only  had  one  show  of  the  over- 
lays at  the  Jason  McCoy  Gallery  in  1 995,  and  then  later  had 
some  in  a three-person  show  at  Tibor  de  Nagy  (with  Sharon 
Horvath  and  Rudy  Burkhardt).  Haven’t  done  one  since 
Years , in  1996. 

They  began  to  feel  not  straightforward  enough.  I had  them 
framed  before  I showed  them,  which  was  unusual.  Before, 
and  since,  I mostly  feel  that  frames  gild  the  lily.  They  can 
visually  ruin  my  landscapes  even  if  they  protect  them.  Years 
ago  I had  an  ink  stamp  made  that  I use  on  the  backs  of 
paintings.  It  reads  “This  painting  is  not  meant  to  be  framed.” 

How  did  you  decide  to  become  a painter? 

In  1969,  there  was  a turning  point.  I had  an  aptitude  for 
learning  certain  skills  and  an  aversion  to  others,  like  anybody 
else:  I drew  a lot,  was  very  good  at  learning  languages,  spent 
a lot  of  time  in  high  school  writing  poetry,  cleaned  houses 
from  when  I was  twelve,  had  a green  thumb,  and  relished  any 
planning  activity  that  involved  coordinating  many  aspects  of 
a whole.  When  I got  older,  I knew  I had  to  support  myself 
and  realized  that  if  I did  something  I had  an  appetite  for,  that 
I might  succeed.  I already  knew  what  it  felt  like  not  to  have  a 
purpose,  having  been  lost  and  sad  for  much  of  my  adoles- 
cence. After  I flunked  out  of  Barnard  College  in  my  first  year, 

I floundered,  working  at  small  jobs.  It  felt  terrible. 

Drawing  from  observation  was  the  thing  that  was  easiest  for 
me  at  that  time,  so  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  I decided  to  go 
to  the  New  York  Studio  School  of  Drawing,  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  which  was  then  the  equivalent  of  a rigorous  trade  school.  It  fea- 
tured an  eight-hour  day,  five  days  a week,  of  straight  studio  time.  Anyway, 
in  painting  I found  something,  although  I didn’t  know  that  then,  that  I 
could  stick  with  enough  to  do  it  one  day  at  a time,  for  years.  My  subse- 
quent well-being  came  from  a delight  in  the  reality  of  working  from  life,  in 
a place  before  words.  I changed  howl  drew.  I learned  howto  use  oil  paint. 
I was  living  in  the  present  for  the  first  time  since  I was  a baby.  I felt  undi- 
vided and  physically  effective  and  honest.  And  because  I had  grown  up  in 
a financially  unstable,  relatively  bohemian  environment  (my  father  died  in 
debt),  having  a regular,  middle-class  income  didn’t  seem  like  a necessary 
part  of  being  a grown-up.  Having  a vocation  did. 


In  the  summer  of  1 970,  after  my  first  year  at  Studio  School,  I went  to  an 
art  camp  in  Skowhegan,  Maine,  where  I met  Timothy.  We  hooked  up 
and,  within  a year,  we  shacked  up.  He  loved  me  for  being  an  artist.  Hav- 
ing love,  sex,  a lovely  home  life,  and  a professional  soul  mate  to  pinch 
pennies  with  really  helped.  And  I had  some  good  friends  who  were  also 
coming  up  as  artists,  so  being  a painter  didn’t  seem  lonely,  even  if  it 
meant  being  in  my  studio  all  day. 

After  two  years  at  Studio  School,  I was  out  on  my  own,  and  began  show- 
ing and  selling  my  work.  My  first  exhibit  was  with  Sally  Nerber  and  Liz 
Upham  at  the  Cherry  Stone  Gallery  in  Wellfleet,  which  was  also  their  first 
show!  Having  their  support  at  that  stage  was  crucial. 


ANTELLA,  SEPTEMBER , TUSCANY,  1989-1990,  OIL  ON  PANEL,  9.875  by  9.875  inches 
PRIVATE  COLLECTION 


THE  NIGHTINGALE,  ANTELLA,  TUSCANY  1989,  OIL  ON  PANEL,  9.875  by  1 1.875  inches 

PRIVATE  COLLECTION 
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AT  THE  TRANSFER  STATION,  1999,  OIL  ON  PANEL,  9.125  by  12.125  INCHES,  private  COLLECTION 


THE  WELLFLEET  DUMP  used  to  have  a magnificent,  tangled  pile  of  trash,  which  was  plundered  by 
everyone.  The  DPW  employees  would  fluff  it  up  periodically  with  a bulldozer  and  occasionally  cart  it 
away.  I pulled  many  useful  items  out  of  it  over  many  years  and  used  to  walk  around  it  greedily,  hop- 
ing for  treasures.  The  pale  blue  sofa  was  there,  just  as  it  is,  in  the  vast  parlor  of  recycling  heaven.  That 
stuff  is  now  all  put  in  a dumpster  and  so  is  much  harder  to  scavenge,  which  many  people  mind. 

The  leggy,  second-growth  pines  were  once  part  of  a thick  patch  that  came  up  too  close  together, 
like  weeds,  from  a bare  slope.  When  she  first  saw  it,  Hayden  told  me  that  the  black  inside  the  uproot- 
ed catch  basin  on  the  left  reminded  her  of  certain  paintings  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  where  the 
mouth  of  his  tomb  is  seen  as  a bottomless  rectangle  of  darkness.  I did  see  many  versions  of  this  when 
Tim  and  I lived  in  Italy  in  1973,  and  in  Russian  icons,  when  I visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  1970.  What 
I painted  was  there  at  the  dump  on  that  day,  but  I think  she’s  probably  right:  the  image  has  those 
associations  for  me,  conscious  or  not.  And  is  the  broken  hose  The  Snake  in  the  Garden?  Maybe  so. 
I do  know  that  while  I was  there  getting  it  down  on  the  panel,  the  heap  reminded  me  of  the  tangled 
workings  of  Town  government,  which  I had  just  begun  to  participate  in. 

The  Town’s  solid  waste  is  taken  to  an  incinerator  off  Cape,  thus,  the  Transfer  Station.  This  is  the 
last  diary  painting  I’ve  made,  to  date. 

— Helen  Miranda  Wilson 


put  together  The  Art  of  the  Definite,  a group  show 
of  so-called  geometric  abstraction  in  NYC  at  DC 
Moore. 

Did  feminism  play  an  important  role  in  your  artistic 
development? 

And  how!  Did  and  does! 

I am  guessing  that  you  mean  the  feminism  in 
America  in  the  1970s.  When  I was  beginning  to 
paint  in  those  years,  there  was  relatively  very  little 
work  by  women  shown  in  any  gallery,  nevermind 
in  any  of  the  museums.  The  generation  ofwomen 
a bit  older  than  I am  broke  the  ice,  with  my  con- 
temporary baby  boomers  coming  along  close 
behind  them,  in  a wave  of  energy.  I already  knew 
how  necessary  the  support  and  esteem  for  and 
from  other  women  could  be,  because  of  my 
mother  and  my  best  friends. 

I am  privileged  and  white  and  so  I was  relatively 
protected  in  many  ways  from  discrimination. 
Despite  that,  like  most  other  women,  I had 
already  had  a taste  of  the  misogynistic  conven- 
tions that  have  wasted  women  and  killed  our 
appetite  to  flourish,  forever  it  seems.  The  glory 
given  almost  exclusively  to  young  male  painters 
when  I was  a young  female  painter  was  discour- 
aging,  when  I let  myself  notice  it.  Because  we 
worked  to  change  this,  by  the  ’80s,  more  galleries 
were  showing  women  and  making  money  with 
them  and  so,  we  were  cool!  There  were  a lot  of  us 
and  we  weren’t  the  exception.  We  were  no  longer 
relegated  to  the  roles  of  wives  or  lovers  of  famous 
men,  sitting  in  a corner  at  the  Cedar  Bar.  How 
good  it  feels  to  say  “we.”  Reading  Eleanor 
Munro’s  book  of  profiles  of  women  artists,  or 
your  book  about  Frida  Kahlo,  made  a difference 
and  this  too  was  part  of  the  feminism  of  the  ’70s. 
And  I am  still  pleased  to  call  myself  a feminist, 
meaning  simply  that  I’m  aware  of  harmful  social 
and  economic  inequalities  between  men  and 
women  and  wish  to  change  them  while  enjoying 
and  accepting  the  natural  differences  between  the 
sexes.  I do  my  best  to  sort  it  out,  as  I go. 


Most  of  all,  I suppose,  I knew  that  my  moth- 
er would  (and  did)  love  me  for  being  happy 
in  whatever  I did. 

Do  you  have  any  hobbies? 

Let’s  say  I have  a passion  for  beekeeping!  I’ve 
been  doing  it  for  eight  years  now,  maintain- 
ing between  four  and  seven  colonies.  I have 
finally  begun  to  know  more  about  insects 
in  general  . . . which  is  useful  for  one  of  my 
other  passions,  gardening.  My  fruit  and 
vegetable  plantings  produce  four  or  five 
times  as  much  as  they  used  to  because  they 
are  so  well  pollinated.  I also  barter  honey 
for  shellfish.  This  spring  I fell  in  love  with  a 
chicken,  an  Araucana  hen  who  had  been 
abandoned  on  Bound  Brook  Island.  I 
brought  her  home  and  she  gives  me  a beau- 
tiful, pale  blue-green  egg  every  day.  I’ve 
found  another  hen  to  keep  her  company 
and  I’m  learning  a lot  about  chickens,  the 
same  way  I did  about  bees. 

I’m  also  an  occasional  curator.  It’s  another 
excuse  to  do  installations!  Most  recently,  I 


FAITH,  1990-1996,  OIL  ON  PANEL,  7 by12  inches,  courtesy  of  the  artist 
The  overlay  layer  includes  a map  done  in  1848  of  the  land  the  artist  was  raised  on. 
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ROMANCE  (SECOND  VERSION),  1995,  OIL  ON  PANEL,  4.4375  by  4.4375  inches,  private  collection 


seems  not  normal.  Which  my  father,  at  least,  had  to  do.  I didn’t  have 
to  invent  the  wheel.  My  mother’s  wealthy  Russian-German  family 
was  so  unusual  that  she  wasn’t  really  pushing  the  envelope  by  want- 
ing to  paint,  except  for  the  fact  that  she  was  a woman.  Her  influence 
had  everything  to  do  with  my  becoming  an  artist.  I was  and  am 
affected  by  her  European  perspective,  tempered  by  two  world  wars, 
her  emigrant’s  sense  of  loss  and  freedom,  her  tolerance  of  eccentric- 
ity, and  her  otherwise  deeply  educated,  spiritually  grounded  sense  of 
life.  And  I believe  that  it  affected  my  father:  she  was  the  first  woman 
he  married  (he  was  married  four  times)  who  came  from  a back- 
ground that  accepted  and  encouraged  scholarship  and  art. 

Is  there  something  in  your  past  or  in  your  psychological  makeup 
that  has  any  bearing  on  your  keen  powers  of  observation? 

It’s  nice  to  hear  that  you  think  I have  them!  My  appetite  for  looking 
closely  (keenly?)  at  what’s  in  front  of  me  is  probably  physiological.  It’s 
more  like  a hunger  or  a thirst  than  anything  else.  And  until  I was  in 
my  forties,  I had  better  than  twenty-twenty  vision.  I suppose  that 
being  born  with  this  is  a big  part  of  my  penchant  for  making  pictures 
(even  though  I now  need  glasses)  in  the  same  way  that  having  perfect 
pitch  could  boost  one’s  decision  to  be  a musician  or  a piano  tuner. 

The  ability  to  see  what  I’m  painting  with  great  intensity  and  do  it  for 
a longtime,  is  another  matter.  Since  I’m  not  perverse,  permission  to 
do  this  is  allowed  by  my  sense  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  it: 
it  isn’t  a disobedience  or  an  escape.  It  won’t  isolate  me.  I do  it  as  if 
I were  a healthy  animal,  not  a diva.  Making  pictures  feels  uncon- 
flicted and  easy,  unlike  so  many  other  things  in  my  experience. 
It’s  like  making  a meal.  Keeping  bees.  Going  to  municipal  meetings 
where  I can  hang  out  with  other  people.  My  life  is  so  simple. 
Love.  Learn.  Work.  Play.  Eat.  Drink.  Swim.  Sleep. 


Did  your  parents  encourage  you  to  be  an  artist? 

No,  but  they  let  me  have  making  pictures  as  my  private  pleasure  when  I was 
a child  . . . they  didn’t  inhibit  me  or  attach  what  I did  to  their  egos.  Or  at 
least,  not  so  I noticed.  When  I started  painting  full-time,  they  both  acted 
as  if  it  was  honorable  work.  A job.  And  my  mother  understood,  deeply, 
what  it  meant  to  be  a painter.  She  studied  with  Hans  Hofmann  in  Munich 
when  she  was  seventeen.  Drew  like  an  angel.  Did  commissioned  frescoes. 
In  her  wild  twenties,  in  the  ’20s  in  Paris,  she  studied  with  Andre  Lhote,  who 
had  a famous  atelier.  Later,  even  though  she  stopped  painting  she  seemed 
to  have  no  disappointment  in  herself.  I felt  no  pressure  or  jealousy  from  her 
when  I became  an  artist  myself.  She  worked  at  other  things  that  she 
enjoyed.  She  made  the  rooms  we  lived  in  look  and  feel  and  smell  wonder- 
ful. She  understood  that  beauty  in  our  surroundings  was  essential.  This  was 
an  encouragement. 

My  father  appreciated  what  it  meant  to  be  an  artist,  in  the  more  general 
sense,  and  seemed  to  respect  my  wanting  to  paint.  But  his  approval  was 
never  as  informed  or  important  to  me  as  my  mother’s.  He  died  when  I was 
twenty-four,  so  who  knows  how  supportive  he  might  have  been— or  not— 
had  he  seen  me  develop.  At  least  he  got  to  see  my  first  show  and  he  paid 
for  the  two  years  at  Studio  School. 

Has  coming  from  a literary  family  affected  your  work  in  any  particular  way? 

No.  A literary  family?  That’s  an  odd  way  to  think  about  a family  that  has 
had  only  one  writer  (my  father)  that  I know  of,  on  either  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  growing  up  on  a property  that  has  one  of  the  biggest, 
formally  designed  gardens  on  the  Lower  Cape  has  affected  my  life  pro- 
foundly. Another  question  might  be:  do  I really  prefer  gardening  to  paint- 
ing? Living  with  the  legacy  of  the  extraordinary  Betsey  Freeman 
(1838-1935),  who  made  this  garden  from  nothing  (and  whose  parents 
had  the  house  we  live  in  built)  has  been  a constant  inspiration.  Maintain- 
ing what  she  started  and  adding  to  it  has  changed  my  life.  Her  passion  for 
landscape  design  was  all  about  being  an  artist . . . growing  vegetables  and 
fruits  was  something  she  did  on  the  side.  To  be  honest,  I paint  in  part  to 
support  my  gardening  habit.  For  example,  in  the  last  few  years,  I have 
planted  eight  tree  peonies  and  five  magnolias.  So  far. 

I do  admit  that  being  a second-generation  artist  is  easier  than  having  to 
break  away  from  a social  and  economic  milieu  where  having  a life  in  art 


HAYDEN  HERRERA  is  a New  York-based  art  historian  and  critic  whose  first  book, 
Frida:  A Biography  of  Frida  Kahlo  (which  served  as  her  doctoral  dissertation),  was 
published  in  1983  and  in  2002  became  the  basis  fora  major  motion  picture.  Her  sec- 
ond full-length  biography,  Arshile  Gorky:  His  Life  and  Work,  published  by  Farrar, 
Straus  <&  Giroux  in  2003,  was  a fnalist  for  a Pulitzer  Prize.  She  has  also  written  sev- 
eral shorter  artists’  biographies:  Mary  Frank  ( 1990);  Matisse:  A Portrait  (1993); 
and  Joan  Snyder  (2005).  Currently  she  is  working  on  a biography  of  the  sculptor 
Isamu  Noguchi,  and  she  is  curating  a Frida  Kahlo  centennial  exhibition  to  open  at  the 
Walker  Art  Center  this  October  and  to  travel  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  and 
to  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  She  summers  in  Truro  and  was  the  cover 
subject  of  the  2003/04  issue  of  Provincetown  Arts. 
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Selina  Trieff  A WISE  MENAGERIE 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  BUSA 


The  Painting  of  Performers 

OLD  IS  VERY  SOFT.  A substance  so  rare  and  beautiful  must  be  beneficial  to  one’s  health, 
people  have  long  assumed,  and  sometimes  gold  flakes  are  used  as  a food  decoration;  a 
little  bit  of  gold  in  your  body  is  supposed  to  give  your  skin  an  inner  glow.  Gold  possess- 
es a dull  gleam  that  polishes  to  mirror  brightness.  When  alloyed  with  other  metals,  it 
exhibits  complex  color  variations.  Iron  turns  it  blue.  Copper  reddens  it,  and  platinum 
makes  it  whiter.  Gold  is  the  most  malleable  metal  known  to  man.  A troy  ounce— based 
on  a twelve-ounce  pound— can  be  hammered  with  wooden  mallets  to  make  it  thin  enough  to  cover 
three  hundred  square  feet.  We  associate  gold  with  medals  given  for  great  deeds,  the  gilded  domes  of 
state  houses,  and  jewelry  deposited  in  bank  vaults.  Beyond  being  a store  of  value,  gold  is  used  to  fill 
hollow  teeth  and  glaze  the  visors  of  astronauts’  helmets  to  protect  them  from  the  searing  glare  of  the 
sun  when  they  are  in  outer  space.  The  gold  leaf  that  Selina  Trieff  uses  in  place  of  paint  in  her  paint- 
ings costs  about  $800  fora  box  of  twenty  books  of  leaves,  but,  as  she  told  me,  “You  get  a lot  of  gold.” 
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She  was  in  Wellfleet  last  March  in  order  to  attend  to  the  selection  and  pho- 
tographing of  about  forty  paintings  that  would  be  in  a large  survey  this 
summer  at  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum.  Having  known 
Trieff  and  her  husband,  Robert  Henry,  for  many  years,  and  admired  their 
work,  I was  curious  to  know  how  they  functioned  as  an  artist  couple  able 
to  do  strikingly  individual  work  under  the  same  roof.  They  are  featured  in 
a documentary  film,  Their  Life  in  Art  (Vineyard  Productions,  2006),  which 
provides  glimpses  and  conversations  with  each  in  their  various  studios,  dur- 
ing the  span  of  years  when  they  raised  two  daughters,  between  New  York, 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  the  Lower  Cape. 

Trieff  began  using  gold  leaf  when  she  started  painting  portraits  of  her 
daughters,  Sarah  and  Jane,  posing  the  children  in  black  velvet  dresses. 
Thinking  of  the  way  Velazquez  inflected  the  necklaces  in  his  portraits,  Tri- 
eff began  to  thumb  gold  leaf  onto  necklaces  worn  by  her  daughters.  She 
was  mindful  that  Velazquez  could  paint  a color  that  looked  like  gold,  but, 
in  her  paradoxical  modesty,  Trieff  chose  to  use  the  real  McCoy.  While  con- 
ceding the  talent  of  the  Spanish  artist  who  inspired  her,  Trieff  discovered 
that  the  natural  medium  for  her  expression  was  not  confined  to  pigment. 
Since  then,  the  use  of  gold  has  become  something  of  her  signature.  She 
applies  the  gold  leaf  directly  onto  paint  when  it  is  tacky.  Often  she  paints 
over  some  of  the  leaf.  Her  integration  of  these  divergent  mediums  creates 
a shimmering  equivalence  that  is  similar  to  the  relation  of  a solid  subject 
to  its  ephemeral  shadow. 

Just  as  the  traveling  performers  in  the  commedia  dell’arte  of  the  six- 
teenth century  chose  to  present  themselves  as  stock  characters,  improvis- 
ing new  scenarios  by  enacting  an  aspect  never  developed  in  the  existing 
script,  so  Trieff  reprises  her  cast  of  troubadours  and  their  menagerie  of 
domestic  and  farmyard  animals.  Her  people  share  strong  kinship  in  their 
faces,  but  their  bodies  are  mostly  clothed.  They  huddle  together,  conspir- 
atorially  whispering.  They  look  out,  not  at  an  individual  viewer,  but  at  a 
sea  of  faces  in  an  anonymous  audience.  Her  figures,  both  human  and  ani- 
mal, wear  porcelain  expressions— unmoving,  serenely  poised,  calmly  pur- 
poseful, with  zones  of  otherworldly  energy  registering  in  their  eyes.  Eye- 
brows are  rendered  thin  or  thick,  pale  or  blackly  emphatic,  and  these 


small  differences  are  significant  in  the  way  the  figure  fits  into  the  compo- 
sition. She  applies  the  makeup  of  a woman’s  social  face,  using  it  to  com- 
pose the  masks  her  figures  wear  when  they  appear  on  the  canvas  that  is 
the  artist’s  stage. 

TriefPs  figures  look  more  like  women  than  men,  but  they  reference  a 
variety  of  costumed  personages— court  jesters  with  an  undertone  of  cyni- 
cism, shrine  seekers  with  personal  agendas,  widows  wearing  a cloth  so 
black  they  seem  protected  from  their  grief.  Their  tight-fitting  costumes, 
revealing  slender,  athletic  bodies,  suggest  performers  at  ease,  however  pre- 
pared to  tumble  and  leap.  Slim  at  the  waist,  her  figures  remind  us  that  boys 
played  women  in  medieval  and  Renaissance  plays. 

Even  though  he  is  aware  that  many  people  have  remarked  about  the 
apparent  androgyny  ofTrieff’s  figures,  Bob  Henry  said  he  sees  only  por- 
traits of  women.  For  my  part,  I see  an  intrapsychic  dialogue  between  two 
sister-images  ofTrieff’s  ideal  self.  The  androgyny  means  the  two  do  not 
have  to  be  sisters.  They  could  be  acrobats  about  to  do  somersaults.  As  we 
discussed  this  question,  Trieff  asked  me,  “Could  they  simply  be  people?” 

Once,  visitingjapan,  the  two  attended  a Noh  play  in  Kyoto.  Noh  plays 
can  last  for  eight  hours,  and  Selina  and  Bob,  being  baffled  tourists,  sat  for 
only  the  two-hour  introduction.  During  that  extended  period,  Bob 
became  aware  that  two  Japanese  ladies,  seated  next  to  him,  were  having 
trouble  finding  their  place  in  the  script.  Instinctively,  he  remembered  his 
synagogue  education  in  which  he  and  his  classmates  fumbled  the  pages 
of  the  book  in  their  hand;  quickly  he  pointed,  somehow  by  sound,  to  page 
47.  Without  knowing  howto  speakjapanese,  he  helped  the  native  speak- 
ers pick  up  the  sequence. 

There  is  an  otherworldly  elegance  in  TriefPs  isolated  figures.  They 
stand  before  us  with  dignified  ceremony.  I immediately  see  Manet’s  crisp 
reorientation  of  a flute  player  on  a red  ground,  but  I know  this  is  a fool- 
ish association  with  TriefPs  grounds  in  gold  leaf.  Something  altogether 
different  is  going  on,  not  about  the  isolation  of  the  figure,  but  about  the 
integration  of  the  person  into  the  company  of  surrounding  color.  If  I men- 
tion Alex  Katz,  who,  along  with  Trieff,  exhibited  in  Provincetown  in  the 
midfiffies  at  the  Sun  Gallery,  the  comparison  reveals  TriefPs  divergence 
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TWO  FIGURES ; 1997,  OIL  AND  GOLD  LEAF  ON  CANVAS,  72  by  60  inches,  courtesy  berta  walker  gallery 


from  Katz’s  depiction  of  expressionless  and  blank 
eyes.  What  is  it  about  the  eyes  of  living  creatures 
that  fascinates  Trieff,  and  makes  all  their  emotion 
concentrated  in  the  eyes,  which  glow  like  coals  in 
the  sockets  of  the  white  masks  they  wear? 

She  emphasizes  the  oval  of  a face  by  outlining 
its  shape  and  the  key  features— fleshy  nose,  lips 
zipped  shut,  and  intensely,  poignantly  expressive 
eyes.  She  hints  that  her  people  have  ears  tucked 
under  their  caps.  I am  always  curious  if  visual 
artists  consider  the  eyes  more  important  than  the 
other  organs  of  reception  we  humans  share. 
Artists  know  they  are  talking  animals,  and  have 
things  to  say  beyond  what  the  eyes  see.  Her  fig- 
eyes  see  what  they  are  attracted  to,  what 
1 e about.  If  they  are  attracted  to  goats  as 
much  children,  so  be  it. 

There  is  a difference  between  raising  children 
and  painting  pictures  of  goats.  Yet,  Trieff  opens  her 
faces  of  people  to  scrutiny  without  exposing  them, 
outlining  instead  the  contour  of  a tight-fitting  cap 
or  cowl  or  even  close-cropped  hair.  The  white  vis- 


age, devoid  of  any  expression  except  in  the  eyes, 
stares  back  at  us,  out  at  us,  as  if  we  are  invisible. 

She  does  not  consider  her  pictures  to  be  a type 
of  self-portraiture.  Much  of  their  meaning 
depends  more  on  the  gesture  of  the  body  than 
the  tilt  of  the  head.  “Body  gesture,”  she  told  me, 
“is  more  of  a portrait  than  the  mask  of  the  face.” 

Wellfleet 

WHILE  HER  FAMILY  was  spending  summers  on 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  over  several  decades,  Trieff 
was  invited  by  Leo  Manso  to  teach  a class  at  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum.  The 
invitation,  in  the  early  eighties,  made  her  realize 
that  she  missed  Provincetown.  For  about  a decade 
they  had  made  annual  pilgrimages  to  Province- 
town  during  the  summer,  exhibiting  their  work  at 
the  Berta  Walker  Gallery.  In  the  early  nineties,  she 
was  asked  to  teach  a painting  workshop  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  Selina  said  to  Bob,  “While 
I’m  teaching,  why  don’t  you  look  for  a house? 
We’ll  sell  the  Vineyard  house  and  buy  a house  in 


Provincetown.”  However,  they 
found  nothing  they  could  afford  in 
Provincetown.  Once  again,  a 
decade  after  they  left  Provincetown 
because  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  prop- 
erty in  Martha’s  Vineyard,  the  price 
of  real  estate  had  become  too 
princely  for  their  present  means. 
When  Bob  discovered  a house  on 
Commercial  Street  in  Wellfleet, 
across  from  the  inner  harbor  and 
possessing  two  storefront  windows 
where  each  artist  could  hang  a sin- 
gle work  to  share  with  passersby, 
Selina  said,  “Wellfleet  is  close 
enough.” 

Back  in  the  Vineyard,  her 
daughter  Sarah  was  babysitting 
Louie,  their  mostly  white,  mixed- 
breed  dog  with  yellow  ears,  whom 
Selina  had  painted  many  times, 
never  once  using  the  opportunity  to 
gold  leaf  his  ears.  Selina  told  Sarah 
that  they  were  going  to  sell  the 
Vineyard  house  and  buy  a house  in 
Wellfleet.  Sarah  started  crying.  She 
had  grown  up  summering  on  the 
Vineyard.  Selina  and  Bob  liked  the 
Vineyard.  “How  can  you  not  like 
the  Vineyard?”  Selina  asked  me. 
The  parents  relented,  choosing  to 
keep  the  Vineyard  property  and 
take  out  a mortgage  for  the  Well- 
fleet  house.  Over  the  years  since 
their  re-arrival,  both  have  had 
annual  exhibitions  at  the  Berta 
Walker  Gallery.  Henry  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Provincetown  Art  Asso- 
ciation and  Museum  during  its 
remarkable  expansion  and  remod- 
eling, completed  last  year. 

In  the  Vineyard  they  had  a circle 
of  friends  who  were  artists,  but  they 
gravitated  back  to  Provincetown, 
where  they  could  more  naturally 
play  leadership  roles  in  the  com- 
munity; here  they  were  understood  by  their  peers 
for  their  longtime  involvement  with  the  crucial 
issues  that,  like  geological  pressures,  form  each 
artist  into  her  or  his  individual  shape. 

What  is  a successful  career?  Bob  is  clear  that  it 
is  one  in  which  the  artist,  aging,  continues  to  do 
her  or  his  work.  He,  personally,  is  not  interested 
in  “big  money,”  he  said,  reminding  me  of  the  title 
of  the  novel  by  John  Dos  Passos,  The  Big  Money. 
The  suspicion  seems  to  be  that  the  reward  of 
money  is  excessive,  unnecessary  to  the  profound 
satisfaction  of  simply  being  an  artist. 

In  their  view  of  Wellfleet  Harbor  at  low  tide, 
the  water  reveals  its  essence  when  it  disappears. 
An  odor  as  strong  as  smelling  salts  invades  one’s 
nostrils,  shocking  your  sleepy  self  into  wakeful- 
ness of  a dimension  that  painting  cannot  access 
with  its  flat,  merely  visual  surface.  Every  artist 
knows  the  limitation  of  the  eyeballs.  How  can  the 
visual  represent  the  sharp  scent  of  goat  cheese? 

Selina’s  studio  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
house,  and  Bob’s  is  upstairs.  One  thing  they  both 
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utilize  in  their  studios  is  a worktable  mounted  on 
wheels,  with  each  artist’s  cart  encrusted  with 
thick  paint,  piled  on  like  detailed  topography 
maps  in  organized  colors  showing  badlands,  tur- 
bulent hills,  and  terrifying  peaks  of  paint,  with 
crusts  hardening  but  with  buried  pigment  remain- 
ing useable  if  the  skin  were  punctured  to  access 
the  wetness  below  the  surface. 

The  aromatic  molecules  that  circulate  in  their 
Wellfleet  environs  connote  intense  fertility.  The 
separate  studios  of  these  artists  are  not  so  sepa- 
rate. Inside,  one  meanders  from  rooms  where 
paintings  are  stored,  to  an  ample  kitchen,  and  to 
living  areas  filled  with  paintings  by  friends  of  the 
couple.  Art  suffuses  the  atmosphere.  Turpentine 
and  honey,  pinesap  and  shifting  winds  waft— and 
that  brings  up  a curious  topic:  the  exaggerated 
noses  ofTriefFs  people,  pets,  and  farm  animals. 

The  snouts  of  her  pigs  are  both  grandiose  and 
royal.  She  regards  pigs  as  pulchritudinous,  a word 
that  sounds  rather  nasty  but  actually  is  an  appreci- 
ation of  great  physical  beauty.  Lawrence  Alloway, 
writing  about  TriefP  s portraits  of  swine,  connected 
these  creatures  to  the  sailors  who  traveled  with 
Ulysses,  and  were  transformed  by  Circe  into  beasts, 
and  it  is  true  that  her  pigs  look  as  handsome  and 
attractive  as  her  people. 

Selina  and  Bob  display  their  paintings  to  side- 
walk traffic  in  the  two  storefront  windows  of  their 
house.  Bob’s  work  tends  to  occupy  the  left  win- 
dow, perhaps  because  he  is  left-handed.  Selena’s 
paintings  are  typically  situated  in  the  window  to 
the  right  of  the  door,  perhaps  because  she  is  right- 
handed.  Watching  them  paint  in  the  documentary 
film,  I realized  that  what  people  do  unconsciously 
I take  as  authentic,  honest  testimony— what 
lawyers  call  an  “excited  utterance,”  an  emotional 
statement  so  compelling  that  it  bypasses  the  rule 
against  hearsay  and  transforms  the  utterance  into 
factual  evidence. 

How  do  these  two  artists  speak  to  each  other 
in  their  art?  Bob  Henry  is  taking  his  time  to  final- 
ize a new  series  of  triptychs,  which  is  a complicat- 
ed summary  of  his  career.  A central  figure,  a 
hanging  man,  appears  in  multiple  incarnations. 
He  appears  isolated  in  a monochromatic  atmos- 
phere, but  the  isolation  is  disorienting  because  it 
is  not  a suspension  oftime  but  is  filled  with  a con- 
fusion of  whether  the  hanging  figure  is  floating 
upward  or  falling  downward.  We  feel  the  motion, 
but  cannot  define  the  direction.  These  new  trip- 
tychs have  a central  panel  that  shows  the  cosmic 
whole  from  a distance.  A boat  may  be  sinking, 
but  a survivor  may  be  saved.  Both  artists  show 
the  drama  of  humanity,  the  theatricality  of  life,  in 
which  masks,  and  motion,  do  not  provide 
answers  but  add  uncertainty. 

When  I visited  in  March,  Selina,  who  had  been 
hospitalized,  was  sprightly,  moving  at  ease  in  her 
aluminum  walker,  efficiently  making  her  way 
across  her  crowded  studio  like  a bird  in  a cage  that 
is  home  to  her.  Indeed,  she  was  dressed  in  a royal 
costume  of  her  own  invention,  and  it  made  me 
think  of  how  she  had  transmuted  the  distant 
impulse  of  her  subjects  into  contemporary  insight 
into  our  relationships  with  those  we  love.  She  had 
been  looking  at  an  album  of  old  family  photo- 
graphs, charmed  by  remembering  her  own  and 


her  children’s  childhoods.  The  album  reminded 
me  of  her  paintings,  in  which  the  same  family,  the 
same  troupe  of  performers,  enact  different  scenes. 
When  she  spoke  to  me,  her  voice  was  small. 
Often,  she  projected  her  words  at  the  floor,  as  if 
she  were  whispering  a secret,  yet  her  girlish  impish- 
ness was  as  resonant  as  the  concussion  of  a 
bronze  gong.  Her  youth  shines  through  her  age. 

On  a table  in  her  studio  were  unopened  pack- 
ages of  paintbrushes  made  from  goat  hair.  She 
asked  me  to  crack  one  open,  and  I did,  using  it 
instinctively  to  caress  the  two-day  stubble  of  my 
beard.  I felt  I had  been  dusted  with  talcum  pow- 

“ She  applies  the  makeup 
of  a woman’s  social  face, 
using  it  to  compose  the 
masks  her  figures  wear 
when  they  appear  on  the 
canvas  that  is  the  artist’s 
stage.  ” 

der,  the  brush  was  so  soft.  For  years,  Trieff  has 
been  buying  the  brushes  from  Utrecht.  They  are 
not  expensive,  she  said.  They  hold  a tremendous 
amount  of  paint,  and,  like  the  sweep  of  an  ani- 
mal’s tail,  give  Trieff  great  gestural  opportunities. 

Brooklyn  1945-55 

BOTH  ARTISTS  were  born  in  Brooklyn,  but  they 
did  not  meet  until  they  were  students  at  Brooklyn 
College  in  the  early  ’50s.  Selena  grew  up  in  a 
home  without  pets.  Only  a few  trees  lined  the 
streets  in  the  neighborhood  where  she  lived. 
Squirrels  were  rare.  But  in  a figure-drawing  class 
with  Ad  Reinhardt  she  was  obliged  to  copy  a plas- 
ter cast  in  an  effort  to  make  it  look  like  a photo- 
graph. “The  moral,”  which  Selina  said  she  derived 
from  the  exercise,  was  that  she  would  “never  have 
to  do  this  again.” 

Reinhardt  became  a friend  of  both  artists,  and 
stayed  in  touch  via  a series  of  postcards  he  sent 
over  the  years.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  in 
August  1967,  he  relayed  news  of  his  travels,  then 
indicated  he  was  back  at  the  “old  grind,  nine  or 
eleven  to  five  or  eight,  day  in  day  out,  same  thing, 
same  size,  will  it  ever  end,  this  endlessness  and 
timelessness?  Love  to  all.”  Selina  said  to  Bob, 
“Gee,  Ad’s  depressed.” 

Mark  Rothko,  whom  Trieff  also  studied  with, 
suffered  greatly  from  depression.  Selina  surmises 
that  “maybe  he  was  too  philosophical  or  too  Jew- 
ish.” His  mood  reminded  Trieff  of  her  father  mut- 
tering, Oy,  Oy,  Oy!  about  the  sorry  state  of  the 
world,  yet  remaining  helpful  and  caring  toward 
the  welfare  of  his  friends.  Here  I am  reminded  of 
the  famous  goat  joke,  where  a burdened  husband 
complains  to  a rabbi  about  his  difficult  life  with 
his  nagging  wife  and  his  needy  nine  children.  The 
man  is  nearly  in  tears,  describing  the  misery  of  liv- 
ing in  the  same  small  room  together.  “What 


should  I do?”  the  man  asks.  The  rabbi  says,  “Get 
a goat.”  Indeed,  the  sad  fellow  does  get  a goat, 
but  when  they  take  the  goat  in,  life  becomes  more 
miserable  than  ever.  A week  later,  he  returns  to 
complain  to  the  rabbi,  and  the  rabbi  now  advises, 
“Get  rid  of  the  goat.”  That  solves  the  man’s  misery: 
suddenly  he  feels  he  has  achieved  true  happiness. 

During  their  college  years,  Henry  was  also  tak- 
ing opportunities  to  draw  in  Hans  Hofmann’s 
night  classes  in  his  school  on  Eighth  Street,  locat- 
ed above  the  Village  Barn,  a popular  movie  the- 
ater, attracting  people  from  the  larger  community. 
The  young  artists  that  Trieff  and  Henry  drew  with 
included  Jan  Muller,  Wolf  Kahn,  Mary  Frank,  and 
Bob  Beauchamp.  The  importance  of  drawing 
before  a figure  became  primary  to  Trieff. 
Upstairs,  the  north  windows  were  soaped  with 
broad,  circular  strokes,  like  white  clouds.  The 
soaping  of  the  windows  helped  make  the  light 
steady  and  translucent,  but,  according  to  wit- 
nesses, the  red  strobe  of  an  ambulance  or  a fire 
truck  could  cast  its  vibrating  hue  through  the 
clouded  windows,  and  the  nude  model  would 
turn  pink.  Here  I feel  is  a source  ofTrieff’s  love  of 
the  color  of  the  flesh  of  robust  pigs. 

Newly  ensconced  on  the  Vineyard,  she  went  to 
meet  her  neighbor  Ann  Hopkins,  who  owned  the 
farm  at  the  top  of  the  hill  that  cast  a shadow  on 
their  little  spread.  Selina  inquired  about  whether 
Ann  had  any  goat  yogurt,  but  she  had  none. 
Instead,  her  refrigerator  was  filled  with  butchered 
portions  of  a pig.  Selina,  who  had  made  sketches 
of  many  of  the  farm  animals  asked,  “Someone  I 
know?”  Something  of  the  difference  between  live- 
stock that  was  raised  for  food  and  a domestic  pet 
whom  you  love  and  feed  guides  the  ethical  line 
etched  in  Trieffs  paintings,  where  the  face  and  fea- 
tures of  an  animal  are  adjusted  to  place  them  mid- 
way between  contemplation  and  action.  Her 
human  figures  are  also  poised  for  action,  but  pre- 
fer to  pause.  They  seem  aware  that  the  viewer  is 
uncomfortable  with  their  delay.  The  leotards  of  her 
dancers  are  the  costumes  of  action,  showing 
preparation  for  leaping.  Trieff  arrests  her  perform- 
ers before  they  can  perform.  Their  aura  of  anticipa- 
tion is  palpable  in  their  attitude.  This  is  true,  not 
only  of  her  acrobats,  harlequins,  and  pages  in 
attendance,  but  of  her  fierce  roosters,  ominous 
crows,  and  regal  goats. 

At  the  Hofmann  School,  Trieff  sometimes 
drew  a simple  still  life,  but  more  often  she  pre- 
ferred a live  model  who  took  a series  of  poses.  Art 
students  for  ages  have  been  taught  to  draw  with 
charcoal  because  the  medium  is  so  malleable, 
producing  a crisp  line  as  readily  as  a blunt 
smudge.  Whatever  is  put  down  can  be  erased.  No 
one  in  Hofmann’s  class  questioned  if  direct  visu- 
al expression  was  the  only  road  to  authentic 
expression.  In  order  to  make  a painting,  certain 
fundaments  had  to  be  grasped  as  concretely  as 
cobblestones.  Whether  Hofmann  discussed 
Picasso  or  Piero  della  Francesca,  Kandinsky  or 
Giotto,  he  explicitly  defined  the  problem  for  a 
generation  of  artists  as  a translation  of  the  three 
dimensions  of  actual  space  into  the  two  dimen- 
sions of  virtual  space  in  the  flat  picture  plane. 

Hofmann  taught  that  the  paradox  of  painting 
existed  in  its  third  dimension,  not  present  in  the 
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Provincetown 
Art  Association 
and  Museum 


460  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown  MA  02657 
508.487.1750  www.paam.org 

Summer  2007 
EXHIBITION  HIGHLIGHTS 

Art  of  the  Garden 


May  25 -July  15 


Victor  and  Charles  DeCarlo 

June  8 — July  29 

Hyman  Shrand 

June  8 — July  15 

Jim  Hansen 

June  15 -July  22 


Edwin  Dickinson 

in  Provincetown:  1912-1937 

July  20 -September  23 


Selina  Trieff 

July  27 -September  2 

12  x 12  Silent  Auction 

August  3 - September  2 


MASS  Art 

September  7 - September  23 

Auction  Preview 

September  7 - September  22 

Lillian  Orlowsky 

September  28  - November  25 

21  in  Truro:  Visions  and 
Voices  of  the  Outer  Cape 
September  28-  November  4 


PROGRAMS  & EVENTS 

10th  Annual  Secret  Garden  Tour 

Sunday,  July  15  10am-3pm 

Consignment  Auctions 

Saturday,  May  19  7pm 
Saturday,  September  22  7pm 

Fredi  Schiff  Levin  Lecture  Series 

filmArt@PAAM 


Music  Series 

Music  in  the  Cape  Air  with  Dick  Miller 
Summer  Jazz  with  Bart  Weisman 
Blue  Door  Chamber  Music 


CHICKEN,  2007,  OIL  ON  HYPRO,  24  by  18  inches 

COURTESY  BERTA  WALKER  GALLERY 


picture,  but  animated  through 
implication.  If  there  was  to  be 
vitality,  vibration,  life,  a quiver  of 
suggestion,  a spark  of  animation, 
a felt  physical  sensation,  then 
there  must  be  dynamic  motion. 

Hofmann  demonstrated  the  idea 
by  explaining  that,  if  you  pressed 
your  index  finger  into  a balloon 
filled  with  water,  you  would  feel 
the  balloon  bulging  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  whole  volume,  keep- 
ing its  integrity,  is  obliged  to 
adjust  to  any  displacement. 

The  Hofmann  School,  center  of 
a legendary  enthusiasm,  was  a kind 
of  contemporary  artistic  Delphi.  In 
the  ancient  city  the  oracle  spoke 
inscrutably  from  a cleft  in  a rock. 

Hofmann,  too,  spoke  English  with 
such  a thick  German  accent  that, 
to  many,  he  seemed  to  speak  two 
languages  at  once.  When  in  class— 
he  didn’t  come  every  day— Hof- 
mann went  from  easel  to  easel, 
making  remarks.  He  was  clear 
about  the  teacher-student  relation- 
ship; he  was  the  teacher  who  sim- 
ply started  with  what  the  pupil 
offered.  Sometimes  the  artist  had 
to  sacrifice  in  order  to  create,  a concept  he  demon- 
strated, shockingly,  again  and  again,  by  tearing  a 
student’s  drawing  along  a certain  axis  and  realign- 
ing what  was  up  and  what  was  down  into  a new, 
revelatoryjuxtaposition  offerees. 

I asked  Trieff  if  Hofmann  ever  tore  her  drawing 
in  half.  “Oh,  sure,”  she  said.  “He’d  say  this  part 
should  go  here  and  that  part  should  go  there.”  If 
this  demonstration  did  not  exactly  shock  her,  it 
did  make  her  keenly  aware  of  the  tension  created 
by  moving  one  part  of  the  drawing  into  a new 
relation.  She  saw  before  her  eyes  how  the  drawing 
began  to  “spin,”  as  she  put  it.  She  was  bemused 
by  Hofmann’s  direct  and  casual  brilliance. 
“Damn!  He’s  right  again,”  she  would  mutter. 

The  touch  of  the  master,  the  laying  on  of  hands 
in  order  to  transfer  the  feel  of  a creative  decision, 
was  part  of  Hofmann’s  Germanic  culture.  Trieff 
cannot  imagine  Ad  Reinhardt  or  Mark  Rothko, 
her  other  brilliant  teachers  at  Brooklyn  College, 
touching  a student’s  drawing.  Rothko  made  clear 
that  he  considered  Rembrandt  the  first  modern 
painter.  Rembrandt’s  moody  tonalism  found  its 
way  into  Rothko’s  meditative  fields  of  color,  and 
Trieff  remembers  the  inspiration  Rothko  found  in 
Rembrandt’s  career:  “He  painted  for  himself,  not 
for  a patron.  His  paintings  are  personal.” 

Rothko’s  paintings  are  also  “personal,”  per- 
haps less  abstract  than  emotional  in  their  desper- 
ate demarcation  of  fields  of  purple  trauma  and 
gray  doubt.  Rothko  complained  that  people 
urged  the  artist  to  “go  back  to  nature,”  but  he 
noticed  that  nobody  suggested  they  go  “forward 
to  nature.” 

Transformation  of  the  Model 

THE  MODEL  MAY  BE  the  mirror  of  the  self  in  Tri- 
efiPs  work.  Her  performers  look  out  at  the  audi- 


ence, viewing  them,  but  without  any  apparent 
recognition.  Theater,  over  centuries,  has  devel- 
oped the  convention  of  the  “fourth  wall,”  where 
the  audience  can  see  the  actors,  but  the  actors 
can’t  see  the  audience. 

Recently,  Trieff  found  some  early  works  from 
the  Hofmann  classes  in  which  she  and  Bob  made 
drawings  that  structured  the  model  along  Cubist 
lines.  She  saw  that  neither  could  tell  whose  work 
was  whose.  The  dialogue  with  TriefFs  alter  ego 
may  also  be  a dialogue  with  her  husband.  In  the 
exhibition  will  be  one  of  her  joint  self-portraits  (or 
“Bob  and  Me”  paintings)  that  most  people  have 
not  seen.  Here,  of  course,  the  gender  is  clear,  but 
in  others  we  ask  ourselves,  “Which  figure  is  male, 
which  is  female?  And  what  is  their  relation  to 
each  other?”  They  seem  related,  yet  almost 
unaware  of  each  other.  They  stand  very  close 
together,  and  sometimes  one  grasps  the  arm  of 
the  other.  Her  pairs  could  be  shadows  of  them- 
selves, a kind  of  double,  enshrined  in  literature  as 
doppelgangers—wW\cb  may  be  translated  as  incar- 
nations of  our  anticipations  and  wishes. 

The  Wise  Goat,  for  example,  shows  an  intelli- 
gent animal  sitting  erect  on  haunches  tucked 
beneath  her  body.  She  is  placed  high  on  a royal 
red  ground,  as  if  enthroned,  and  an  ochre-yellow 
palm  tree  flanks  her  on  each  side,  casting  strange 
illumination— perhaps  even  enlightenment,  con- 
sidering that,  beyond,  a black  sky  is  sprinkled  with 
tiny  stars.  The  long  ears  of  the  animal  are  lifted, 
alertly  attentive  to  the  eternal  silence  implied  in 
the  painting.  Happiness  may  not  consist  of  living 
with  a real  goat,  but  rather  with  one  ofTriefTs 
paintings  of  a goat,  which  seemingly  possesses 
the  profundity  of  a wise  rabbi. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown  Arts. 
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The  Provincetown  Studio  Show  a preview 


By  Michael  Mazur 


The  former  art  studio  of  early  wood-block  printmaker 
Blanche  Lazzell  was  razed  this  week  in  Provincetown, 
on  the  eve  of  exhibition  openings  of  her  work  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  and  the  Provincetown 
Art  Association  and  Museum. 

—Mary  Ann  Bragg,  Provincetown  Banner, 
January  1 7,  2002 

Blanche  lazzell’s  small  studio 

at  351A  Commercial  Street  could  be 
reached  by  a path  between  buildings 
to  the  water.  Once  fronting  a narrow 
wharf,  it  had  survived  storms  and  neg- 
lect since  Lazzell  died  in  1956.  She’d  never  owned 
the  building,  which  had  been  nothing  more  than 
a fish  shack  when  she  moved  there  in  1 91 8. 

Life  was  hard  for  many  artists  in  Provincetown 
in  those  years,  and  yet  she  managed  a modest 
existence  aided  by  fishermen  who  would  help  her 
and  many  of  the  other  artists  and  writers  by  offer- 
ing free  fish  from  their  catch.  Often,  during  the 
harsh  winters  she’d  escape  to  Boston.  In  1925, 
having  returned  from  a period  studying  in  Paris, 
she  rebuilt  and  expanded  the  building  and  lived 
there  on  and  off  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  It  was  a 
subject  in  her  prints  and  paintings;  there  are  mar- 
velous photos  of  her  with  artist  friends  on  her 
wharf.  Clematis,  morning  glory,  and  hollyhock 
climbed  the  building’s  walls. 

Lazzell  was  best  known  for  her  influence  in  the 
development  of  the  white-line  woodcut,  a medi- 
um she  learned  from  Oliver  Chaffee  and  B.  J.  O. 
Nordfelt  in  Provincetown.  Their  source  was  the 
Japanese  woodcut  but  they  had  reinvented  it,  uti- 
lizing a one-block  system,  which  allowed  them  to 
vary  each  print  with  subtle  changes  in  the  water- 
color  they  used  as  ink.  Many  other  artists,  includ- 
ing  Agnes  Weinrich,  Edna  Boise  Hopkins,  Ethel 
Mars,  and  Ada  Gilmore,  made  these  prints  now 
known  as  “the  Provincetown  white-line  wood- 
cut”— the  only  description  of  an  art  form  that 
requires  the  tag  “Provincetown.” 

Decades  after  her  death,  Lazzell’s  prints,  inex- 
pensive at  the  beginning  of  her  career  and  then 
mostly  forgotten,  were  brought  remarkably  into 
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BLANCHE  LAZZELL  IN  HER  STUDIO,  1951,  courtesy  lazzell  family 

prominence  and  value  by  Janet  Flint,  a curator  at 
the  National  Museum  of  American  Art  in  Washing- 
ton. The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  mounted 
an  exhibition  of  her  work  in  Boston  in  January  of 
2002,  curated  by  Barbara  Stern  Shapiro,  largely 
from  the  vast  collection  of  her  work  owned  by  Les- 
ley and  Johanna  Garfield.  Curiously,  the  very  week- 
end before  the  opening  and,  conveniently,  before 
the  attention  it  would  receive,  her  house  was 
demolished  to  make  way  for  a new  and  larger 
home  looking  out  on  the  harbor. 

In  the  Spring  of  2002,  when  I brought  a group 
of  collectors  from  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston  to  tour  the  historic  artists’  and  writers’ 
homes  still  visible  on  Provincetown ’s  streetscape, 
all  that  was  left  of  Lazzell’s  house  was  the  detritus 
of  a hurriedly  destroyed  structure— broken  boards, 
brick,  shattered  glass.  The  beach,  its  neighbor  on 
the  harbor,  had  already  begun  to  spread  a thin 
cover  of  sand  across  the  remains. 

Lazzell’s  studio  had  not  been  registered  with 
other  historic  structures 
during  the  last  registry  in 
Provincetown  in  1977. 

Its  new  owners  may 
never  have  known  who 
had  owned  it  and,  while 
the  real-estate  agent 
probably  knew  better, 
the  committees  and 
commissions  that  over- 
saw the  sale  failed  to  rec- 
ognize its  importance. 
Officials  no  longer  knew 
who  she  was,  or  cared, 
and  so  it  was  razed.  This 


fate,  fires,  or  simply  the  ravages  of  time  befell 
many  other  houses  of  artists  whose  legacy  has 
made  the  town’s  reputation  as  perhaps  the  single 
most  important  colony  for  artists  from  World 
War  I to  the  years  following  World  War  II. 

While  Provincetown  was  very  provincial,  it  was 
cheap,  beautiful,  and  tolerant.  It  attracted  famous 
or  to-be  famous  American  artists  and  writers. 
Many  ofthe  artists,  including  Lazzell,  Ross  Moffett, 
Oliver  Chaffee,  Charles  Hawthorne,  Edwin  Dickin- 
son, Karl  Knaths,  and  Chaim  Gross,  may  not  be 
well  known  now  but,  in  their  time,  they  were 
nationally  known,  exhibiting  in  major  shows 
throughout  the  country,  and  were  collected  by 
major  institutions  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Muse- 
um and  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York,  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  others.  Lazzell  showed 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  with  the  Societe 
Anonyme,  one  of  the  most  important  avant-garde 
collections,  founded  by  Catherine  Dryer  and  Mar- 
cel Duchamp.  Moffett  was  honored  as  a juror  for 
the  Carnegie  International  in  Pittsburgh  in  1930, 
along  with  an  international  group  headed  by  Henri 
Matisse.  More  to  Provincetown  than  just  a painter, 
Moffett  was  a distinguished  amateur  archaeologist 
and  was  instrumental  in  preserving  the  Province- 
lands  from  inevitable  development. 

These  artists  represented  an  important  seg- 
ment ofthe  American  art  scene.  It  is  appropriate 
and  necessary  that  where  they  lived  and  worked 
be  marked  as  are  other  homes  once  owned  by 
writers,  sea  captains,  and  explorers. 

It’s  hard  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  a 
“studio”  for  an  artist,  a writer,  or  a musician.  It’s 
the  primal  generative  space  for  our  work  and 
combines  the  relevance  of  house  and  home  with 
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cy  chat  exists  in  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  the  town. 
In  this  way  we  can  also  update  the  registry  of  these 
buildings.  The  scope  of  the  exhibit  will  include 
artists  who  have  passed  from  our  scene.  We  also 
hope  to  include  documentation  of  the  studios 
used  by  artists  today,  recorded  for  the  future  in  an 
archive  at  PAAM.  An  exhibit  of  those  well-known 
artists  associated  with  the  town  for  short  periods  is 
also  planned.  A working  title  is  “PassingThrough,” 
and  the  exhibit  will  include  the  work  of  artists  such 
as  Marsden  Hartley,  Charles  Demuth,  Willem  de 
Kooning,  and  Jackson  Pollock. 

We  will  need  help;  anyone  with  information  that  they  think 
won  Id  be  pertinent  to  the  planning  of  this  exhibit  should  write 
me  at  mbzur@comcast.net. 

Note:  For  those  interested  in  pursuing  more  information  on  the 
life  and  times  of  artists  in  the  early  part  and  middle  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  followingsources  should  prove  helpful: 

Figures  in  a Landscape:  The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Amer- 
ican Painter,  Ross  Moffett,  1888-1971,  by  Josephine  C 
Del  Deo  with  autobiographical  notes  by  Ross  Moffett  (Donning 
Co.,  1994). 

Blanche  Lazzell  and  the  Color  Woodcut,  by  Barbara 
Stern  Shapiro  (MFA  Press,  2002). 

Blanche  Lazzell:  The  Life  and  Work  of  an  American 
Modernist,  edited  by  Robert  Bridges,  Kristina  Olson,  and 
Janet  Snyder  (West  Virginia  University  Press,  2004). 

MICFIAEL  MAZUR  is  an  artist  living  in  Cambridge  and 
Provincetown.  FUs  work  has  been  acclaimed  and  widely 
exhibited  since  1960,  and  he  founded  the  New  Province- 
town  Print  Project  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  1 990. 


a spiritual  nature  associated  more  with  a chapel 
than  any  other  space  I can  think  of.  Perhaps  for 
this  reason,  people  entering  these  spaces,  clut- 
tered with  work,  or  organized  around  a central 
working  wall,  easel,  or  desk,  tend  to  feel  a kind  of 
privileged  view  of  something  undefined  yet  surely 
in  progress  and  soon  to  emerge.  It  is  a particular- 
ly private  place.  The  families  understand  this,  and 
children's  stories  about  watching  their  parents 
working  are  filed  with  a mythic  dimension, 
describing  the  artist,  so  familiar  in  other  rooms, 
becoming  in  the  studio  transformed  into  that  sur- 
prising other,  a marvelous  magician. 

On  that  spring  day  in  2002,  I decided  I would 
try  to  put  together  an  exhibition  whose  goal  would 
be  to  memorialize  Lazzell’s  home  and  studio  with 
an  appropriate  marker  and  create  plaques  for  the 
many  other  artists’  homes  and  studios  that  still 
exist.  Some  artists,  like  Frederick  Waugh,  Hans 
Hofmann,  and  Robert  Motherwell,  have  plaques 
on  their  former  studios,  but  many  others,  includ- 
ing Hawthorne,  Chaffee,  Tworkov,  Gross,  Kline, 
and  Bultman,  don’t.  These  houses  bring  back  to 


us  the  living  reminders  of 
that  creativity  which  is  their 
legacy.  Where  possible,  dis- 
tinctive structures  like  Fritz 
Bultman’s  studio  on  Miller 
Hill,  designed  by  the  sculptor 
Tony  Smith,  and  influenced 
by  his  studies  with  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  should  be  pre- 
served. Hofmann’s  legendary 
studio  on  Nickerson  Street,  once  photographed  by 
Life  magazine  with  its  balcony  full  of  students  and 
artists,  should  also  be  saved. 

The  exhibition  will  include  photographs,  art- 
work, and  documents.  It  will  be  shown  during  the 
summer  of ’08  at  the  Provincetown  Art  Associa- 
tion and  Museum,  the  Pilgrim  Monument  and 
Museum,  and  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  It  will 
celebrate  projects  like  the  careful  rebuilding  of  the 
Cape  Cod  School  of  Art  at  the  turn  in  Pearl  Street, 
the  Hawthorne  studios  on  Miller  Hill  and  Com- 
mercial Street,  the  Franz  Kline  studio  and  the 
“Barn”  at  the  Work  Center,  which  inspired  Moth- 
erwell’s “Sea  Barn”  on  the  east  end,  and  also 
housed  Peter  Busa’s  school.  Fires  destroyed  many 
houses  like  Moffett’s,  but  they  were  rebuilt  on  the 
same  site  and  can  be  marked  for  their  location. 
There  are  many  buildings  that  no  longer  exist,  and 
many  others  that  have  remained  untouched  by 
development. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  show  to  preserve  all 
these  buildings.  But  it  is  our  intention  to  make  the 
town  and  its  visitors  conscious  of  the  historic  lega- 


ABOVE: HAWTHORNE  CLASS  AT  MILLER  HILL  BARN,  c.  1920s 
LEFT:  HANS  HOFMANN  IN  PROVINCETOWN,  1963,  photo:  hans  namuth 

BELOW  (i  to  r):  FRITZ  BULTMAN’S  MILLER  HILL  STUDIO,  PROVINCETOWN,  DESIGNED  BY  TONY  SMITH 
IN  THE  EARLY  FIFTIES;  ROBERT  MOTHERWELL'S  “SEA  BARN";  PETER  BUSA  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  1959 
(NOW  THE  “BARN"  AT  THE  FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER),  photo:  freo  mcdorrah 
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ORN  IN  CUBA  IN  1957,  ERNESTO  PUJOL  GRADUATED 
from  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1979  with  a degree  in 
painting  and,  for  the  next  six  years,  sequestered  himself  within 
an  active  religious  life,  including  four  years  as  a monk  studying 
the  writings  of  early  hermit-saints.  Twelve  years  ago,  he  resumed 
the  making  of  art.  He  relocated  to  New  York  City,  developing  a “meditative” 
mode  of  Conceptual  art  to  bring  the  concerns  of  art  to  large  communities. 
He  seeks  to  revisit,  to  stop,  to  question,  and  to  learn.  He  is  making  a series 
of  five  meditative  walks  this  summer,  beginning  with  a walk  before  the 
spanking  new  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  presiding  so  magisterially 


along  the  Boston  waterfront.  The  project  is  commissioned  by  Vita  Brevis, 
the  Ephemeral  Art  Program  at  the  ICA.  Throughout  this  summer,  Pujol  will 
make  five  ceremonial  walks  on  four  islands  in  Boston’s  inner  harbor,  Spec- 
tacle, Georges,  Lovells,  and  Little  Brewster,  and  conclude  the  project  with 
a walk  along  the  Boston  waterfront.  He  has  made  five  handblown  clear- 
glass  bottles,  each  in  the  shape  ofone  ofthese  locations,  to  be  used  as  con- 
tainers for  the  water  around  the  islands.  Pujol,  certainly  as  much  a photog- 
rapher as  a person  who  has  photographs  taken  of  him  while  in  the  trance 
of  a performance,  situates  himself  between  an  idea  and  its  public,  acting  as 
a “negotiator,”  a somewhat  priestly  function  that  he  has  secularized.  — CB 


TOP:  ERNESTO  PUJOL  WITH  BLAINE  ANDERSON,  THE  WATER  CYCLE,  ICA  BOSTON,  SUMMER  2007,  PERFORMANCE  DIGITAL  DOCUMENTATION 

ABOVE:  ERNESTO  PUJOL  WITH  BLAINE  ANDERSON,  WATER  CARRIER  MOTIONS  (TRIPTYCH),  ICA  BOSTON,  SUMMER  2007,  1 6 by  1 2 inches  each,  DIGITAL  IMAGES  FROM  THE  WATER  CYCLE 
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Exhibition  Design,  Museums, 

AND  THE  CULTURE  OF  CONSUMPTION 

By  John  R.  DaSilva,  AIA 


THE  BRITISH  GALLERIES,  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM,  LONDON,  2001 

This  view  through  Gallery  120  shows  the  suspended  raft  carrying  the  fiber-optic  lighting  and  security  cameras. 
FROM  EXHIBITION  DESIGN  8Y  DAVID  DERNIE  (NORTON,  2006) 


HY  DOES  THE  DISPLAY  OF 
objects  garner  so  much  critical, 
intellectual,  and  visual  atten- 
tion-attention that  includes  the 
keen  interest  in  recent  books  such 
as  David  Dernie’s  Exhibition  Design  (Norton, 
2006)?  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  what  exhibition 
strategy  and  technique  can  tell  us  about  ourselves 
and  our  era.  The  way  objects  are  displayed  affects 
the  way  we  perceive  them  and  the  meaning  that 
they  impart.  In  some  ways,  anyone  who  lives  with 
and  arranges  objects  in  his  or  her  home  is  an  exhi- 
bition designer.  At  a very  early  age,  children  col- 
lect, organize,  and  display  things  that  are  treas- 
ures to  them.  When  applied  to  art,  this  innate 
human  activity  helps  define  the  very  nature  of 


that  art,  gives  it  cultural  and  political  significance, 
and  ties  it  to  its  place  and  time. 

The  contemporary  direction  of  museum  con- 
tent, as  described  by  Dernie  (architect,  exhibition 
designer,  and  head  of  the  Manchester  School  of 
Architecture)  and  other  recent  authors,  is  toward 
integration  of  that  content  into  a competitive  con- 
sumer culture— a marketplace  not  just  of  goods, 
but  of  information,  images,  social  interaction,  and 
leisure.  For  the  museum,  and  specifically  the  art 
museum,  to  flourish,  it  must  compete  with  the 
sites  of  popular  activities,  such  as  the  movie  the- 
ater, rock  concert,  and  shopping  mall;  it  must 
learn  from  their  success  to  become  at  once  a 
place  of  leisure,  social  interaction,  and  intellectu- 
al discovery.  In  the  words  of  exhibition  designers 


Aurelia  Bertron,  Ulrich  Schwarz,  and  Claudia  Frey 
in  their  book,  Designing  Exhibitions  (Birkhauser, 
2006),  today  one  must  “understand  the  museum 
as  a site  of  topicality,  authenticity,  communica- 
tion, interaction,  contemplation,  entertainment.” 
This  is  a transformed  vision  of  an  institution 
that  is  undergoing  a paradigm  shift  from  a staid 
repository  of  high  culture  and  its  artifacts  to  a 
dynamic  contributor  to  popular  culture.  The  lines 
between  high  culture  and  popular  culture, 
between  art  and  entertainment,  and  between 
consumption  and  leisure  are  increasingly  blurred. 
In  the  mid-twentieth  century  this  idea  was 
brought  into  public  consciousness  by  Pop  artists 
such  as  Andy  Warhol,  Roy  Lichtenstein,  and  Ed 
Ruscha;  by  the  architecture  and  ideas  of  Robert 
Venturi,  Denise  Scott  Brown,  and  Steven  Izenour 
and  their  book  Learning  from  Las  Vegas  (MIT  Press, 
1977);  and  by  the  “taste  culture”  definitions  of 
sociologist  Herbert  Gans.  While  the  blurring  of 
lines  between  high  and  low  culture  (or,  in  Gans’s 
case,  the  definition  of  those  lines)  was  a part  of 
the  project  for  these  creators,  today  the  concept 
is,  for  many,  a given.  The  exhibitions  featured  in 
Exhibition  Design  make  it  clear  that  this  has  had  a 
major  effect  on  the  production  of  contemporary 
museum  content. 

Without  the  veil  of  high  culture,  museum  exhi- 
bition designers  are  free  to  incorporate  ideas  and 
methods  from  retail  design,  theatrical  perform- 
ance, and  public  spectacle.  Creation  of  multifac- 
eted, interactive,  immersive  experiences  that  are 
clearly  differentiated  from  competitors  leads  to 
deeper  memories  and  a stronger  “brand”  image. 
Today,  branding  is  no  longer  a concept  for  com- 
mercial interests  only.  The  total  experience  of 
design  that  supports  a museum’s  “brand”  goes 
well  beyond  the  museum’s  walls.  Directors  look- 
ing for  successful  exhibits  must  plan  not  just  for 
the  individual’s  experience  of  the  show  in  the 
museum,  but  also  for  the  extension  of  the  show 
through  the  Internet,  CDs,  DVDs,  and  print  pub- 
lications; an  associated  product  line  and  its  gift 
shop,  catalog,  and  online  sales;  a public-relations 
campaign  including  advertising  and  news  media 
coverage;  and  the  personal  memories  and  word 
of  mouth  that  all  of  these  can  create. 

The  social  aspect  of  museum-going  is  now  also 
seen  as  critical,  and  it  complements  the  branding 
approach.  When  the  spectator  is  drawn  in  and 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  show,  heightened 
memory  is  more  likely.  The  notion  of  spectators 
becoming  a part  of  the  spectacle  has  a long  his- 
tory. Celebratory  processions  through  Renaissance 
cities,  nineteenth-century  operas,  religious  revivals, 
and  Disney  theme  parks  have  all  exploited  this 
idea.  Perhaps  the  most  extreme  examples  today  are 
the  stadium  shows  of  rock  bands  like  U2  and  the 
Rolling  Stones.  Architect  Mark  Fisher  ( Mark  Fisher: 
Staged  Architecture,  by  Eric  Holding,  Wiley-Academy, 
2000)  creates  multimillion-dollar  sets  that  include 
gargantuan  video  screens  broadcasting  real-time 
images  not  just  of  the  band  but  also  of  the  audi- 
ence. Individuals  among  the  crowds  of  tens  of 
thousands  can  see  band  members,  and  each  other, 
enlarged  to  the  overwhelming  scale  of  the  stadium 
space  while  the  music  thunders  and  the  light  show 
dazzles.  Such  shows  display  our  inclination  to  revel 
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in  the  voyeuristic  pleasure  of  taking  leisure  and 
experiencing  culture  in  ways  that  allow  us  to 
observe  how  others  do  the  same.  This  is  not  new  in 
society,  and  it  is  probably  not  new  in  the  museum. 
What  may  be  new,  however,  is  the  professional 
acknowledgment  of  this  social  rather  than  intellec- 
tual function,  and  the  manipulation  of  it  in  plan- 
ning museum  content. 

Exhibitions  are  still  the  primary  form  of  muse- 
um content,  but  this  is  challenged  by  today’s  shift 
in  the  museum’s  purpose.  In  her  book  Towards 
a New  Museum  (Monacelli  Press,  1998),  Victoria 
Newhouse  explores  “the  far-reaching  repercus- 
sions of  toppling  art  off  its  pedestal  and  present- 
ing it  as  just  one  of  several  cultural  attractions 
offered  by  the  museum”  where  “shopping,  eating, 
performances,  along  with  fund-raising  . . . now  vie 
with  the  preservation  and  exhibition  of  art  as 
museum  mandates.”  Newhouse  returns  to  this 
idea,  and  the  resistance  to  it,  in  her  book  on  dis- 
play, Art  and  the  Power  of  Placement  (Monacelli 
Press,  2005),  in  which  she  quotes  architect  Rem 
Koolhaas  describing  museums  today  as  places 
where  art  is  “subsumed  by  motion,  noise,  smell, 
and  the  physical  presence  of  flesh.”  Newhouse 
notes  the  “crossover  between  culture  and  com- 
merce that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  art  world 
today”  where  “for  aggressively  competitive  muse- 
ums, as  for  retailers,  display  has  become  a sophis- 
ticated form  of  show  business.” 

Consumer  culture  reigns  supreme  in  this  vision 
of  the  museum.  While  the  consumerization  of  the 
museum  experience  (and  perhaps  its  inversion,  the 
“museumification”  of  the  retail  sales  experience) 
may  be  startling  to  those  who  wish  to  see  muse- 
ums as  high  culture,  intellectual  institutions,  it  is 
critical  to  accept  the  need,  in  Dernie’s  words,  to 
“transform  . . . museums  from  depositories  of  cul- 
tural artifacts  to  vital  cultural  centers.”  His  book 
reinforces  the  potentially  controversial  notion  that 
successful  museums  present  content  that  manipu- 
lates the  audience  in  support  of  the  institution, 
just  as  commercial  interests  manipulate  con- 
sumers in  support  of  their  brands. 

Unlike  many  European  architectural  writers  of 
an  earlier  generation,  such  as  Kenneth  Frampton 
or  Manfredo  Tafuri,  Dernie  displays  no  Marxist  or 
socialist  point  of  view.  Exhibition  Design  embraces 
the  placement  of  the  museum  within  a contem- 
porary culture  of  consumption.  The  branding  of 
the  museum  experience  is  accepted  as  the  reality 
of  our  age  and  not  questioned.  Trade  show 
exhibits  and  high-end  retail  environments  are 
given  the  same  coverage  and  analytical  treatment 
as  museum  exhibits,  and  rightly  so,  as  the  book 
makes  it  clear  that  the  differences  between  them 
are  increasingly  small.  The  merging  of  high  cul- 
ture, popular  entertainment,  and  the  need  to 
attract  consumer  dollars  is  shown  to  be  the  future 
of  exhibition  design.  The  museum  is  taken  as  an 
institution  to  be  “branded  like  any  other  part  of 
the  leisure  industry.” 

The  complex  confluence  of  museum  content 
with  commerce,  marketing,  theater,  film,  televi- 
sion, electronic  communication,  and  the  whole 
breadth  of  popular  culture  is  the  basis  for  today’s 
transformed  museum  mandate,  along  with  the 
astronomical  physical  expansion  of  museums 


LES  ANNEES  POP,  CENTRE  POMPIDOU,  PARIS,  2001 

The  design  of  the  display  shown  here  is  a complex  synthesis  of  two-  and  three-dimensional  graphics,  objects,  color,  and  light.  A wide  range 
of  artifacts  are  informally  laid  out  but  are  drawn  together  by  the  curved  blue  podium. 

FROM  EXHIBITION  DESIGN  BY  DAVID  DERNIE  (NORTON,  2006) 


that  has  occurred  in  the  last  four  decades. 
Dernie’s  book,  with  its  in-depth  analysis  of  histo- 
ry, theory,  techniques,  and  methods  and  its  lavish 
photography,  helps  us  understand  a way  toward 
accepting  this  complexity;  toward  overcoming  the 
problem  of,  in  Newhouse’s  words,  “upstaging 
exhibited  objects  with  popularizing  installations 
and  sensation-seeking  architecture  designed  to 
maximize  marketability,”  rather  than  enhancing 
the  viewer’s  experience  of  the  objects. 

Dernie  identifies  and  analyzes  three  major 
types  of  exhibition  strategies  used  today:  narrative 
space,  performative  space,  and  simulated  experi- 
ence. While  these  categories  apply  to  all  types  of 
exhibitions,  using  them  to  describe  museum  exhi- 
bitions highlights  the  sophisticated  form  of  show 
business  that  makes  up  the  principal  form  of 
museum  content. 

“Narrative  space”  includes  exhibitions  that  are 


designed  to  tell  a story,  often  to  contextualize 
objects.  Design  of  narrative  exhibits  is  seen  as 
“experience  design,”  in  which  the  goal  is  to 
engage  with  the  individual  viewer  on  an  emotion- 
al level.  The  designer  must  create  a real  experience 
for  viewers  to  maximize  the  time  (and  money) 
they  spend,  send  them  away  with  a personal 
memory  attached  to  the  experience,  and  get  them 
to  return  often. 

“Performative  space”  approaches  spatial 
organization  with  an  interactivity  that  emphasizes 
dialogue  between  the  space,  our  body,  and  the 
time  we  take  in  our  experience.  It  recognizes  that 
the  body  plays  a fundamental  role  in  communica- 
tion. An  exchange  between  the  content  of  the 
exhibition  and  the  private  associations  of  the 
viewer  is  aroused,  not  by  static  observation,  but 
by  movement  and  action.  The  line  between  exhi- 
bition and  theater  can  be  very  small  here.  Dernie 
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describes  the  difference  between  narrative  space 
and  performative  space  as  “a  change  in  emphasis 
from  storytelling  to  interactive  theater.” 

"Simulated  experience”  focuses  on  environ- 
ments, reconstructions,  and  virtual  reality  in  an 
effort  to  “create  immersive,  multi-media  experi- 
ences that  can  bring  museum  learning  into  the 
realm  of  popular  cinema  or  gaming.  Traditional 
museum  experience  is  progressively  transformed 
into  an  emotional  event,  as  the  museums  reach  out 
to  a new  audience  through  the  familiar  language  of 
music  events  and  film.”  Here  “real  and  virtual 
objects  occur  in  the  same  visual  field”  and  “the  vis- 
itor’s perception  of  real  and  projected  information 
fuses  into  a layered,  three-dimensional  illusion.” 
The  author  notes  there  is  resistance  to  these  meth- 
ods from  traditional  museum  culture.  It  is  not  hard 
to  imagine  such  resistance,  as  the  augmentation  of 
reality  and  the  use  of  illusion  most  clearly  blurs  the 
distinction  “between  the  museum  interior  and  the 
language  of  the  leisure  industry.” 

The  spirit  of  the  branding  methods,  public 
spectacle,  and  alternate-reality  creation  used  by 
one  of  today’s  most  successful  leisure  providers, 
the  Disney  Company  and  its  theme  parks,  under- 
lies the  broad  selection  of  exhibits  featured  in  Exhi- 
bition Design.  In  Towards  a New  Museum,  Victoria 
Newhouse  acknowledges  this  trend  directly  when 
she  states:  “In  competing  with  other  forms  of 
entertainment,  museums  are  looking  to  the  archi- 
tecture and  techniques  of  theme  parks.”  Some  crit- 
ics, such  as  Alan  Wallach,  disagree  with  the  legiti- 
macy of  this  concept.  In  his  book  Exhibiting  Contra- 


diction: Essays  on  the  Art  Museum  in  the  United  States 
(University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  1998)  Wallach 
decries  “the  ongoing  Disneyfication  of  much  of 
American  cultural  life”  and  curators  who  “travel  to 
Disney  World  to  study  ways  of  improving  exhibi- 
tion techniques.”  The  main  point  of  Wallach’s 
book,  however,  is  to  promote  revisionist  exhibits 
that  “relate  art  to  its  social,  cultural,  and  historic 
contexts”  rather  than  display  them  as  works  of 
“transcendent  genius.”  This  fits  right  in  with 
Dernie’s  preference  for  exhibits  that  are  engaging 
journeys  of  discovery  rather  than  presentations  of 
artifacts  on  a neutral  background.  Dernie’s  argu- 
ment broadens  beyond  Wallach’s  to  show  that  “by 
focusing  exhibition  design  on  questions  of  move- 
ment and  experience  our  receptivity  to  exhibitions 
will  move  beyond  that  promoted  by  the  nine- 
teenth-century models  that  still  typify  institutional 
environments.”  Disney  World,  like  much  of  today’s 
popular  culture,  relies  on  movement  and  experi- 
ence to  expand  receptivity  and  instill  memories. 

David  Carrier,  in  his  book  Museum  Skepticism:  A 
Histoiy  of  the  Display  of  Art  in  Public  Galleries  (Duke 
University  Press,  2006),  supports  the  incorpora- 
tion of  popular  culture  into  the  museum.  “Muse- 
um skepticism,”  is  the  belief  that  art  loses  its 
power  and  meaning,  is  reduced  to  its  aesthetic 
properties  only,  when  taken  out  of  its  original  time 
and  place  and  put  into  a museum.  Carrier  argues 
that  such  a loss  can  be  overcome  by  integrating  art 
into  the  life  of  the  community  and  by  making  the 
art  museum  more  conducive  to  democratic  par- 
ticipation. He  proposes  dialogue  between  high  art 


and  consumer  culture.  High  art  and  the  museums 
that  display  it  will  be  less  esoteric,  less  elitist,  if  they 
can  gain  the  “capacity  to  inspire  truly  democratic 
conversations.”  He  argues  that  the  museum  as  a 
temple  for  art,  a place  where  art  becomes  secular 
religion,  has  limited  relevance  today.  Carrier  pro- 
poses that  the  art  museum  “look  to  popular  cul- 
ture, for  rock  music  and  Hollywood  films  create 
open-ended  discussion,  debate  and  free  exchange 
of  opinion.”  Carrier  relies  largely  on  text  with  a 
critical  and  historical  perspective.  Dernie,  on  the 
other  hand,  uses  extensive  photography  and 
drawings,  as  well  as  text,  to  describe  contempo- 
rary exhibits  that  illustrate  the  popular  inspiration 
that  Carrier  abstractly  proposes. 

Cape  Cod  has  seen  much  museum  expansion 
in  recent  years.  Here,  museums  have  dealt  on  a 
regional  scale  with  the  same  paradigm  shift 
affecting  museums  everywhere.  While  the  local 
institutions  are  small,  containing  less  space  and 
smaller  expenditures  for  entire  facilities  than 
many  of  the  individual  exhibitions  described  in 
Exhibition  Design,  the  issues  are  similar.  My  firm, 
Polhemus  Savery  DaSilva  Architects  Builders,  and 
I addressed  the  issues  firsthand  in  designing 
major  expansions  and  renovations  to  the  Cape 
Cod  Museum  of  Art.  The  need  to  transform  the 
museum,  located  in  Dennis,  from  an  architec- 
turally and  institutionally  closed  environment 
that  lacked  a positive  public  image,  into  a “vital 
cultural  center”  was  paramount  in  our  design. 
The  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum 
didn’t  lack  a public  image  before  it  embarked  on 
its  recent  expansion,  but  the  facility  (which  had 
grown  from  a single-family  home)  still  lacked  the 
stature  of  a public  cultural  center;  a defect  archi- 
tects Rodolfo  Machado  and  Jorge  Silvetti  have 
solved  in  their  recent  renovation.  The  Cahoon 
Museum  of  American  Art  in  Cotuit,  also  based  in 
a former  single-family  home,  is  currently  investi- 
gating expansion  to  its  facility  and  will,  no  doubt, 
have  to  consider  similar  issues.  At  the  scale  of  the 
individual  exhibit  as  well,  local  museums  are 
becoming  increasingly  sophisticated  and  success- 
ful. A Chain  of  Events:  Modernist  Architecture  on  the 
Outer  Cape,  an  exhibition  last  summer  at  the  Art 
Association,  received  a prestigious  award  from 
the  International  Association  of  Art  Critics,  an 
“Academy  Award”  for  museum  shows  according 
to  the  director,  Christine  McCarthy. 

In  the  world  of  popular  culture,  where  art  is  an 
object  of  consumer  desire,  the  art  museum  and 
its  content  must  participate  in  the  consumer  soci- 
ety, or  they  will  lose  contact  with  their  audience. 
A close  look  at  the  state  of  exhibition  design,  facil- 
itated by  the  book  Exhibition  Design  and  the  other 
recent  museological  studies  mentioned  here, 
helps  show  us  that  such  participation  can  keep 
the  art  in  an  art  museum  vital  to  our  daily  lives. 

JOHN  R.  DaSILVA  is  an  architect  with  the  firm  of  Polhe- 
mus Savery  DaSilva.  His  first  museum  design  experience 
was  the  creation  of  the  Sainsbury  Wing  of  the  National 
Gallery  in  London,  on  which  he  worked  with  the  firm 
Venturi,  Rauch  and  Scott  Brown.  He  spent  several  years 
as  an  associate  at  the  architect  Cesar  Pelli’s  office  before 
establishing  his  practice  on  Cape  Cod  in  1 998. 
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Ronald  Bladen 

THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  ROMANTIC  MINIMALIST 


X,  1968,  BLACK  PAINTED  ALUMINUM,  22  feet  high  by  24  feet  long  by  14  feet  deep, 
MIAMI-DADE  ART  IN  PUBLIC  PLACES,  MIAMI,  FLORIDA,  gift  of  the  j,  Patrick  lannan  foundation 


ris  made  such  box  sculptures  by  way  of  defining 
Minimal  sculpture. 

When  Bladen  made  a box  sculpture  for  the 
1 966  Whitney  Sculpture  Annual,  it  was  different, 
raised  slightly  above  the  floor  and  tilted  at  an 
angle.  A deep,  dark  crevice  opened  beneath  the 
box,  large  enough  for  a small  child  to  hide  in— 
which,  in  fact,  happened.  Its  massive,  weighty 
appearance  was  contradicted  by  the  levitational 
quality  suggested  by  its  location  above  the  floor. 
The  piece  defied  our  expectations  and  took  on  a 
life  of  its  own.  Romanticism  is  involved  with 
aspects  of  the  irrational  and  unpredictable,  just 
as  it  is  with  heroic,  even  rhetorical,  gestures  and 
with  grandeur.  Bladen’s  romanticism  in  box 
sculptures  such  as  Cathedral  Evening  (1969)  or 
Rockers  incorporates  all  these  features. 

The  good  news  this  year  is  that  the  care  and 
promotion  of  Bladen’s  estate  was  taken  over  by  his 
two  long-time  assistants,  Ramon  S.  Alcolea  and 
James  O.  Clark,  in  November  2006.  This  means 
we’ll  have  the  chance  to  see  the  eleven  pieces— 
which  were  discussed  under  such  titles  as  Concrete 
Expressionism,  Archetonic  Constructions,  Primary 


Structures,  Structural  Art,  New  Monuments,  and 
Minimal  Art— produced  and  exhibited. 

At  P.S.1  in  1999  we  could  experience  Bladen’s 
large-scale  volumetric  sculptures,  each  a formida- 
ble image  pushing  back  space,  not  just  as  an 
object,  but  as  a presence.  Ronald  Bladen  once 
defined  a sculpture  as  something  that  activates 
the  space  in  which  it  exists.  It  is  a definition  that 
could  be  used  to  describe  Bladen’s  Three  Elements, 
in  the  garden  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and 
the  Vera  List  collection;  his  black  Triangle  (1966), 
installed  in  the  countryside  in  New  York  State; 
and  the  twenty-two-foot-tall  X (1968),  in  the 
Miami-Dade  Art  in  Public  Places  collection— all  of 
which  have  the  memorable  presence  of  atavistic 
pieces  like  Stonehenge. 

Early  on,  Bladen  developed  his  own  way  of 
working  on  his  monumental  pieces.  While  most 
Minimal  sculptors,  such  asjudd,  Dan  Flavin,  and 
Tony  Smith,  sketched  their  pieces  and  built  small 
models,  Bladen’s  process  involved  months  of 
dreaming  about  a sculpture,  going  to  the  drawing 
board,  and  building  the  piece  himself— and  then, 
as  a last  move,  going  to  a fabricator  to  make  a full- 


By  Corinne  Robins 


IT  WAS  AWESOMELY  SIMPLE:  THREE 
slanting  slabs,  each  1 08  by  48  by  1 20  by 
21  inches,  which  resembled  enormous 
black  sun  disks  holding  up  their  alu- 
minum faces  at  an  almost  impossible 
angle  to  the  ceiling.  The  light  reflected  on  each 
aluminum  surface  intensified  the  massive  black- 
ness of  each  form.  This  work  by  Ronald  Bladen, 
Three  Elements  (1965),  heralded  the  beginning  of  a 
new  kind  of  sculpture.  Later,  one  saw  his  sculpture 
against  an  empty  landscape  in  Vera  List’s  collec- 
tion, in  the  sculpture  garden  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York,  and  in  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum.  But  here,  at  the  Primary  Structures 
exhibition  in  1966  at  the  Jewish  Museum,  they 
marked  the  beginning  of  Minimalism.  Ronald 
Bladen’s  sculptures  were  unique  in  that,  unlike  the 
rest  of  the  cool  art  that  was  to  dominate  the  era, 
his  offered  a unique,  romantic  stance  that  contin- 
ued in  the  eleven  monolithic  works  that  followed 
and  stood  apart  through  the  decades. 

When  Connie  Reyes,  Ronald  Bladen’s  long- 
term partner,  died  in  2006,  suddenly  the  question 
of  what  would  happen  to  Ronald  Bladen’s  legacy 
of  monumental  sculptures  became  urgent.  The 
last  large-scale  survey  of  the  artist’s  sculptures, 
put  together  by  Consuelo  Reyes,  took  place  in 
Queens  at  P.S.1,  the  Contemporary  Art  Center 
(owned  by  MoMA)  in  May  1999,  ten  years  after 
the  artist’s  death.  The  show  was  haphazard,  as 
critic  Mario  Naves  wrote,  “due  in  part  to  architec- 
ture that  doesn’t  lend  itself  to  museological  flow, 
and  the  problems  inherent  in  displaying  sculpture 
whose  scale  can  strain  the  parameters  of  even  the 
most  spacious  of  galleries.”  Nevertheless,  most  of 
the  major  Bladen  sculpture  monoliths  were  pres- 
ent, including  the  artist’s  huge  Rockers  (1965), 
which  was  relegated  to  the  museum’s  central 
courtyard.  The  show  included  drawings,  models, 
and  a handful  of  the  early  paintings  that  have 
suddenly  become  a presence  in  the  art  world.  The 
show  was  successful  in  that  it  allowed  a new  gen- 
eration a chance  to  see  Bladen’s  pieces  and  draw- 
ings in  the  context  of  each  other,  and  witness  the 
artist’s  romantic  Minimalism  firsthand. 

Minimal  art  came  about  partly  in  reaction  to 
the  rhetorical  excesses  of  Abstract  Expression- 
ism. It  was,  in  a sense,  a rebirth  of  Functional- 
ism, which  involved  efficiency  and  simplicity. 
The  making  of  art  became  understood  as  a 
reductive  rather  than  an  elaborative  process. 
Practicality  ruled,  and  form  followed  function.  If 
a sculpture  is  a box  (in  the  example  of  Donald 
Judd’s  work),  it  must  act  like  a box  and  sit  flat 
on  the  floor.  It  should  suggest  inertness,  closure, 
and  the  stability  and  regularity  of  architectural 
values.  We  trust  it  to  be  solid,  impenetrable,  and 
predictable.  Minimalists  Judd  and  Robert  Mor- 
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THREE  ELEMENTS,  1965,  BLACK  PAINTED  STEEL  AND  POLISHED  ALUMINUM,  each  section 
9 FEET  4 INCHES  HIGH  BY  4 FEET  LONG  BY  2 FEET  DEEP,  THE  MUSEUM  OF  MODERN  ART,  NEW  YORK 
COLLECTION  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  MODERN  ART 


scale  model.  “The  piece  I 
build,”  Bladen  once 
explained  to  me,  “is  the 
one  I have  a personal 
relationship  with.  Build- 
ing it  simply  gives  me  the 
kind  of  authority  over  my 
pieces  I prefer  to  have,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
fabricator  perhaps  could 
do,  and  in  some  cases 
has  done,  a better  job.” 

Bladen  was  born  in 
Vancouver,  British  Col- 
umbia, and  started 
painting  when  he  was 
ten  years  old— though  he 
admitted  tennis  occu- 
pied most  of  his  time  as  a 
teenager.  He  attended 
the  Vancouver  School  of 
Art  and  then  remained  in 
San  Francisco  for  fifteen 
years,  working  as  a welder  on  ships  during  the  war, 
making  bolts  for  the  railroad,  and  doing  some  steel 
work.  In  his  free  time,  he  painted,  contributed 
drawings  to  various  small  publications,  and  mixed 
with  poets  and  writers  of  the  Beat  Generation  (Jack 
Kerouac,  Kenneth  Rexroth,  and  Allen  Ginsberg) 
before  coming  to  New  York  in  1957.  In  New  York, 
together  with  Al  Held,  George  Sugarman,  Sal 
Romano,  and  Ed  Clark,  he  became  a founding 
member  of  the  Brata  Gallery  and  part  of  the  down- 
town Tenth  Street  art  scene.  Here  he  made  his  early 
large-scale  paintings  with  luxuriant  tarry  surfaces 
that  suggest  the  influence  of  Clyfford  Still. 

By  1962,  for  a show  at  the  Green  Gallery,  his 
thick  paintings  had  turned  into  a series  of  three- 
dimensional  painted  metal  reliefs  that  showed  the 
artist’s  slow  transition  to  sculpture.  The  first  piece 
in  painted  wood  was  made  pictorially  in  a series  of 
flat  planes  and  interlocking  parts,  which  he  began 
in  1 963  and  completed  in  1 965.  It  grew  out  of  a 
desire  to  hold  up  a rectangle  on  its  point,  the  other 
parts  being  added  for  balance.  The  second  piece, 
Architectural  Construction  No.  2,  with  two  flat  planes 
slanted  back  and  then  thrust  upward  to  a height 
often  feet,  is  a cool  classical  white.  These  first  two 
constructions,  together  with  the  Rockers— mam- 
moth, yellow  columns  shooting  off  at  contrasting 
angles  into  space,  with  the  columns  angled  to  a 
base  that  rocked  on  a pedestal— were  exhibited  at 
the  Concrete  Expressionism  exhibition  at  New  York 
University’s  Loeb  Student  Center  in  1965.  With 
Rockers,  he  was  solidly  in  his  own  idiom  as  a sculp- 
tor, and  it  was  based  as  well  in  his  experience  in 
ship  construction.  Bladen’s  pieces  were  intricately 
interwoven,  counterbalanced  networks  of  2 by  4 
inch  beams  covered  by  a thin  sheath  of  plywood— 
unless  and  until  they  were  executed  directly  in 
steel.  His  1 966  Triangle  was  a huge  mass  balanced 
on  a single  edge,  like  a ship’s  distribution  of 
weight  on  either  side  ofa  keel.  Bladen’sXin  paint- 
ed aluminum— built  in  1968,  and  photographed 
in  2005— is  on  long-term  loan  from  Miami-Dade 
Art  in  Public  Places.  The  wooden  version  of  the 
twenty- two -foot  X was  installed  at  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  in  1 967. 


In  1982,  Bladen  went  back  to  the  wall  and 
began  a series  of  intricate  sculptures,  incorporat- 
ing pinewood  and  aluminum,  exquisitely  inscrib- 
ing lines  of  light,  which  occupied  his  attention 
until  he  died  in  1988.  Critic  Emily  Sorkin  writes, 
“There  is  implied  motion  and  great  intrinsic  force 
released  by  means  of  light.  Harmonium  is  a rec- 
tangular surface  of  aluminum,  which  serves  as  a 
mirror  to  reflect  light.  The  same  effect  is  achieved 
in  a sculpture  called  5/4  Time  which  spans  29 
feet  and  is  composed  of  wood,  aluminum, 
space,  and  light.” 

After  Bladen’s  death  in  1988,  a cache  of  thir- 
ty-eight paintings  were  found  behind  a wall  in  his 
studio.  These  paintings  on  Masonite  or  plywood 
panels,  which  date  from  1 956  to  1 959,  are  thick- 
ly painted  with  blended  powdered  pigments  with 
small  portions  of  stand  oil,  and  give  some  sug- 
gestion of  landscape.  The  late  “mound”  paint- 
ings, reductive  in  both  color  and  shape,  offer  a 
heavy  palette  that  runs  to  earth  tones,  ochre, 
sienna,  umber,  Naples  yellow,  and  white.  They 
occupy  a place  in  Bladen’s  oeuvre,  before  the 
monolithic  large  sculptures,  before  the  wall 
works  reflecting  light.  They  are  beautiful  in  their 
own  right,  and  perhaps  indicate  “a  path  not 
taken.”  But  Ronald  Bladen,  the  sculptor,  the 
painter,  the  artist,  is  a memorable  figure  in  all  his 
guises.  The  last  thing  he  said  in  our  interview 
back  in  1 969  was  that  “the  years  go  by,  each  new 
crisis  occurs— the  crisis  of  Minimal  Art,  of  fabri- 
cation, etc.— each  crisis  has  its  own  character 
and  language.  The  years  go  by,  you  continue  to 
do  your  work  and  you  realize  that  all  terminolo- 
gy native  to  that  particular  way  of  doing  things  at 
that  particular  time  after  a few  years  becomes  no 
longer  an  issue  or  a danger  in  terms  of  doing  your 
own  art.  It  falls  away  and  you  continue  to  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  work  you  can  produce.” 

CORINNE  ROBINS  is  a poet  and  art  historian  living  in 
New  York.  She  is  the  author  of  The  Pluralist  Era: 
American  Art  1 968-81  and  of  five  collections  of  poet- 
ry, including  Today’s  Menu,  published  last  year  by 
Marsh  Hawk  Press. 
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Martin  Mugar  camp  on  canvas 

By  Rosanna  Warren 


MULCH,  1996,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  58  by  70  inches,  collection  of  the  artist 


MNTING  IS  ABOUTTHE  DESIRE 
t underlies  the  facts,”  writes  Mar 
Mugar  in  the  handsomely  illus- 
ed  announcement  for  his  recent 
w,  the  Oil  and  Wax  series  of 
paintings,  at  the  New  England  School  of  Art  & 
Design  at  Suffolk  University.  The  verb  underlies 
provides  one  key  to  this  enigmatic  and  sensuous 
new  work:  the  fatty  tissue  of  Mugar’s  strokes 
springs  out  from  the  canvas,  introducing  a third 
dimension  to  this  art  of  the  flat  surface,  and  teas- 
ingly  suggesting  the  presence  of  a truth  under  the 
visible  evidence.  Facts,  provides  another  key.  Con- 
sidering Mugar’s  evolution  from  the  still-life 
paintings  of  the  1980s  through  the  Hofman- 
nesque  Abstract  Expressionism  in  the  1990s  and 
into  his  new  color  field  phase,  we  are  led  to  pon- 
der the  different  sorts  of  “facts”  that  painting 
proposes.  And,  desire.  That  word  is  not  carelessly 
printed  on  Mugar’s  announcement,  with  its  lus- 
cious, sherbet  colors.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  is  the 
word  painting.  These  days  it  takes  either  a very 
naive  or  a boldly  sophisticated  artist  to  put  brush 
to  canvas.  Mugar  is  of  the  latter  breed. 

He  loves  the  brush,  and  the  delicate  materiality 
of  paint,  and  the  symbolic  properties  of  light  and 
shape.  An  early  still  life  from  1984  shows  his  alle- 
giances: behind  the  blockily  painted,  laterally  dis- 
played cups,  jugs,  and  conch  shell,  and  in  the  sub- 
dued tones  of  ivory,  cream,  granite  grays,  and 
umber,  stand  Chardin  and  his  later  interpreters 
Cezanne  and  Derain.  Mugar’s  brushwork  here  is 
forceful,  and  most  of  all  one  notices  the  subtle  dis- 
tinctions in  hue  and  value  on  the  busily  articulated 
tablecloth,  the  sides  and  shoulders  of  the  objects. 

Two  years  later,  in  Still  Life  1986,  shown  at  the 
MIT  Museum,  Mugar  has  declared  a certain  inde- 
pendence. This  is  no  longer  an  homage  or  canny 
apprentice  work.  Tabletop,  room,  and  objects  have 
been  severely  reduced,  and  the  palette  has  light- 
ened to  a kinky  range  of  pinks,  lavenders,  mus- 
tards, and  crocus  green.  In  their  simplified  shapes, 
the  three  discernible  cups  or  jugs  are  no  longer  pre- 
sented with  any  gesture  toward  three-dimensional 
illusion;  they  hover  as  sculpted  cloud  shapes  in  the 
dense  atmosphere  of  the  painting,  in  which  solid 
matter  and  air  share  the  same  molecular  formula. 

In  the  1990s,  Mugar  moved  into  a phase  he 
calls  his  Abstract  Expressionism.  At  his  own  pace, 
thoughtfully,  privately,  he  worked  his  way  through 
the  idioms  and  evolution  of  modernist  painting, 
years  in  arrears  of  the  path-breakers  de  Kooning, 
Pollock,  Hofmann,  Guston,  et  al.,  but  proving  the 
integrity  of  his  own  shape-making  and  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  tradition  into  his  own  terms.  Mugar’s 
paintings  from  the  ’90s  are  exuberant  affairs. 
Often  five  or  six  feet  wide  and  high,  painted  in 
bold,  risky,  but  controlled  strokes,  these  works 
often  suggest  landscape  while  disturbing  spatial 
logic  and  playing  depths  against  abrupt  blockages 


of  foreground.  Self  in  Landscape  (1990)  depicts  no 
“self,”  but  some  swashbuckling  black  calligraphy 
outlines  a slender  central  rectangle  within  a larger 
frame  and  arranges  a perspective  reminiscent  of 
an  outside  scene— mounds  of  juicy  foliage  and  a 
hillish  backdrop,  with  a deep  cobalt  swath  of  sky 
above— perceived  through  a window.  The  window 
itself  seems  to  be  promenading  through  outdoor- 
space,  not  attached  to  any  indoor  architecture. 
The  two  awkward  calligraphic  rectangles  might  be 
taken  as  focusing  devices,  and  thereby  as  a mark 
of  an  organizing  human  vision— the  “self”  in  the 
landscape.  Still  Life  (1989)  proclaims  itself,  in  its 
wadded  block-like  shapes,  as  a kind  of  assemblage 
of  objects  crowded  on  a tabletop,  perhaps 
beneath  a windowsill,  above  which  succulent 
green  stalks  and  a golden  background  are  visible. 
The  painting  permits  no  conventional  reading  of 
objects  in  gravitational  space,  however.  Planes  of 
color— the  cerulean  cloud  in  the  foreground,  the 
salmon  pink  box  astride  it— announce  their  own 
proud  color  and  texture  rather  than  “objectness.” 
By  the  late  ’90s,  Mugar  had  cut  loose  still  fur- 
ther from  referential  conventions.  Mulch  (1996) 
shares  a gestural  language  with  Mackerel  Crowded 
Seas  (1997),  so  the  titles  no  longer  serve  a descrip- 
tive function  so  much  as  an  obliquely  symbolic 
one.  In  both  of  these  large  paintings,  a massive 
central  cluster  of  drippingly  brushed  ovals  domi- 
nates the  surface.  In  Mulch,  this  Easter  egg  fantasia 
emerges  from  a background  of  slurpy,  billowing 
cream,  salmon,  and  mustard,  while  the  eggs  them- 
selves are  outrageously  striped  in  peacock  blue, 


lemon,  rose,  and  burnt  sienna.  Mackerel  Crowded 
Seas  (the  phrase  from  Yeats’s  poem  “Sailing  to 
Byzantium”)  suggests  nothing  fishy  in  its  crayola- 
flesh  cluster  of  ovals  and  trailing  tentacles,  except 
perhaps  a dream  of  explosively  fertile  fish  eggs.  In 
both  of  these  paintings  and  their  weird  coloration, 
a strong  element  of  camp  and  of  willed  vulgarity 
generates  a peculiar  energy. 

Around  2000,  Mugar’s  work  took  a significant 
turn.  As  he  has  described  it,  “The  third  period  is  a 
stepping  out  of  the  push-pull  of  self  and  group  and 
is  a painstaking  sensitizing  of  every  mark,  every 
stroke  out  of  which  is  created  a purer  self.”  Purer 
self  or  no  (a  matter  impossible  for  an  outsider  to 
judge),  these  new  paintings,  including  the  Oil  and 
Wax  series  shown  last  fall  at  Suffolk,  have  radically 
changed  their  focus  and  their  organization  of  inci- 
dent. They  present  a unified  surface  of  repeated 
gestures,  symmetrical  drips,  in  a limited  chromatic 
range.  They  flaunt  bubble-gum  and  sherbet  colors, 
such  as  strawberry,  pale  lime,  baby  blue,  cafe  au 
lait,  tangerine  cream,  lemon  ice.  To  distinguish  one 
painting  from  another  and  to  read  each  individual 
painting,  one  finds  oneself  peering  hard  at  the  fac- 
ture  of  the  strokes.  Some  of  the  paintings  have  a 
tighter  weave  than  others;  some  allow  a more 
ragged  drip  at  the  base  of  the  canvas;  some  allow 
one  color— say,  pink— to  predominate  in  the  quasi- 
pointillist scheme,  while  others  yield,  say,  to  lime. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a pinkish  36  by  40  inch 
painting  from  2003.  Because  the  wax  thickens  the 
oil  pigment  to  an  almost  sculptural  medium, 
Mugar  is  able  to  energize  the  surface  not  only  by 
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chromatic  variation  across  the  surface,  but  in  the 
goopy  three-dimensional  events  that  add  the  fur- 
ther graphic  element  of  shadow.  In  the  2003  can- 
vas, a considerable  downward  tension  is  pro- 
voked by  the  gobs  at  the  top  of  the  canvas  that 
initiate  the  downwardly  overlapping  leaf  shapes. 
In  the  main  pattern,  the  elevated  strokes,  tight- 
ened by  wax,  cast  shadows  beneath  their  scales 
and  stalactite  drips,  so  that  suddenly  this  light- 
hearted weave  is  complicated,  in  mood,  by 
shade,  the  dark  underlining  of  each  stroke,  the 
suggestion  of  secret  depths  and  cavities.  The  bot- 
tom edge  has  an  even  more  sinister  development: 
the  final  smears  protrude  beyond  the  border, 
leaving  a ragged  bottom  with  bits  of  bare  canvas 
exposed.  Some  kind  of  illusion  is  broken  here, 
including  the  tidy,  sugary  harmony  proposed  by 
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MACKEREL  CROWDED  SEAS,  1997,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  60  by  72  inches,  collection  of  the  artist 


the  whole  painting.  That  order  is  revealed  as  pro- 
duced by  a process,  possibly  a violent  one,  capa- 
ble of  dissolution. 

Scanning  the  works  in  the  Oil  and  Wax  series 
for  their  small  but  significant  differences 
becomes  a lesson  in  seeing.  They  all  enjoy  a 
democracy  of  stroke  and  color.  But  then  a tiny 
irregularity  will  announce  itself— such  as  the  small 
salmon  scale  with  no  overhang,  just  below  the 
center  of  the  small  square  in  a painting  from 
2005— and  becomes  an  event  that  affects  the 
entire  composition. 

At  times  these  strokes  sug- 
gest leaves,  at  times  scales,  at 
times  electrons.  They  seem  to 
argue  that  reality  is  composed  of 
an  underlying  geometric  regular- 
ity. And  it  appears  to  be  a cel- 
ebratory regularity,  funky  and 
outrageous  in  hue.  Celebratory, 
that  is,  and  even  pretty,  until  the 
unnaturalness  of  the  colors 
become  alarming;  and  until  we 
note  the  shadow  schemes  and 
border  clots  that  tell  a more  dis- 
orderly story.  With  this  new 
series,  Mugar  has  invented  a 
mode  that  is  entirely  his  own.  It 
has  visual  and  tactile  authority,  a 
high  degree  of  craft  (something 
one  no  longer  necessarily  expects 
from  art  presented  in  public), 
and  a powerful  metaphysical 
suggestiveness.  It  is  intelligent, 
sensuous  painting  that  has  kept 
faith  with  its  traditions  and  has 
at  the  same  time  registered  an 


original  mode  of  seeing  for  our  age  of  quarks  and 
fractals. 

ROSANNA  WARREN  studied  painting  at  Yale  Universi- 
ty. She  is  the  author  of  several  poetry  collections:  Depar- 
ture (Norton,  2003);  Stained  Glass  (Norton,  1993), 
which  was  named  the  Lamont  Poetry  Selection  by  the 
Academy  of  American  Poets;  Each  Leaf  Shines  Sepa- 
rate ( Norton,  1 984 );  and  Snow  Day  ( Palaeman  Press, 
1981).  She  is  the  Emma  Ann  MacLachlan  Metcalf  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Humanities  at  Boston  University. 
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A HARBOR  OF  ARTISTS 

Milton  Avery,  Karl  Knaths,  and  Herman  Maril 


KARL  KNATHS,  AT  SEA,  c.  1950s,  OIL  ON  BOARD,  14  by  20  inches,  courtesy  david  findlay  jr  fine  art,  new  york 


By  Wendy  Gittler 


HEN  THE  PAINTERJOHN  MARIN 
proclaimed:  “The  true  artist  . . . 
must  go  from  time  to  time  to  the 
elemental  big  forms— Sky,  Sea, 
Mountain,  Plain  ...  to  recharge 
the  battery,”  he  could  well  have  been  speaking  of 
the  Provincetown  of  the  late  fifties,  which  fueled 
the  friendships  between  Milton  Avery,  Karl 
Knaths,  and  Herman  Maril  and  their  work,  dis- 
played in  a recent  exhibit  entitled  Cross  Currents  at 
David  Findlay  Jr.  Fine  Art,  New  York. 

Artists’  retreats  have  a long  precedent  in  the 
past.  The  lure  of  a remote  village  by  the  sea  “far 
from  the  madding  crowd”  with  both  a native  pop- 
ulation and  transient  urban  inhabitants  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  Emperor  Maxentius’s  Roman 
villa  in  Sicily,  where  he  supposedly  retreated  to 
escape  his  political  defeat  from  Constantine. 
There,  in  a remote  village,  he  commissioned  artists 
to  capture  the  image  of  a group  of  girls  in  bikinis, 
who  are  forever  immortalized  on  a mosaic  floor  in 
their  frolicsome  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

It  is,  however,  with  plein-air  painting  in  the 
nineteenth  century  that  rural  small  towns  begin 
to  play  a pivotal  role  in  the  formation  of  artists’ 
colonies.  In  L’Estaque,  Honfleur,  and  later  in 
Collioure,  clusters  of  artists  gathered  around 
fishing  villages  and  rural  towns  to  focus  not  only 
on  atmospheric  conditions  and  land  topography 
but  also  on  the  lively  exchange  of  aesthetic  theo- 
ries. Likewise,  America  began  accumulating 
painters,  centered  on  seacoast  villages  from  the 
Maine  Coast  to  Southampton  and  East  Hamp- 
ton, to  Gloucester  and  Provincetown. 

From  its  beginnings  as  a fishing  village,  then  a 
whaling  center,  and  finally  a busy  seaport, 
Provincetown  became  an  open,  democratic 
place  that  attracted  artists  from  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  onward. 

By  1901,  Charles  Hawthorne  had  inaugurat- 
ed the  Cape  Cod  plein-air  school  of  painting. 
Hawthorne’s  students,  just  like  the  French  artists 
some  decades  before  in  Normandy,  explored  the 
rapidly  changing  light  on  the  hills,  low  tidal  flats, 
and  dunes  of  Provincetown.  “To  see  things  sim- 
ply is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world,”  Hawthorne 
would  advise  his  students,  and  then  add,  “these 
should  not  be  houses  and  trees— to  the  painter, 
they  are  patterns.”  In  1914,  Hawthorne  founded 
the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum. 
Around  the  same  time,  the  Provincetown  Players 
transformed  a fish  shack  into  the  WharfTheatre, 
which  opened  in  1916  with  Eugene  O’Neill’s 
Bound  East  for  Cardiff.  The  seeds  of  artistic  innova- 
tion that  had  gravitated  to  this  community  had 
begun  to  blossom. 

Karl  Knaths,  a native  of  Wisconsin  who 
trained  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  arrived  in 


Provincetown  in  1919.  In  1934,  Herman  Maril  of 
Baltimore  settled  here,  at  the  same  time  that 
Hans  Hofmann  opened  his  art  school.  Milton 
Avery  was  the  last  of  the  three  friends  to  take  res- 
idence on  the  Cape,  after  having  spent  years  in 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  Born  in  1885,  his 
pictorial  vision  was  already  well  established  by 
the  time  he  joined  the  group. 

All  three  artists  could  be  considered  attuned 
to  the  aesthetic  orientation  of  Alfred  Stieglitz  and 
European  modernism.  Marin  succinctly  stated 
that  Stieglitz’s  gallery  291  “was  a place  that  is 


never  locked  to  anyone,  for  those  who  can  pro- 
duce a key.”  The  “key”  was  an  understanding  of 
the  European  modernists,  such  as  Pablo  Picasso, 
George  Braque,  Gino  Severini,  as  well  as  African 
sculpture.  The  American  response  to  these  influ- 
ences became  manifest  in  the  paintings  of  Mars- 
den  Hartley,  John  Marin,  and  Arthur  Dove, 
amongst  others. 

It  was  not  only  these  influences  of  early  Amer- 
ican and  European  modernism  that  gave  form  to 
the  Provincetown  trio;  place  played  a pivotal  role 
for  them  as  well.  New  England,  with  its  atmos- 
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HERMAN  MARIL,  BOAT  WATCHERS,  1 985,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  32  by  40  inches,  courtesy  david  findlay  jr  fine  art,  new  york 
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MILTON  AVERY,  ARTIST  BY  THE  SEA,  1944,  WATERCOLOR  ON  PAPER,  31  by  22  inches 

COURTESY  DAVID  FINDLAY  JR  FINE  ART,  NEW  YORK 


pheric  changes,  moods,  and  the  dissolving  of 
forms  in  the  mists,  affected  the  pictorial  vocabu- 
lary of  all  three  artists.  In  the  late  fifties,  at  the  end 
of  every  August,  in  this  setting  of  sky,  sea,  and 
wharf,  Avery,  Knaths,  and  Maril  would  meet  in 
each  other’s  studios  to  view  their  summer  work. 
The  work  in  the  exhibit  Cross  Currents,  however, 
spans  from  Knaths’s  Clamdiggers  (1928)  to  Maril’s 
paintings  of  the  mideighties. 

KARL  KNATHS,  after  having  viewed  the 
1913  Armory  exhibition  of  modern  art,  was 
drawn  to  the  work  of  Cezanne  and  eventually 
Cubist  space  and  calligraphic  line.  In  1919,  he 
rented  a sail-loft  studio  where  Eugene  O’Neill  had 
previously  resided.  On  his  chimney  wall  he  wrote 
the  names  of  his  prized  pantheon:  Gris,  Cezanne, 
Plato,  Thoreau,  Mozart.  Though  he  had  never 
gone  to  Europe,  he  believed  he  understood  its  art 
and  theory  from  books.  Mathematics  and  music 
became  a base  for  his  rhythmic  understanding  of 
space.  The  writings  of  Paul  Klee,  Wassily  Kandin- 
sky, Piet  Mondrian,  and  Hans  Hofmann  were 
essential  for  him,  as  well  as  Plato’s  concept  of  uni- 
versal. Basically  self-taught,  Knaths  created  his 
own  aesthetic  construct. 

In  Knaths’s  oil  sketch  At  Sect  (c.  1 950s)  a man 
in  a rowboat  is  suspended  rhythmically  with  the 
wind,  sea,  sky,  birds,  fish,  and  an  orange  orb. 
Many  of  his  sketches  capture  this  lassoing  of 
forms.  Behind  his  apparent  spontaneity  lie 
Knaths’s  theories  of  mathematical,  musical,  and 
color  harmonies. 

For  HERMAN  MARIL,  who  was  seventeen 
years  younger  than  Knaths,  the  dominant  passions 


of  his  youth  were  math, 
physical  sciences,  and  the 
humanities.  During  World 
War  II,  he  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  and  this  fact  might 
have  spurred  his  travels  to 
California,  Mexico,  and 
Europe.  Most  of  Maril’s  life, 
however,  was  spent  on 
Cape  Cod  and  in  Baltimore. 

In  the  thirties  and 
forties,  the  influence  of 
Cezanne  and  the  Cubists 
was  evident  in  his  work;  but 
in  the  late  fifties,  a crucial 
change  began  to  take  place. 
Maril’s  forms  merged  with- 
in the  surrounding  space.  It 
is  possible  that  the  artistic 
exchanges  between  Knaths 
and  Avery  played  a role,  as 
well  as  certain  philosophi- 
cal questions  regarding  the 
human  role  in  the  universe 
that  haunted  Maril.  In  the 
sixties  Maril’s  stylized  forms, 
melding  into  the  sea,  sky, 
and  earth,  became  more 
evident.  His  figures,  at 
times,  resemble  folk  art  and 
some  of  the  more  man- 
nered stances  of  the  sculp- 
ture of  Elie  Nadelman. 

In  his  painting  Boat 
Watchers  (1985),  four  spectral  figures  stand  on  a 
tenuous  shoreline,  almost  enveloped  by  the  sea. 
A linear  patch  of  color  suggests  a boat,  while 
white  shadows  in  the  water  evoke  fish  forms.  The 
precarious  human  forms  appear  to  be  engulfed 
by  larger  elemental  forces.  This  is  one  of  Maril’s 
last  paintings;  a sense  of  vertigo  and  lack  of  grav- 
ity allude  to  the  transience  of  human  life. 

MILTON  AVERY,  the  eldest  of  the  three 
artists— and  the  most  acknowledged  of  the  group 
as  an  important  mid-twentieth-century  painter- 
arrived  in  Provincetown  in  1954  after  years  in 
Gloucester  with  the  company  of  the  artists  Adolph 
Gottlieb  and  Mark  Rothko,  amongst  others. 

The  friendship  between  Avery,  Gottlieb,  and 
Rothko,  which  began  in  the  thirties,  was  again 
revitalized  in  the  fifties  with  their  presence  in 
Provincetown.  Perhaps  due  to  their  interactions, 
Avery’s  work  grew  in  size  and  exhibited  a greater 
simplification  of  forms.  He  began  painting 
directly  in  oil  instead  of  doing  summer  sketches 
for  later  studio  work.  At  the  same  time,  Avery 
would  also  meet  Knaths  and  Maril  for  walks  and 
studio  critiques.  Thus,  a cross-pollination  of 
ideas  could  go  full  circle  between  the  groups. 

Avery’s  watercolor  Artist  by  the  Sea  (1944) 
could  have  been  done  in  the  Gloucester  years.  In 
the  midst  of  World  War  II,  Avery  was  working  out 
his  own  Morse  “pictorial”  code.  The  artist  in  this 
watercolor  exhibits  an  almost  childlike  insou- 
ciance as  he  transcribes  his  interpretive  musings. 
On  a large  white  area,  he  draws  calligraphic  lines 
to  represent  the  sea  and  its  movement,  which  is 
reechoed  in  denser  shapes  in  the  sky.  The  tumul- 


tuous ocean  behind  him  has  thus  been  con- 
densed to  abbreviated  glyphs  and  mappings  as 
the  mind  reshapes  perceptual  experience. 

Later  in  Soaring  Bird  (1957,  crayon  on  paper) 
all  details  have  been  eliminated,  and  we  are  con- 
fronted with  only  three  elements:  a sea  gull,  the 
sea,  and  a line  of  color  for  the  sky.  What  remains 
in  this  reduction  is  the  droll  gestural  shape  ofthe 
gull  straining  to  remain  aloft  in  the  sky  with  its 
beak  poised  in  a futile  gesture  to  capture  any- 
thing in  the  vast  sea  below. 

Provincetown  in  the  midfifties  had  become  a 
mecca  for  those  in  search  of  fresh  expression  and 
an  unfettered  lifestyle.  Hans  Hofmann  and  his 
school  had  taken  the  baton  and  proclaimed  a 
pictorial  language  fora  “color-form  unity”  of  fig- 
uration and  abstraction.  Hofmann,  born  in  1 880 
in  Munich,  lived  in  Paris  from  1 904  to  1914  and 
thus  was  a link  between  European  modernism 
and  its  dialogue  with  new  American  painters. 

As  a high  school  girl  in  the  middle  fifties,  I 
remember  taking  a bus  one  morning  with  a friend 
from  New  York  to  Provincetown  to  visit  the  vener- 
able Hans  Hofmann.  Later  that  day,  without  any 
prior  warning,  we  knocked  at  his  door.  A woman, 
presumably  his  wife,  opened  the  door  and  was 
told  of  our  mission.  We  were  let  in  and  immediate- 
ly wandered  through  green,  yellow,  red,  and  blue 
rooms  in  search  ofthe  master.  In  a remote  corner, 
we  saw  Hofmann  painting  and  nodded  to  him. 
We  were  then  escorted  by  his  wife  to  the  kitchen 
for  snacks  and  soon  thereafter  left  to  return  to 
New  York  with  our  mission  accomplished. 

What  remains  of  this  experience  is  a lingering 
memory  ofan  open  and  intimate  world  of  creativ- 
ity, almost  a paradigm  of  a utopian  community 
before  the  bridges  of  accessibility  became  closed. 

Avery,  Knaths,  and  Maril  were  a part  ofthe 
many  protagonists  in  the  center  of  a debate 
between  image  and  abstraction  that  was  a piv- 
otal theme  in  mid-twentieth-century  art.  This 
struggle  to  describe  place,  form,  and  meaning 
becomes  a critical  issue  in  the  search  for  an  inde- 
pendent pictorial  language  and  its  relationship 
to  a kaleidoscopic  world  of  imagery.  In  Europe, 
Henri  Matisse  would  call  this  “critical  issue”  the 
language  of  “signs.” 

From  Richard  Diebenkorn  and  his  California 
group  to  Willem  de  Kooning  and  the  New  York 
School,  heated  discussions  were  taking  place. 
The  California  light  and  topography  emphasized 
concrete  and  denser  forms,  while  the  Abstract 
Expressionists  resorted  to  more  gestural  and 
muscular  strokes  in  their  existential  search  for 
self.  In  contrast,  the  changing  fogs  and  mists  of 
New  England’s  seascapes  may  have  correspond- 
ed to  the  sparer  calligraphic  lines  and  contours 
describing  images  caught  somewhere  between 
form  and  sign,  the  particular  and  the  elusive. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  constant  flux,  Avery, 
Knaths,  and  Maril  submerged  the  self  into  light, 
rhythms,  and  patterns  of  nature. 

WENDY  GITTLER  is  a New  York  painter,  a moderator 
for  Artist  Equity  panels,  and  an  art  historian  who  has 
written  for  art  magazines  and  artist  catalogues. 
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Irving  Marantz  in  Provincetown  a memoir 


By  John  G.  Ives 


Y FIRST  GLIMPSE  OF 
Provincetown  was  in  1959,  when 
I was  ten.  I came  here  in  early 
spring  with  my  new  stepfather, 
Clay  Dahlberg.  The  sleepy  fishing 
village,  with  its  perfect  harbor  and  the  fantastical 
moonscape  of  the  dunes,  seemed  like  an  enchant- 
ed place.  Clay,  a prominent  New  York  psychoana- 
lyst, had  many  close  friends  who  were  artists, 
among  them  Phil  Malicoat,  Chaim  Gross,  and  Irv- 
ing Marantz.  In  the  summer  of  1 961  we  rented  the 
Marantz  house  at  200  Bradford,  at  the  end  of 
Cook  Street.  Originally  a stable  from  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  property  had  been  owned  by 
the  artist  Richard  Miller.  The  main  house  had  low 
ceilings,  a big  fireplace,  and  a cozy  country 
kitchen;  Irving  had  his  studio  in  a more  contempo- 
rary building  next  door,  where  he  and  his  family 
lived  when  the  main  house  was  rented  out.  There 
was  a beautiful,  rambling  garden,  with  two  lily 
ponds  filled  with  fish  and  frogs;  hawthorn,  apple, 
pear,  and  plum  trees;  and  bronze  and  stone  stat- 
ues. I will  always  remember  the  big  weeping  willow 
that  hung  over  the  formal  upper  pond. 

Irving  Marantz  first  came  to  Provincetown  in 
1 947,  about  the  same  time  as  Varujan  Boghosian, 
Pat  and  Nanno  de  Groot,  Sal  Del  Deo,  Wolf  Kahn, 
Leo  Manso,  Boris  Margo,  Seong  Moy,  Paul  Resika, 
Larry  Rivers,  Romanos  Rizk,  Mark  Rothko,  and  Sol 
Wilson.  It  was  a prolific  time,  after  the  war.  Stuart 
Preston,  the  New  York  Times  art  critic,  wrote  in 
1949:  “No  doubt  about  it,  Provincetown  is 
becoming  again  what  it  was  thirty-odd  years  ago, 


a meeting  place  of  the  arts.  Here  painters,  writers, 
and  musicians  are  forced  into  awareness  of  the 
work  of  each  other ...  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
recognition  seems  to  strengthen  painters’  individ- 
ualistic tendencies.”  Many  of  the  artists  who 
spent  long  summers  here  were  New  York  leftist 
Jewish  intellectuals  who  had  cut  their  teeth  polit- 
ically as  Communist  Party  members  during  the 
1 930s  and  worked  under  the  WPA  and  other  New 
Deal  programs  put  in  place  by  President  Roo- 
sevelt to  revive  the  country  after  the  Depression. 
Irving  was  a Communist  for  a time,  like  many  ide- 
alists of  his  generation  who  saw  the  movement  as 
something  higher  and  greater,  eternal  and  inter- 
national; most  later  grew  disillusioned  with  Stalin 
and  moved  on.  It  was  a time  of  great  optimism 
and  a belief  in  the  spiritual  goodness  of  man,  of 
working  with  your  hands,  and  particularly  of  the 
importance  of  the  arts  and  the  intellect.  Some 
artists,  such  as  Joe  Hirsch  and  Jack  Levine,  saw 
themselves  as  workers  who  made  art,  and  they 
dressed  like  workingmen— which  connected  them 
to  the  historical  roots  of  Provincetown,  which 
was  originally  a Portuguese  fishing  village. 

Marantz  was  born  in  Elizabeth,  Newjersey,  in 
1912.  In  his  senior  year  in  high  school,  he  failed 
a trigonometry  class  and  had  to  go  to  summer 
school— where  he  did  a drawing  of  an  Indian 
head,  and  won  first  prize  in  the  National 
Scholastic  High  School  Art  Competition.  Irving’s 
father,  who  was  a carpenter  and  cabinetmaker 
like  his  own  father,  was  dying.  Irving  brought  him 
the  drawing  and  the  letter  showing  that  he  had 


won  the  competition,  and  his  father  said  he 
should  go  ahead  and  be  an  artist.  Irving’s  broth- 
er Sam  (who  considered  himself  to  be  just  as 
artistic  as  Irving)  became  a corporate  lawyer.  Irv- 
ing went  to  the  Newark  School  of  Fine  and  Indus- 
trial Arts,  graduating  in  1933,  then  to  the  Art 
Students  League,  where  he  studied  with  George 
Grosz  and  Harry  Sternberg,  and  was  influenced 
by  artists  such  as  Marsden  Hartley. 

Marantz  worked  for  the  U.S.  General  Services 
Administration,  as  an  art  teacher  for  the  Civil 
Works  Administration  in  New  York  and  for  the 
WPA’s  Federal  Art  Project,  from  1934  to  1937.  In 
1938,  he  married  Evelyn  Hurwitz,  a graduate  of 
Radcliffe  College  at  seventeen  who  intended  to 
become  a biochemist.  The  artist  Mischa  Richter, 
who  introduced  them,  was  the  best  man.  Then 
Irving  and  Evelyn  went  to  China  for  three  years,  to 
work  and  study  and  collect  Chinese  art.  While 
Marantz  was  in  China,  his  closest  friend  was  killed 
in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  (Irving  intended  to  go  to 
Spain,  but  became  ill  and  missed  his  chance  to 
enlist.)  In  Shanghai,  which  was  surrounded  by  the 
Japanese  at  this  time,  Irving  joined  a voluntary 
foreign  military  unit.  In  1939,  he  had  his  first, 
one-man  exhibition  at  the  Hong  Kong  Working 
Artists  Guild.  From  1 942  to  1 943,  during  the  war 
years,  Irving  was  a tool  designer  at  a defense  plant 
in  Connecticut,  and  he  and  Evelyn  lived  in  South 
Norwalk  and  then  Darien.  Their  son,  Michael, 
was  born  in  1942.  In  1944  and  1945,  Irving 
worked  at  Camp  Perry  and  the  Erie  Proving 
Grounds  near  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Marantz  was  handsome  and  charismatic, 
nearly  five  foot  eleven,  with  brown  eyes,  curly 
brown  hair,  and  a long  mustache.  He  had  a con- 
tagious laugh  and  a rich,  sometimes  silly,  sense 
of  humor.  His  home  in  New  York  in  later  years 
was  a small  residential  building  he  owned  on 
Sixth  Avenue  in  Little  Italy,  originally  built  around 
1830,  where  Irving  had  his  studio,  the  family 
apartment  (his  daughter,  Mady,  still  lives  there), 
and  several  flats  that  were  rented  to  tenants. 
Fiorello  LaGuardia,  later  the  mayor  of  New  York, 
apparently  gave  his  first  speech  to  the  Italian 
Republican  Club  there.  The  mailbox  read:  “Irving 
Marantz,  Padrone.”  When  I was  young,  I always 
thought  Irving  was  Italian. 

After  the  war,  Marantz  was  represented  in  sev- 
eral key  exhibitions:  the  Audubon  Artists  Annual 
Exhibitions  1945-46,  the  Biennial  Exhibition  of 
Contemporary  Painting  at  the  Virginia  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  1946,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Corcoran  Biennial  Exhi- 
bition of  Contemporary  American  Painting  in 
1947.  In  1947,  he  also  had  a one-man  exhibition 
sponsored  by  Pepsi-Cola  at  the  Opportunity 
Gallery  in  New  York.  His  first  summer  in  Province- 
town,  he  was  in  a group  show  at  the  Shore  Stu- 
dios, started  by  Donald  Witherstine,  former 
director  of  the  Provincetown  Art  Association. 
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(The  Shore  Gallery  was  revived  recently  by 
Jonathan  Sinaiko  and  Fred  Hemley.) 

According  to  Irving’s  son,  Michael,  who  lives 
in  Vermont,  his  father’s  charm  (though  for  him, 
as  for  many  sons  of  artists,  the  relationship  with 
his  father  was  not  always  charming)  was  based 
not  only  on  his  charisma  but  on  his  passion  for 
art  as  a way  of  life.  Art  was  about  eternalism  and 
absolutism— there  is  an  essence  of  good  art,  and 
if  the  artist  can  achieve  that,  it  is  timeless, 
immortal.  In  this  sense,  he  was  profoundly  ambi- 
tious, and  worked  hard  at  achieving  this  goal  his 
entire  life— although  he  came  to  realize  near  the 
end  that  he  would  not  ultimately  succeed. 

Drawing  was  crucial  for  him:  it  was  the  work, 
the  practice  that  would  keep  his  craft  honed.  For 
Marantz,  the  figure  was  everything.  Even  his 
abstractions,  very  fluid  in  color  and  composi- 
tion, were  located  in  the  figure.  Marantz  was  at 
odds  with  the  loss  of  subject  matter  he  saw  in  the 
work  of  Abstract  Expressionists,  many  of  whom 
he  said  “could  not  draw.” 

Irving  was  an  art  teacher  throughout  his  life, 
and  greatly  admired  by  his  students.  He  started 
the  Provincetown  School  of  Painting,  which  later 
became  Studio  10,  in  1949.  Mady,  who  is  six 
years  younger  than  Michael,  remembers  that 
when  she  was  a child  they  lived  on  Atkins  Lane, 
across  from  St.  Mary’s,  with  Irving’s  studio  and 
school  in  the  back.  There  was  a constant  flow 
through  the  studio  of  students  drawing  and  nude 
models  posing,  while  the  small  living  room  was 
packed  with  fellow  artists  and  friends,  many  of 


them  psychoanalysts.  Marantz  liked  to  keep  his 
classes  small,  and  he  limited  them  to  ten  stu- 
dents. On  Friday  mornings,  there  would  be  a 
group  criticism;  Marantz  would  critique  each 
work  individually  and  the  students  would  discuss 
each  other’s  paintings. 

Over  his  career,  Marantz  held  teaching  posi- 
tions at  Ballard  School  and  City  College  in  New 
York,  at  the  Bayonne  Jewish  Community  Center  in 
Newjersey  (where  he  established  an  art  program), 
and  later  at  the  YMCA  and  New  York  University.  In 
1964  he  was  a visiting  lecturer  and  artist-in-resi- 
dence  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  in  1 965  at  the 
University  of  Georgia.  However,  while  he  loved  to 
teach,  he  also  resented  it.  There  were  times  when 
he  earned  more  as  a teacher  than  as  a painter,  but 
his  dream  was  to  make  a living  only  as  an  artist. 

Before  he  bought  the  house  in  Little  Italy,  he 
had  a studio  at  2 West  1 5th  Street,  a large  building 
with  a wide  staircase  where  hundreds  of  artists 
worked.  Michael  remembers  the  sense  of  awe  he 
felt  moving  through  those  halls,  on  his  way  to  his 
father’s  studio,  which  was  splattered  with  paint, 
the  walls  filled  with  images  by  El  Greco  and  other 
masters.  Marantz  would  teach  during  the  day,  then 
stay  up  late  into  the  night  painting.  He  respected 
people  who  were  adept  with  their  hands,  perhaps 
because  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been 
skilled  woodworkers.  He  learned  early  how  to  mix 
his  own  paint,  and  felt  fulfillment  in  using  the  same 
glazes  used  by  Rembrandt  or  Giotto. 

A number  of  other  Provincetown  painters 
were  also  teachers,  and  some  had  painting 


schools  like  Irving’s.  Many  of  Provincetown ’s 
best  known  artists  studied  in  Provincetown, 
under  Charles  Hawthorne,  Hans  Hofmann,  and 
others.  Many  artists  would  spend  nine  months 
in  New  York  and  three  months  in  Provincetown, 
where  they  would  paint,  exhibit  their  work  in 
galleries,  and  teach  at  their  schools.  Some  of 
their  students  became  the  artists  of  the  next  gen- 
eration; others  were  amateur  painters  on  vaca- 
tion from  the  cities.  Marantz  was  a friend  of  the 
artist  Leo  Manso,  and  the  two  families  were 
close.  Some  people  even  confused  the  two, 
whose  last  names  were  not  dissimilar,  and  who 
shared  in  common  their  mustaches  and  intense 
personalities.  But  when  Leo  started  his  own 
school,  the  Provincetown  Workshop,  Marantz 
became  terribly  angry— he  felt  the  name  was  too 
much  like  the  name  of  his  own  school— and  the 
friends  parted  ways. 

In  articles  in  the  New  York  Times  in  the  late 
1940s,  along  with  descriptions  of  the  thriving  art 
scene  in  Provincetown,  there  would  be  reports  of 
the  mad  traffic  and  mobs  of  tourists  in  wacky  out- 
fits who  came  by  boat  from  Boston  for  the  day  or 
weekend.  My  family  and  I spent  sixteen  summers 
here;  my  mother  was  a college  professor,  so  we 
had  long  summer  vacations.  After  a number  of 
years  renting  the  Marantz  house,  we  moved  to  a 
house  on  the  water  in  the  East  End  that  belonged 
to  Phil  Malicoat,  an  old  boathouse  from  the  mid- 
1 800s  that  was  converted  to  a residence— it  had 
also  belonged  to  Clara  Thompson,  an  influential 
New  York  psychoanalyst  who  was  my  stepfather’s 
mentor.  Collectors  flocked  to  the  art  scene.  One 
was  the  automobile  tycoon  and  art  collector  Wal- 
ter P.  Chrysler,  Jr.,  who  in  1958,  after  the  Chrysler 
Building  in  New  York  had  been  sold  to  investors, 
established  the  Chrysler  Museum  of  Art  in  a for- 
mer Methodist  Church.  On  some  days,  Walter 
Chrysler  himself  could  be  seen  collecting  admis- 
sions in  his  museum.  Hudson  Walker,  a member 
of  the  family  that  founded  the  Walker  Art  Center 
in  Minneapolis,  was  president  ofthe  Provincetown 
Art  Association  at  this  time,  then  later  became  a 
founder  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  Another 
collector,  Laurence  Richmond,  also  bought  work 
by  Marantz. 

All  the  significant  painters  and  sculptors  of 
the  time  were  members  ofthe  Art  Association, 
and  some  served  on  the  board  or  as  jurors.  There 
was  both  strong  camaraderie  and  fierce  compet- 
itiveness. It  was  understood  that  Henry  Hensche, 
Gerrit  Hondius,  Marantz,  Leo  Manso,  Phil  Mali- 
coat, Milton  Avery,  Sol  Wilson,  and  others  would 
have  their  entries  accepted  into  the  juried  shows, 
although  there  was  always  a sense  of  apprehen- 
sion prior  to  the  announcement  of  whose  art- 
works would  be  shown.  However,  even  after  they 
had  all  been  accepted,  the  competition  contin- 
ued. Each  artist  would  show  up  at  the  exhibition 
wondering  where  their  work  had  been  hung  (the 
front  room  was  better),  who  had  better  place- 
ment or  a larger  canvas,  and,  of  course,  whose 
work  would  sell  and  for  how  much.  Discussions 
about  these  burning  issues  took  place  not  only  at 
the  Art  Ass  (as  it  was  affectionately  called),  but 
at  Ciro  & Sal’s  restaurant,  at  the  stream  of  dinner 
and  cocktail  parties  and  gallery  openings  each 
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summer,  and  at  the  beach.  Some 
of  the  crowd  would  go  to  New 
Beach,  now  Herring  Cove  in  the 
National  Seashore.  The  wives  of 
the  artists,  and  other  women  who 
were  part  of  the  scene— including 
Rozalind  Roose,  Blanche  Manso, 

Evelyn  Marantz,  and  Renee  Gross— 
would  sit  together  and  play  Scrab- 
ble. In  some  ways,  it  was  like  the 
court  scene  in  France  before  the 
Revolution;  it  appeared  casual,  but 
everyone  was  observing  each  other. 

There  was  endless  gossip  about 
who  was  doing  what  with  whom, 
who  was  sitting  with  whom  on  the 
beach,  and  people  would  trade 
notes  about  the  art  world,  who 
was  selling,  who  wasn’t.  Achieve- 
ment was  important.  Everyone’s 
hero  was  Picasso. 

Chaim  Gross,  the  sculptor, 
would  ride  his  bike  to  the  beach.  He 
was  a big  figure  on  the  scene,  and, 
according  to  Michael,  was  rather 
like  a wood  spirit,  wrapped  in  Jewish 
mythology.  He  had  the  qualities 
that  Marantz  admired— he  loved  to 
draw  and  was  always  working.  They 
were  close  friends,  and  when  Irving 
and  Evelyn  spent  a year  in  Rome 
from  1 962  to  1 963,  the  artists  often 
wrote  to  each  other,  and  Marantz 
made  arrangements  for  Gross  to  cast  some  of  his 
bronzes  with  a local  foundry.  The  painter  Aris- 
todemos  Kaldis,  whom  Marantz  called  that  “crazy 
Greek,”  was  a big  influence  on  Marantz’s  later 
work.  Other  close  friends  included  Mischa  Richter, 
James  Lechay,  Moses  and  Raphael  Soyer,  Freder- 
ick Hayman-Chaffey,  the  Broadway  writer-director 
Abe  Burrows,  the  mathematician  James  R.  New- 
man, Life  magazine  photographer  Arnold  New- 
man, Marcia  and  Bill  Brill,  and  my  stepfather. 

Several  of  my  parents’  friends  took  classes  with 
Marantz,  and  they  would  hang  out  together  in 
the  evenings.  Many  of  the  summer  folk,  including 
my  parents,  played  tennis  every  morning  at  the 
Provincetown  Tennis  Club  in  the  East  End.  At  a 
certain  point,  Clay  decided  to  spend  his  mornings 
learning  sculpture  with  Marantz,  who  would 
stand,  wearing  a broad  straw  hat  and  a perpetu- 
al smile,  at  the  door  of  the  freestanding  garage  he 
had  converted  into  additional  studio  space. 

His  daughter,  Mady,  recounts  that  when  Irv- 
ing would  sell  a major  painting,  the  family  would 
go  out  to  celebrate  at  Luchow’s,  the  famous  Ger- 
man restaurant  on  Fourteenth  Street.  Parties 
and  celebrations  were  central  to  his  life;  he  was 
very  gregarious,  and  liked  to  drink. 

Irving’s  career  as  an  artist  appeared  to  flour- 
ish, even  if,  in  his  own  mind,  he  never  made  quite 
enough  money  or  achieved  quite  enough  fame. 
He  was  represented  in  New  York  by  the  presti- 
gious Babcock  Gallery,  and  had  eight,  one-man 
shows  there.  He  had  shows  at  the  De  Nagy  and 
Shore  Galleries  in  Provincetown,  at  the  Galleria 
Schneider  in  Rome,  at  Dartmouth  College,  and 
at  several  other  universities.  His  work  was  exhib- 


ited at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washing- 
ton, DC;  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
in  New  York;  the  Carnegie  Institute;  the  Butler 
Institute  of  American  Art  in  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York; 
and  many  other  galleries  and  museums.  His  art 
was  included  in  the  Far  East  Exhibitions  of  the 
USIS  in  1956,  and  the  Art  in  Embassies  Program 
in  1 966.  And  his  work  belongs  to  the  permanent 
collections  of  many  museums  and  institutions, 
including  Dartmouth  College,  Oberlin  College, 
New  York  University,  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
the  Tel  Aviv  Museum,  and,  of  course,  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum. 

In  his  later  years,  Marantz  focused  increasingly 
on  sculpture.  He  became  a benefactor  of  the  Bay- 
onnejewish  Community  Center— feeling  an  obliga- 
tion to  bring  art  home  to  Newjersey,  where  he  had 
grown  up— and  was  commissioned  to  do  a large 
bronze,  entitled  Community,  to  be  displayed  outside 
the  center.  He  was  also  commissioned  to  do  two 
large  bronze  sculptures  outside  buildings  in  New 
York:  Triad  at  475  Park  Avenue  South,  and  Man  and 
Woman  for  New  York  Intermediate  School  #302,  at 
434  Park  Avenue  South.  He  published  a portfolio 
of  dramatic  drawings,  A Series  of  Man,  in  1961, 
which  to  me  seem  reminiscent  of  the  work  of  Goya. 
He  worked  mostly  in  oil,  or  pen  and  ink,  but  also 
worked  in  polymer  vinyl  on  unprimed  canvas.  All 
his  sculptures,  including  many  smaller,  intricate 
ones,  were  cast  in  bronze. 

His  early  paintings  were  less  abstract,  and  his 
later  ones  more  so,  often  depicting  faces  without 
features  and  gliding,  lyrical,  representative  figures; 
one  could  say  his  paintings  moved  from  Realistic 


Figurative  to  Abstract  Figurative. 
Stuart  Preston,  the  New  York  Times 
critic,  said  of  Marantz’s  work  that 
it  entailed  “offbeat,  dreamlike 
effects  secured  in  mysterious  semi- 
abstract figure  paintings  by  an 
artist  who  handles  paint  with  great 
delicacy  and  whose  brush  seems 
to  be,  as  it  were,  shod  in  velvet.” 

In  an  interview  in  the  Worcester 
Sunday  Telegram,  Marantz  dis- 
cussed his  philosophy  of  painting, 
“One  paints,  creates,  as  a way  of 
life  and  interpretation  of  life.  One 
paints  because  he  has  greater 
empathy  with  shapes,  colors  and 
textures  than  with  sounds,  words 
or  movement.  The  quality  of 
painting  is  never  determined  by 
the  manner  or  school  in  which  the 
artist  works  . . . [but]  by  the  poet- 
ry created  through  the  purity  of 
approach,  the  clarity  of  vision,  the 
wholeness  of  concept.  The  work  of 
art  stems  out  of  the  artist’s  experi- 
ence with  his  environment  and  his 
ability  to  communicate  it,  so  that 
all  the  aspects  and  parts  of  his 
painting  create  a sense  of  oneness. 
The  viewer  obtains  a feeling  of 
exaltation,  gratification,  and  a 
sense  of  participation  with  this 
oneness.  It  is  as  one  enjoys  the 
experience  of  seeing  a bird  in  flight,  or  the  move- 
ment of  a fish  in  water,  or  existence  itself.  Manner 
and  styles  of  form  come  and  go  with  generations 
and  civilizations.  What  remains  with  man  is  that 
expression  which  has  a life  of  its  own.” 

Irving  Marantz  died  of  cancer  in  1 972  in  New 
York  City.  He  is  buried  in  Provincetown  Cemetery, 
under  a headstone  carved  by  Conrad  Malicoat. 
His  paintings  remain  fluid  and  lovely  for  the  ages. 

JOHN  G.  IVES  is  a film  producer,  entertainment  attor- 
ney, and  writer  who  lives  year-round  in  Truro,  Massachu- 
setts, with  his  wife,  Kina,  an  interior  decorator.  He  pub- 
lished American  Originals:  John  Waters,  a book  of 
interviews,  in  7 992,  and  is  writing  his  second  novel.  He  is 
very  grateful  to  Mady  and  Michael  Marantz  for  their  help 
during  the  writing  of  this  article. 
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James  Hansen 

A RETROSPECTIVE 

By  Christine  Tallin 


OLDING  SCREENS.  PAINTINGS. 
Prints.  Poems.  Sculpture.  Jewelry.  The 
artist  James  Hansen,  who  divided  his 
time  between  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Cape  Cod,  made  all  of  the  above  in  a 
short  career  that  ended  when  he  died  of  compli- 
cations from  AIDS  a decade  ago,  at  age  forty-five. 

Because  he  was  so  versatile,  both  in  media 
and  in  style,  he  is  hard  to  label  with  an  art-world 
“ism.”  (But  then,  so  was  Picasso.  A Cubist?  Yes. 
But  that  term  covers  only  a small  part  of  the 
artist’s  career.)  Hansen’s  influences  range  from 
Surrealism  to  African  art  to  Greek  vases  and  indi- 
vidual artists  including  Miro,  Leger,  and,  yes, 
Picasso.  His  eyes  seemed  hungry  for  images  from 
any  and  all  sources,  from  kitsch  to  cartoons  to 
the  highest  level  of  “fine”  art.  If  you  consider  the 
variety  of  works  in  the  Hansen  show  now  at  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum,  you 
could  be  forgiven  for  thinking  they  were  by  differ- 
ent people,  even  from  a different  era.  His  work  of 
the  1990s  often  looks  as  if  it  was  made  in  the 
1920s,  which  is  not  to  demean  it.  Its  precision 
and  invention  are  simply  closer  to  early  mod- 
ernism than  to  the  messy  Expressionism  that 
dominated  the  work  of  his  own  day. 

However  diverse,  that  work  has  certain  signa- 
tures. The  most  prominent  is  ribbony  stripes  flex- 
ible enough  to  fill  any  outline,  like  painterly  acro- 
bats. They  have  an  antic  activity,  a sense  of 
humor,  insofar  as  an  essentially  abstract  motif 
can.  But  they  can  also  seem  sad.  His  1 993  Closed 
Umbrella  is  both.  The  umbrella  has  lost  its  ribs  and 
hence  its  ability  to  function.  The  patterned  fabric 
floats  unsupported  against  Hansen’s  preferred 
black  background.  It  looks  like  the  result  of  a 
magician’s  trick.  It  also  seems  to  be  retreating 
into  a void,  saying  good-bye.  A gratifyingly  subtle 
touch  is  an  irregular  line  of  aqua  paint  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canvas  that  lightens  in  tone  as  it  nears 
the  cloth.  The  umbrella,  protection  against  a dark 
day,  has  here  illuminated  what  is  below. 

Among  the  earlier  works  in  the  show  is  a 1 985 
screen  of  three  wooden  panels,  ruggedly  carved 
and  signed  with  an  aggressive  white  scrawl,  as  if 
Hansen  wanted  to  make  his  presence  felt.  On  one 
side  of  the  screen  are  West  African-style  figurative 
drawings,  blue  and  white  on  a black  ground.  This 
side  is  austere  compared  to  the  verso,  a riotous, 
multicolored,  multipopulated  ensemble  of  faces, 
eyes,  and  bones  in  primary  colors,  all  disciplined 
by  a loose  grid.  Just  when  Hansen  was  on  the  brink 
of  spinning  out  of  control,  he  reined  himself  in 
with  that  classic  twentieth-century  device.  He  was 
not  a free-form,  anything-goes  artist.  His  work 
always  has  a sound,  even  mathematical,  structure. 

The  grid  reappears  often,  in,  for  instance,  an 
old  wooden  box  that  suggests  the  boxes  ofjo- 
seph  Cornell,  but  also,  in  a miniature  way,  the 


plain  factualness  of 
Maya  Lin’s  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial. 
Hansen’s  box,  like 
Lin’s  monumental 
black  granite  slash  in 
the  earth,  is  essentially 
a list  of  names.  In 
Hansen’s  case  it’s  the 
names  of  friends  with 
HIV.  And  lined  up 
neatly  on  the  bottom 
of  the  box  are  twen- 
ty ceramic  roses— Han- 
sen was  a connoisseur 
of  that  flower— frail 
and  pale,  as  if  their 
vivid  color  has  been 
drained  away  by  ill- 


ness and  death.  The  THE  BURNING  BUSH,  1995 

1997  White  Prayers, 
made  the  year  he 
died,  is  another  exam- 
ple of  how  Hansen  transformed  the  grid  from  an 
almost  mechanical  device  into  something  enig- 
matic and  elegiac.  Here  the  grid  is  irregular,  and 
composed  of  tiny  Christian  crosses  and  Stars  of 
David  cut  out  of  cloth,  nailed  onto  the  painting, 
and  lacquered  to  create  a thick,  shiny  surface. 
Occasionally,  there  are  ordinary  triangles  that 
seem  to  be  searching  for  a sibling  shape  that 
would  give  them  a religious  meaning. 

Hansen  was  obsessed  with  faces,  with  distort- 
ing them  into  squares  or  triangles  or  leaving  huge 
gaps  in  the  middle  of  them,  as  if  testing  how  far  he 
could  go  and  still  have  the  form  recognizable  as  a 
face.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  his  nonhuman 
forms  have  an  anthropomorphic  quality.  Hot  Dog  is 
a triumvirate  of  upended  frankfurters,  looking  like 
humans  about  to  start  dancing.  A squiggle  of  yel- 
low mustard  wiggles  its  way  down  the  center  of 
one.  The  1991  Pride  is  a tiny,  charming  oil  painting 
of  what  appears  to  be  a Greek  amphora.  An  ovoid 
shape  hovering  on  top  of  the  vase  reads  as  a head, 
and  the  two  round  handles  read  as  hands  on  hips, 
as  if  the  vessel  were  indignant.  This  is  an  amphora 
with  attitude.  The  small  1991  Fall  of  Hope  is  also 
quasi-figurative.  Thick  yet  meticulous  brushstrokes 
look  at  once  like  a lamp  shade  and  the  upper  half 
of  a female,  with  scraped-away  shapes  that  suggest 
crooked  eyes  and  a pouting  mouth.  At  the  base  are 
two  striped,  conical  forms  that  could  be  read  as 
protruding  breasts.  The  frame  on  Fall  of  Hope  is  a 
thrift-shop  wooden  rectangle  with  leaves  at  each 
corner.  Hansen  was  a scavenger  of  materials,  accu- 
mulating and  using  anything  within  his  grasp. 

How  will  history  judge  Hansen?  He  was 
extremely  prolific,  as  if  he  knew  he  would  die 
young  and  wanted  to  compensate  by  making  the 


96,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  46  by  38  inches,  collection  of  clem  silva 


most  of  what  time  he  had.  He  exhibited  frequent- 
ly, mostly  up  and  down  the  East  Coast.  But  his 
career  didn’t  have  the  steep  trajectory  of  that  of 
some  young  artists  in  the  1980s  and  ’90s,  who 
were  celebrated  early  on  and  often  quickly  forgot- 
ten. Hansen’s  art  is  odder,  more  complicated.  It 
will  take  the  world  longer  to  figure  it  out,  and  this 
exhibition  in  Provincetown,  the  largest-ever  pres- 
entation of  his  work,  a retrospective  that  begins 
with  art  from  1978,  is  an  excellent  start  to  redis- 
covering the  artist.  (And  let’s  remember  that  even 
Vermeer  was  overlooked  fora  couple  of  centuries.) 

Hansen  seemed  to  be  discovering  himself  in 
late  works  including  the  1995  Burning  Bush,  made 
during  a period  when  he  focused  on  nature.  In  the 
deep  background  is  a poetic,  murky  landscape 
that  looks  like  an  update  of  Claude  Lorrain.  It’s 
actually  Hansen’s  take  on  the  wetlands  near  his 
Cape  Cod  home.  In  the  foreground  are  two  bul- 
bous forms  joined  by  a narrow  neck.  The  imagery 
on  the  bottom  form  is  aquatic— bright  blue  fish  in 
a bubbly  atmosphere,  swimming  happily,  if  one 
can  interpret  the  mood  offish  by  their  hue.  The 
top  form  contains  the  bush,  with  autumnal  red 
leaves.  It  is  a euonymus,  a common  and  colorful 
plant.  But  the  title  also  refers  to  the  biblical  burn- 
ing bush,  which  Moses  discovered  while  tending 
sheep.  The  bush  was  on  fire,  yet  it  was  not  con- 
sumed. Hansen’s  painting  has  some  of  the  same 
sense  of  the  refusal  to  disappear. 

CHRISTINE  TEMIN  wrote  about  the  arts  for  the  Boston 
Globe  for  twenty-seven  years.  She  now  writes  for  a num- 
ber of  international  publications.  She  is  also  writing  a 
book  on  the  Boston  Ballet,  and  teaches  seminars  on  top- 
ics including  public  art  and  ballet. 
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Paul  Resika's  new  paintings 


By  Mark  Strand 


mass 


art 


HE  SIMPLICITY  THAT  characterizes 
Paul  Resika’s  paintings  is  deceptive. 
What  appears  to  be  the  casual  dispo- 
sition of  landscape  elements  is  in  fact 
the  delicate  and  precarious  articula- 
tion of  a vision  of  pictorial  purity.  In  looking  at 
Resika’s  work,  one  senses  two  things  simultane- 
ously: that  nature,  despite  its  complexity,  has 
been  partially  transformed  into  an  idealized 
place  of  circles,  half  circles,  triangles,  and 
straight  lines,  and  that  the  feel  of  the  out-of- 
doors— the  depth  of  sky,  the  outline  of  island  or 
distant  mountain,  the  sun,  the  moon— is  palpa- 
ble and  has  not  been  compromised.  Those  large 
areas  of  sumptuous  colors,  the  vigorous  use  of 
line  are  not  merely  descriptive,  but  are  themselves 
the  formal  requisites  that  permit  these  paintings 
to  be  poised  midway  between  realism  and 
abstraction.  In  addition  to  this  accomplished 
and  elegant  suspension,  something  else  is  going 
on— the  evocation  of  the  works  of  others.  The 


distant  mountain  in  Blue  Lobster  Lake  and  Rocks 
and  Little  Spencer  remind  one  of  Marsden  Hartley’s 
Mount  Katahdin  or  Cezanne’s  Mount  Sainte-Vic- 
toire.  In  Marquet’s  Cover  or  Around  the  Island  one 
sees  the  green  ghost  of  Matisse’s  Notre  Dame. 
The  more  one  looks,  the  more  powerful  such  res- 
onances are.  Indeed,  the  force  of  Resika’s  paint- 
ings depends  on  their  existing  with  amazing  sure- 
ness not  only  between  the  contrary  demands  of 
realism  and  abstraction,  but  also  between  the 
sensuous  claims  of  the  present  and  the  echoes  of 
an  art  historical  past. 

MARK  STRAND,  poet,  essayist,  and  translator,  served 
as  Poet  Laureate  Consultant  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. hie  has  received  numerous  awards  for  his  poetry, 
including  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  He  has  also  written  mono- 
graphs on  several  artists,  including  William  Bailey  and 
Edward  Hopper.  This  essay  appeared  in  the  catalogue 
for  Paul  Resika’s  exhibition  this  spring  at  Salander- 
O’ Re  illy  Galleries  in  New  York. 


PAUL  RESIKA,  SAIL.  MOON.  2006,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  60  by  52  inches,  courtesy  berta  walker  gallery 


Low- residency  MFA  Program 

at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown 


This  uniQue  program  offered  by  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art  is  entering  its  third  year  and 
graduating  its  first  class  in  September. 


The  two-year  program  is  for  two-dimensional 
artists,  including  painters,  printmakers  and 
mixed-media  artists,  who  want  to  immerse 
themselves  in  the  studio-intensive  September 
and  May  residencies  at  the  Work  Center  and 
work  with  leading  artists. 

Gregory  Amenoff 
Joan  Snyder 
Julie  Heffernan 
Michael  Mazur 
Mary  Heilman 
among  others,  have  participated  as  lecturers 
and  critics.  On-line  critical  studies  classes  and 
off-site  mentoring  complement  the  residency 
sessions. 

For  information,  please  see  www.massart.edu, 
or  contact  gradprogram@massart.edu  or  at 
617-879-7166. 

2007  MFA  Thesis  Exhibition 

September  14th  - 23rd 

Opening  Friday  September  1 4 

6pm  - 8pm  at  FAWC  7pm  - 9pm  at  PAAM 

Liza  Bingham 
Kay  Knight  Clarke 
Cathleen  Daley 
Carole  Ann  Danner 

Alice  Denison 
Nathalie  Ferrier 
Susan  Post 

Sandra  Deacon  Robinson 

HUDSON  D.  WALKER  GALLERY 
FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER 
24  Pearl  Street.  508-487-9960 
Hours:  Mon  - Fri,  9am  - 5pm 
Sat  - Sun,  1 2pm  - 5pm 


PROVINCETOWN  ART  ASSOCIATION  & 
MUSEUM 

460  Commercial  Street.  508-487- 1 750 

Hours:  Mon  - Thurs,  I I am  - 8pm 

Fri,  1 I am  - 1 0pm  / Sat  - Sun.  1 I am  - 5pm 
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Ray  Nolin 

GOOD  FRIEND,  GREAT  PAINTER 


By  Michael  LaBelle 


RAY  NOLIN  WITH  ONE  OF  HIS  AFTER  HAWTHORNE  CHARCOALS 

AY  NOLIN  IS  A GOOD  FRIEND  OF 
mine  and  one  of  Provincetown’s 
most  well-known  resident  artists.  Ray 
and  I worked  together  when  I direct- 
ed the  Breakpoint  Gallery,  from  2001 
to  2003,  at  various  incarnations  on  Commercial 
Street.  He  had  top  billing  and  was  always  an  inspi- 
ration; we  became  good  friends  after  a post-9/ 1 1 
road  trip  to  Kentucky,  where  Ray’s  knowledge  of 
all  things  equestrian  was  able  to  manifest  itself. 
We  bonded  in  ways  well  beyond  that  of  artist  and 
dealer.  We  even  brought  back  two  puppies  he  is 
still  devoted  to— now  full-grown  Jack  Russells! 

Ray  first  came  to  town  many  years  ago  and 
studied  with  Philip  Malicoat  and  Henry  Hensche. 
Since  then  he  has  been  in  many  shows  and  collec- 
tions, including  exhibitions  at  the  Provincetown  Art 
Association  and  Museum,  the  Julie  Heller  Gallery, 
the  Breakpoint  Gallery,  and  an  annual  show  at 
Spiritus  Pizza.  His  work  appeals  to  the  local  collec- 
tors—John  Yingling  and  Wally  Richter,  among  oth- 
ers—who  know  a good  thing  when  they  see  it.  This 
will  be  the  third  season  that  Nolin’s  popular  paint- 
ed cigar  boxes  will  be  adorning  the  window  ofjerry 
Schwartz’s  Glass  Half  Full  wine  and  gift  shop, 
located  across  the  street  from  Spiritus.  I will  also  be 
showing  many  of  his  works  at  Shore  Gallery,  along 
with  the  work  of  Nolin’s  colleague,  Joan  Pereira, 
who  also  studied  with  Malicoat  and  Hensche. 

Nolin’s  ambitious  ongoing  project  is  an  over- 
size series  of  eighteen  charcoal  renderings  of 
Charles  Hawthorne’s  paintings.  He  started  these 
ten  years  ago,  and  I remember  one  in  particular 
that  we  exhibited  in  the  window  of  Breakpoint 
Gallery  in  2001.  The  drawing  Bottle,  Fish  and  Boy, 


referencing  Hawthorne,  would  stop  people  in  the 
street.  Stark  and  mysterious,  Nolin’s  black-and- 
white  smoothness  somehow  achieved  the  texture 
and  richness  of  Hawthorne’s  painting,  despite  its 
obvious  lack  of  color. 

For  the  framing  ofthese  pieces,  Nolin  taps  the 
talented  Don  Faber,  Julie  Heller’s  partner,  who 
built  the  gorgeous  new  doors  that  open  the 


Town  Hall.  He  is  an  excellent  framer  and  his  well- 
equipped  Orleans  wood  shop  can  handle  the 
oversize  plexiglass  and  other  materials  that 
Nolin’s  pieces  require. 

Nolin,  like  other  artists  who  attempt  to 
devote  a life  to  creativity,  has  to  sometimes 
improvise  in  the  ongoing  struggle  to  survive  in  an 
expensive  and  often  thankless  town  that  takes  it 
for  granted  that  artists  can  manage  to  stay  afloat 
financially.  And  while  Ray  is  no  spendthrift,  his 
needs  include  transportation  to  the  beach  for  the 
plein-air  Impressionist  paintings  he  loves  to  do  of 
the  dunes,  as  well  as  all  the  other  increasingly 
expensive  tools  of  the  trade— not  to  mention  the 
funds  to  cover  car  troubles  and  other  “inciden- 
tals” that  often  threaten  to  temporarily  “wipe 
out”  people  living  on  the  edge,  as  Nolin  does. 
But  he  always  manages  to  hold  on,  due,  perhaps, 
to  his  abiding  faith  in  God. 

Presently,  he  is  saving  money  to  purchase  the 
pricey  paper  he  plans  to  use  for  more  of  the  char- 
coal series  styled  after  Hawthorne.  Nolin  has  also 
applied  to  the  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation  for  a 
grant  to  fund  this  project,  and  he  is  hopeful  as 
well  to  eventually  win  the  lottery.  The  future  is  a 
sort  of  fait  accompli  for  Nolin,  who  longs  to 
return  to  his  other  passion  of  raising  and  rehabil- 
itating racehorses.  Being  accepted  as  a tenant  at 
the  affordable  artists’  studios  on  Conwell  Street, 
for  which  he  is  extremely  grateful,  is  a major 
event  in  his  recent  life,  helping  him  to  pursue  his 
work  in  the  town  that  he  has  adopted  and  that 
has  adopted  him. 

His  paintings,  monoprints,  pastels,  collages, 
and  cigar  boxes  are  being  shown  this  summer  at 
the  Shore  Gallery,  with  a surprise  show  installed 
especially  for  Carnival  Week  in  August. 

MICHAEL  LaBELLE  is  the  director  of  the  Shore 
Gallery.  For  more  information,  please  contact 
artcarmikel@yahoo.  com. 


DUNESCAPE,  2006,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  24  by  30  inches 
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Blue  Nights  george  hirose 

By  Norman  Mailer 


MOON  AND  WINDOW,  2006,  DIGITAL  PHOTOGRAPH,  FROM  BLUE  NIGHTS 


HAD  AN  AGREEABLE 
return  of  memory  when  I 
looked  at  George  Hirose’s 
photographs.  They  brought 
back  an  exceptional  walk  on 
a night  in  Provincetown  during  my 
first  visit  in  June  of  1943,  an  occa- 
sion that  was  right  after  I finished 
senior  year  at  Harvard.  Having  heard 
now  and  again  about  a unique  vil- 
lage of  fishermen  at  the  tip  of  Cape 
Cod,  I decided  to  celebrate  there  for 
a weekend. 

The  town  was  near  to  deserted, 
and  what  I recall  most  clearly  is  the 
darkness  of  the  streets  after  twilight. 

The  Second  World  War  was  on  us 
then  with  all  of  the  shadow  it  could 
cast  over  nocturnal  activities.  Many  of 
us  shared  an  intensified  sense  then  of 
events  to  come.  We  anticipated  the 
possibility  of  air  raids  and  German 
landings,  conceivably,  on  the  shores  of 
Cape  Cod  with  its  open  beaches  and 
lack  of  fortifications.  Of  course  we  were  three 
thousand  miles  away  from  Europe,  and  the  U.S. 
and  British  Navies  were  there  to  protect  us  from  U- 
boats,  but  that  offered  no  certainty  in  those  days. 
Everyone’s  experience  then  was  existential.  No  one 
knew  yet  how  the  war  would  turn  out,  and  as  a 
corollary  of  these  various  forebodings  and  cau- 
tions, the  towns  of  Cape  Cod  shut  down  all  out- 
door lighting.  The  streets  were  dark.  So,  too,  were 
shades  drawn  on  the  windows  of  every  house. 

In  the  evening,  therefore,  one  had  to  make 
one’s  way  in  Provincetown  down  the  narrow 
thoroughfare  of  Commercial  Street,  then  called 
Front  Street,  with  no  more  guidance  than  was 
offered  by  the  moon.  That  faint  glow  lay  on  the 
parchment  of  the  window  shades  in  those  hous- 
es not  completely  unlit  within.  What  prominence 
that  gave  to  the  pale  illumination  overhead.  I do 
not  know  that  I have  ever  been  more  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  moon.  One’s  sense  of  time  now 
seemed  more  sensitive  to  the  past,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  one  could  suppose  oneself  returned 
in  some  small  measure  to  events  gone  long 
before  one  had  entered  one’s  own  life. 

So,  as  I took  these  steps  through  the  dark 
dimensionalities  ofthe  subtle  light  provided,  I had 
a rare  pleasure.  It  took  no  leap  ofthe  imagination 
to  think  that  I was  walking  down  the  long  lonely 
street  of  a Cape  Cod  town  in  the  years  before  the 
American  Revolution.  Each  small  house  I passed 
now  stood  out  like  a mid-eighteenth-century 
abode.  For  an  hour  or  more  I was  returned  to  the 
past.  It  was  as  if  a tangible  element  of  those  long- 
elapsed  years  had  just  seasoned  my  psyche.  I was 
endowed  with  a close  intimation  of  what  it  might 
have  been  like  to  live  in  New  England  then.  I had 


received  a gift.  I now  had  some  living  idea  of  that 
colonial  era  when  the  roots  of  my  country  were 
first  readying  themselves  for  a mighty  future. 

Let  me  offer  here  a weightier  example  of  this 
kind  of  experience.  On  one  now-famous  literary 
moment,  Marcel  Proust  dipped  a madeleine  into 
his  tea.  The  taste  of  the  wafer  brought  back 
floods  of  memory  sufficient  to  liberate  A la 
recherche  du  temps  perdu  (Remembrance  of  Things 
Past),  his  seven  researches  into  time  that  was  lost 
to  him,  yet  now  was  never  lost. 

Obviously,  my  moment  on  first  encountering 
George  Hirose’s  photographs  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared in  intensity  or  magnitude.  Nonetheless,  his 
prints  offered  an  epiphany.  I was  brought  back  to 
that  night  in  Provincetown  some  sixty-four  years 
ago,  and  Hirose’s  collection  soon  stimulated  my 
friends,  Michael  Lennon  and  Christopher  Busa. 
They,  too,  agreed  that  the  work  is  most  special  and 
should  be  put  out  as  a book.  These  prints  have  so 
much  to  say  about  the  quality  of  nights  in  Province- 
town  today.  Indeed,  such  a book  might  yet  be  seen 
as  its  own  kind  of  counterpart  tojoel  Meyerowitz’s 
remarkable  daytime  shots  in  his  book  Cape  Light. 
We  certainly  had  no  doubt  that  this  work  could 
bring  pleasure  to  all  the  year-rounders,  summer 
inhabitants,  and  first-time  day-trippers  who  fell 
under  the  legitimate  spell  of  our  streets. 

Let  me  offer,  then,  my  praise  to  these  photo- 
graphs. If  they  offer,  as  I have  indicated,  a magi- 
cal recall  of  a night  back  in  1943  that  provided 
me  in  turn  with  a sense  of  an  eighteenth-century 
evening,  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  that  is  how  the 
town  appears  today.  However,  it  is  true  that 
Provincetown  hasn’t  changed  as  shamelessly  and 
as  corporately  as  other  American  small  towns  in 


these  last  decades;  it  did  not  go  along  with  their 
conscienceless  devotion  to  stucco  office  build- 
ings, parking  malls,  and  condominiums  with  in- 
built monotonies.  Nor  do  we  have  new  glitzy 
hotels— ghastly  in  their  lack  of  imagination.  High- 
rises  and  supermarkets  do  not  dominate  the  core 
ofthe  town.  Our  place  is  still  unique,  and  late  at 
night,  in  quiet  off-season  time,  it  can  still  stimu- 
late some  reminiscence  of  our  past. 

Nonetheless,  George  Hirose’s  photographs 
are  contemporary.  After  midnight,  many  lamps 
are  still  on  in  town,  and  one  can  often  see  in  his 
prints  a line  of  light  etched  by  a car  as  it  comes 
around  a turn.  The  composer  of  these  photo- 
graphs was  ready  to  accept  whatever  unforeseen 
changes  occurred  after  opening  his  camera  shut- 
ter, as  his  pictures  often  required  a many-second 
exposure.  Hirose  works  only  with  available  light; 
he  illuminates  none  of  his  settings  with  auxiliary 
aids.  Like  Joel  Meyerowitz,  he  is  a photographer 
with  the  instincts  of  a hunter.  One  stalks  the 
desired  result,  one  waits,  one  does  not  dictate 
the  given,  one  looks  rather  to  meet  it. 

I think  these  photographs  are  exceptional.  They 
capture  Provincetown  at  night,  and  each  occasion 
is  there  in  all  its  privacy,  its  mystery,  its  past— for, 
yes,  some  of  these  photographs  do  retain  echoes  of 
how  the  town  looked  in  1943— and  yet  they  are 
always  contemporary.  Rare,  then,  is  the  print  in 
this  collection  that  does  not  speak  ofyears  gone  by 
as  well  as  ofthe  present. 

Blue  Nights.  The  blue  of  night  spans  past  and 
present.  How  fine  is  George  Hirose’s  work. 

NORMAN  MAILER ’s  most  recent  novel,  The  Castle  i n 
the  Forest,  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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Peter  Madden 

BEHOLD  THE  BOOK 

By  Christopher  Busa 

ETER  MADDEN  IS  AN  ARTIST  WHO 
makes  books.  Although  he  is  a compul- 
sive diarist  and  collector  of  words  asso- 
ciated with  feelings  for  objects,  he 
would  not  claim  to  be  a writer,  except  if 
an  empty  page  in  one  of  his  books  requires  a few 
words  to  make  it  visually  interesting,  which  he  then 
supplies  sparingly.  Generally,  he  prefers  to  make  a 
drawing  or  affix  a physical  token  in  place  of  lan- 
guage, which  is,  by  nature,  referential.  He  prefers 
the  thing  itself  rather  than  the  words  that  stand  for 
the  thing,  such  as  a feather,  a filigree  of  dried  sea- 
weed, or  even  an  alphabet  comprised  of  antique, 
hand-forged  nails.  He  makes  his  own  paper  and 
sews  the  deckled  edges  with  colored  cotton  thread, 
using  a curved  needle.  His  bindings  vary;  he  has 
used  slate,  wood,  copper,  calfskin,  silk,  and  ivory. 
Most  of  his  books  have  pages,  but  he  has  made 
long  parchment  scrolls  that  wind  around  spools 
purchased  at  a flea  market.  He  has  made  books  for 
which  you  do  not  turn  the  pages,  but  open  the  vol- 
ume like  an  expanding  accordion,  as  if  the  leaves 
swell  with  as  much  music  as  meaning. 

The  very  topic  of  what  an  “artist’s  book”  is  con- 
fuses art  students  learning  about  the  art  of  book- 
making, bindings,  typography,  illustration,  and 
graphic  design.  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
traditional  fine  binding,  perhaps  in  leather 
embossed  with  gold,  and  an  artist’s  book,  such  as 
those  made  by  Peter  Madden,  and  the  sumptuous 
livres  d’artiste,  such  as  those  Matisse  or  Robert 
Motherwell  produced?  Motherwell  was  mad  for 
books,  haunting  bookstores  and  using  shipping 
labels  from  London  booksellers  in  his  collages. 

Madden,  who  teaches  book  arts  at  the  School 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  and  at  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Art  in  Boston,  recently 
took  one  of  his  classes  to  Harvard’s  Houghton 
Library  to  view  aspects  of  their  collection  of  rare 
books,  which  includes  such  treasures  as  a Book  of 
Hours  (a  palm-size  illuminated  jewel  from  the  four- 
teenth century)  owned  by  the  mother  of  King 
Charles  VI,  and  the  oversize  version  of  Michael 
Mazur’s  inspired  monoprints  for  Robert  Pinsky’s 
historic  translation  of  Dante’s  Inferno.  Handling 
and  looking  at  these  books  creates  a feeling  of  non- 
plused awe  over  the  astonishingly  evocative  power 
books  possess  to  store  valued  knowledge. 

Before  writing  existed,  an  oral  tradition  kept 
track  of  our  stories,  and  when  writing  systems  were 
invented,  messages  and  information  were  written 
on  almost  any  material  that  could  retain  an 
inscription.  Tablets  made  from  wax  were  used  to 
take  notes  to  record  an  event  or  do  an  accounting, 
and  the)-  could  be  “erased”  by  melting  them,  then 
letting  thim  congeal  for  reuse.  Wet  clay  tablets, 
incised  with  a sharply  pointed  instrument,  record- 
ed the  Sumerian  language  in  cuneiform  script,  and 
were  collected  at  the  Assyrian  library  of  Assurbani- 


pal.  The  Library  of  Alexandria  collected  Greek  liter- 
ature written  on  papyrus,  the  woven  plant  fibers 
pounded  flat,  glued  together,  rolled  up,  and  stored 
in  clay  cylinders  bearing  labels  of  their  contents. 
During  Roman  times,  serifs  became  a feature  of 
lettering  carved  into  granite,  feathering  the  ends  of 
characters  in  order  to  prevent  cracking  of  the  stone 
with  too  sharp  a corner.  In  the  seventh  century, 
Irish  monks,  having  difficulty  copying  books  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  introduced  spacing  between  words. 
By  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  vellum,  processed 
from  calfskin,  was  used  for  the  leaves  of  books. 
The  art  of  illuminating  books  developed  in  the 
scriptoriums  where  copyists,  calligraphers,  correc- 
tors, rubricators  (who  painted  the  red  letters),  and 
illuminators  (who  did  the  illustrations)  worked 
side  by  side  to  create  the  artistic  masterpieces  that 
were  our  first  books,  including  the  famous  Bible 
produced  by  Johann  Gutenberg  in  Germany,  the 
inventor  of  movable  type.  Since  Gutenberg,  the 
history  of  the  book  has  largely  been  focused  on  the 
evolution  of  technical  advances  in  printing.  By 
Shakespeare’s  time,  public  libraries  put  valuable 
books  on  chains,  shackling  them  to  desks  in  order 
to  discourage  theft. 

After  a career  of  two  decades,  Madden  last 
year  had  a retrospective  of  sixty  works  in  Boston. 
He  feels  he  is  a little  young  to  have  a retrospective, 
so  the  exhibition  comprised  simply  the  best  work 
he  had  done  since  1987.  When  he  works  on  a 
project,  he  is  looking  ahead;  he  moves  on  from 
previous  work,  not  interested  in  repeating  what  he 
has  done  before.  But  making  a genuine  survey  of 
his  work  forced  him  to  look  in  drawers  and  bor- 
row pieces  owned  by  collectors.  Examining  his 
own  work  across  time  made  him  see  the  thread 
that  connects  one  piece  to  another. 

Visiting  Madden’s  Provincetown  studio  on  the 
third  floor  of  Whaler’s  Wharf  in  downtown 
Provincetown  last  fall,  I felt  crowded  in  a complex 
nutshell,  with  my  brain  trying  to  absorb  all  the 
elements  Madden  had  collected  for  potential  use 
in  his  bookmaking.  He  told  me  that  what  I was 
seeing  was  nothing  compared  to  what  he  pos- 
sessed in  his  studio  in  Boston.  In  examining  a pile 
of  smooth,  specially  selected  stones  in  a big  bas- 
ket in  a corner,  I found  each  stone  had  a visage 
painstakingly  etched  into  or  inked  onto  the 
smooth  surfaces,  making  it  bulge  with  the  bicep 
of  a classical  figure  in  physical  health.  His  book- 
making is  a sculptural  effort— it  aspires  to  sculp- 
ture without  actually  being  sculpture.  For  me,  this 
is  the  poignancy  of  his  art— what  he  has  left  out 
haunts  his  work. 

I handled  a book  entitled  Memento  Mon.  It  felt 
strangely  heavy,  heavier  than  any  book  I’d  ever 
hefted.  That  was  due  to  the  slate  covers,  hinged 
with  brass  clasps.  The  tome  arches  at  the  top  like 
a tombstone,  and  the  book’s  name  is  deeply 
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carved  into  a dark  gray,  almost  blackish  stone.  If  I 
had  been  blind,  I could  have  felt  the  letters  and 
known  what  they  meant.  The  book  was  about  a 
foot  and  a half  high,  and  when  I lifted  it,  it  seemed 
to  be  about  the  weight  of  a newborn.  Inside,  the 
leaves  felt  like  starched  linen.  Madden  literally 
makes  his  paper  out  of  rags.  What  was  a rag  now 
became  elegant. 

In  the  history  of  printing,  the  page  size  was 
determined  by  how  it  was  folded.  A “folio”  is  the 
initial  large  sheet,  and  several  folios,  nestled  one 
within  another,  become  a “signature.”  Presently, 
Madden  is  working  on  a Coptic  binding  from  the 
fourth  century,  using  very  heavy  paper,  and  here 
he  contradicts  himself,  because  some  ofthe  signa- 
tures in  that  book  are  just  a single  sheet  of  heavy 
paper.  Here  lies  the  difference  between  the  hand- 
made book  and  the  commercially  processed  pub- 
lication. By  committing  to  the  labor  of  one-of-a- 
kind  production,  Madden  releases  himself  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  breakdown  of  a folio  into 
fours,  the  last  multiple  available  for  commercially 
published  books. 

Madden  takes  traditional  book  elements  and 
incorporates  them  into  his  work  in  a witty,  playful 
way,  inflected  with  a devotion  and  integrity  that 
seems  to  appear,  as  a patina  does,  in  the  process 
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of  patination,  surprising  even  the  artist. 
Madden’s  Memento  Mon  is  based  on  a Japan- 
ese side-sewn  binding.  In  other  works,  he 
considers  the  same  question:  “What  if?” 

What  if  he  did  this  traditional  book,  not  in 
paper,  but  in  fabric  and  stone?  Stepping  up 
the  materials,  he  said,  “made  my  work  more 
committed  and  heavy.” 

Heavy,  indeed.  Holding  his  books,  I felt 
the  live  weight  of  Madden’s  work.  Being 
myself  a lover  of  books,  I had  a desire  to  kiss 
the  calfskin  of  one  book  or  taste  the  alkaline 
slate  embedded  in  the  material— the  smell  of 
the  minerals  of  the  quarry  where  the  slate 
had  been  mined  remained  available  to  one’s 
nostrils.  When  Madden  used  the  word 
“heavy,”  I heard  the  ancient  Latin  meaning 
of  gravitas,  which  includes  a connotation  of 
wisdom  and  weighty  meaning,  and  here  we 
can  weigh  Madden’s  accomplishment  by 
the  pound  to  see  how  he  has  identified  his 
medium  with  his  aspiration. 

Just  as  all  the  words  a novelist  may  use 
in  a novel  are  defined  in  the  dictionary,  so 
all  the  materials  Madden  employs  in  his 
artist’s  books  are  found  in  the  everyday  world. 
Essentially,  he  is  a maker  of  scrapbooks,  using  real 
elements.  He  is  attracted  by  what  is  least  promis- 
ing, he  says— rusted  metal,  weathered  wood, 
worn  fabrics.  He  “reorganizes”  what  we  see  every 
day  so  that  we  see  it  charged  with  being  a part  of 
a book,  a noble  purpose,  considering  the  tradi- 
tion Madden  has  absorbed. 

His  studio  in  Boston  is  a storehouse  of  materi- 
als. Ever  since  he  can  remember,  he  has  collected 
stones.  He  is  also  enamored  of  scrap  metal.  The 
Houghton  Library  has  one  of  his  books,  called 
Scrapbook,  punning  on  the  idea  of  a scrapbook.  It 
is  two  and  a half  feet  high  by  two  feet,  with  pieces 
of  scrap  metal  sewn  into  burlap  pages.  The  vol- 
ume is  covered  with  vintage  linoleum,  recovered 
from  demolitions  in  the  Boston  area. 

He  seems  to  prefer  that  his  materials  have  been 
distressed.  Certainly  he  requires  that  they  embody 
a past  life  history.  No  less  does  a word  in  the  dic- 
tionary have  a past  life  of  previous  usage.  This  is 
the  luggage  that  existence  drags  behind;  Madden 
may  have  been  a porter  or  luggage  carrier  in  a for- 
mer life.  My  own  sense  is  that  art  is  about  trans- 
formation—that  this  becomes  that.  Madden 
seems  drawn  to  materials  that  may  have  lost  their 
value.  He  seeks  to  retrieve  something  of  their  soul, 
if  not  their  use  or  former  function.  If  the  integrity 
of  a material’s  former  function  has  been  shat- 
tered, then  the  shards  can  form  a pleasing  pattern. 
His  effort  is  to  make  the  everyday  return  to,  not 
eternal  life,  but  simple  life,  much  the  way  a relic  in 
a church  can  remember  the  bones  of  a man 
declared  a saint.  Artists  have  the  power  to  canon- 
ize objects  as  much  as  popes  have  the  power  to 
declare  who  shall  become  a saint.  Madden’s 
audacity,  and  humble  practice,  combine  to  pro- 
duce objects  with  auras  of  evident  radiance. 

His  books  titled  Reliquiae  (the  Latin  plural  ofthe 
word  relic)  are  collections  of  lucky  pennies,  ticket 
stubs,  matchbook  covers— sentimental  mementos 
that  are  fastened  onto  pages,  either  by  drilling 
holes  in  the  material,  nesting  it  in  tape,  or  stitching 
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it  into  the  book,  and  are  accompanied  by  a para- 
graph ofwords  in  ink.  One  ofthe  books  I saw  con- 
tained a rusty  diary  key.  Madden  explained  that  he 
found  the  key  on  the  window  ledge  ofthe  building 
his  parents  owned,  just  as  they  were  selling  it.  He 
reached  outside  the  window  and  discovered  the 
key.  It  had  been  sitting  there  for  twenty  years. 

Madden’s  books  are  made  with  idiosyncratic 
materials  charged  with  highly  inflected  mean- 
ings. Each  book  is  made  with  the  care  another 
artist  might  put  into  the  making  of  a major 
painting.  Certainly  each  book  takes  a consider- 
able amount  of  time  to  fabricate.  My  emotional 
reaction  to  these  books  reminds  me  of  the  feeling 
I have  when  a piece  of  sculpture  is  put  on  a 
pedestal.  Like  a mother  raising  her  infant  in  her 
arms,  we  elevate  the  creation,  celebrate  it.  The 
fact  becomes  the  artifact,  something  created  by 
man  rather  than  nature. 

Madden  is  a “night  owl,”  he  says,  who  gets  the 
bulk  of  his  creative  energy  “between  midnight  and 
when  the  sun  comes  up.”  Sewing,  especially,  in 
these  wee  hours,  places  him  in  a “meditative 
mood  where  time  disappears.”  In  such  moments, 
Madden  feels  that  a sheet  of  copper  can  be  as  alive 
as  the  green  eyes  of  an  animal.  Books  may  be  the 
essential  medium  of  narrative,  but  the  fact  is  that 
many  of  Madden’s  books  don’t  use  words.  He 
likes  telling  a story  without  any  words.  When  he 
first  began  creating  narrative  autobiographical 
pieces  in  his  late  twenties,  he  realized  he  was  terri- 
fied of  completely  exposing  himself  without  “tai- 
loring” how  he  presented  himself.  The  problem 
became  one  of  how  to  reveal  and  conceal  at  once. 

A major  work  in  Madden’s  Boston  retrospec- 
tive, subtitled  Preserved,  was  a piece  call  Vestiges,  a 
life-size  self-portrait  composed  of  20  by  24  inch 
Polaroids  printed  on  brown  paper  bags  and 
stitched  together.  He  sewed  photos  of  his  own 
eyes  onto  the  portrait.  Running  around  the  bor- 
der are  short  stories  about  every  wound,  scuff, 
nick,  tattoo,  or  mark  on  his  body  that  he  was  not 
born  with.  In  particular,  this  work  was  mercilessly 


crucified  by  Cate  McQuaid  in  the  Boston  Globe  for 
the  egotism  expressed  by  the  artist.  Not  so,  I say. 
The  fingerprints  of  Madden’s  work  do  not  match 
the  man  who  made  them,  but  achieve  some 
anonymous  identity,  like  an  artifact  found  in  an 
attic  and  returned  to  circulation. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown  Arts. 
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INSTALLATION  VIEW  OF  THE  BURN  ELL/LI  PTON  SHOW  IN  THE  NEWLY  RENOVATED  PATRONS  AND  JALBERT  GALLERIES  AT  THE  PROVINCETOWN  ART  ASSOCIATION  AND  MUSEUM 
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OLLY  BURNELL  AND  IRENE  UPTON 
have  known  each  other  for  twenty 
years,  circling  around  each  other  in 
Provincetown's  art  community,  their 
orbits  intersecting  in  increasingly  fateful 
ways.  Last  spring,  in  a show  curated  by  Donald 
Beal,  the  two  artists  exhibited  side  by  side  in  a sur- 
vey of  their  work  at  the  Provincetown  Art  Associ- 
ation and  Museum.  It  stands  as  a visual  celebra- 
tion of  the  town’s  working  artists  and  what  can 
happen  when  established  public  institutions  give 
mid-career  artists  their  due. 

Beal,  a painter  and  a member  of  the  muse- 
um’s exhibition  committee,  saw  paintings  by  the 
two  artists  hanging  on  a wall  at  the  home  of  Paul 
Resika,  his  former  painting  teacher.  Resika  had 
purchased  these  paintings  separately  and, 
instinctively,  hung  them  in  tandem,  as  if  they 
belonged  together.  Their  synergy  jumped  before 
Beal,  prompting  him  to  propose  the  resulting 
exhibition. 

Before  the  two  women  became  friends,  each 
had  seen  and  known  about  the  work  of  the  other. 
Burnell  remembers  being  “floored”  upon  seeing 
paintings  of  Lipton’s  in  1 988  at  PAAM,  when  she 
was  a fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  Today, 
they  sit  together,  talking  about  art  and  painting  in 
a way  that  clarifies  their  creative  process.  Recent- 
ly, they  have  been  reading  and  discussing  a long 
interview  in  the  Brooklyn  Rail  featuring  the  artist 
Bill  Jensen,  whom  Burnell  and  Lipton  tremen- 
dously respect. 

POLLY  BURNELL,  in  the  few  months  leading  up 
to  the  show,  found  herself  temporarily  without  a 
studio.  Lipton,  who  designed  and  built  a studio  a 


few  years  ago  on  her  property  in  North  Truro, 
invited  Burnell  to  share  it  with  her.  The  way  Bur- 
nell and  Lipton  chose  to  share  the  solitude  of  the 
studio— essential  to  each  when  painting— is 
poignant.  In  a culture  that  often  pits  one  artist 
against  another  in  competition,  they  have  deliber- 
ately set  out  to  honor  their  own  instincts,  making 
art  regardless  of  whether  it  sells,  and  to  quietly, 
but  assuredly,  defy  the  status  quo. 

On  the  museum’s  wall  that  is  visible  through  a 
large  window  to  street  passersby,  Beal  aligned  six 
of  Burnell’s  small  paintings  in  a row,  flanked  on 
the  left,  right,  and  below  with  Burnell’s  ceramic 
vessels  and  animals.  Along  another  wall,  her  work 
is  similarly  presented,  with  the  paintings  acting  as 
miniature  frontispieces  of  a Romanesque  chapel, 
and  the  animals  standing  as  sentries.  Each  paint- 
ing, drawing  on  medieval  iconography,  reveals  an 
interior  landscape  containing  narrative  elements 
that  together  offer  escapes  as  well  as  instruction 
to  their  viewers. 

Burnell  populates  these  dreamscapes  with  ani- 
mals, although  they  feel  so  familiar  that  one 
would  barely  notice  that  humans  are  missing.  On 
two  occasions,  when  I called  Burnell  for  this  arti- 
cle, she  answered  while  walking  in  the  woods  in 
Provincetown’s  Beech  Forest.  (Later  I found  out 
that  the  warblers  were  stopping  off  on  the  penin- 
sula in  their  continental  migration.)  The  mandate 
she  feels  to  tune  in  to  the  lives  of  animals  makes 
her  more  sensitive  to  the  pain  that  humans  inflict 
and  endure.  “After  September  11,”  she  said,  “I 
questioned  what  I was  doing  as  an  artist.  I think 
everyone  did."  She  tries  to  honor  her  responsibil- 
ity to  bear  witness  to  others’  suffering  and  to 
intervene  on  their  behalf. 


Burnell  often  depicts  animal  subjects  in  the 
distant  foreground,  as  in  the  case  ofthe  galloping 
horses  in  The  Herd,  2002.  Alternatively,  she  cre- 
ates oval  cameo  shapes  in  abstracted  clouds  to 
form  skyborne  cocoons  for  her  animals.  In  Horse 
Country,  she  does  both.  One  large  cloud  encloses 
a horse  in  a fetal  position,  its  neck  curved  toward 
its  forelock.  Below  appear  two  more  clouds  with 
horses  the  size  of  flecks  grazing  in  their  faraway 
pasture.  Her  palette  is  made  of  earth  tones,  but 
with  one  hue  brighter,  much  as  the  colors  in  a 
dream  seem  intensified. 

Indeed,  horses  appear  often  in  Burnell’s 
work  and  carry  an  allegorical  significance, 
although  they  resist  interpretation.  Sometimes 
the  horses  have  leads,  as  if  their  horse  spirits 
were  tethered  to  human  history.  Two  of  the 
titles  refer  to  legendary  racehorses,  Riva  Ridge 
and  Secretariat,  who  won  the  Kentucky  Derby  in 
1972  and  1973,  respectively.  While  her  dream- 
scapes  assimilate  the  return  of  the  unheimlich 
into  familiar,  even  cozy,  maritime  environs, 
these  equine  memorial  portraits  also  dis- 
turbingly echo  the  strange  battle  cry  of  the 
exploited  animals  they  portray. 

IRENE  LIPTON  is  the  daughter  of  two  Green- 
wich Village  writers  who  summered  for  years  in 
Provincetown.  She  grew  up  as  part  of  a circle  of 
artists  and  writers  for  whom  New  York  and 
Provincetown  were  antipodes  on  the  same  axis. 
Lipton’s  older  sister,  Jackie,  is  also  an  abstract 
painter.  “It  was  always  a big  mystery  to  me  how 
to  enter  that  world  and  believe  in  it,”  Lipton  said 
when  talking  of  the  respect  and  admiration  she 
has  for  her  sister. 
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Even  before  her  two  Work  Cen- 
ter Fellowships,  Upton’s  drawings 
showed  her  talent  for  conjuring 
positive  space  from  negative.  She 
has  a love  for  the  tactile  poetry  of 
the  smoky  gray  line  of  graphite  that 
finds  full  expression  in  her  drawings. 

Fields  of  black  made  painstakingly 
of  thin  lines  seem  to  presage  the 
later  planes  of  black  paint  in  her 
recent  work. 

Her  early  paintings  are  as  differ- 
ent from  the  drawings  as  New  York 
is  from  Provincetown.  They  are  pic- 
tographic,  with  many  layers  of 
paint  resulting  in  only  the  essential 
forms,  following  steadfastly  the 
age-old  advice  summed  up  by 
George  Braque  when  he  said  “out 
of  limitations,  new  forms  emerge.” 

In  1987,  her  work  was  included  in  a 
group  exhibit  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  organized  by  curator 
Charlotta  Kotik.  (One  critic  sug- 
gested that  her  work  was  like  Egypt- 
ian hieroglyphs,  echoing  Henri 
Rousseau  who  said  that  Picasso 
painted  in  the  “Egyptian  style.”) 

When  Lipton  moved  to  Province- 
town  full-time  in  the  early  ’90s,  she 
began  to  work  intensively  again, 
synthesizing  the  passion  of  her 
drawings  with  the  simple  elegance 
and  efficiency  of  her  paintings. 

The  shapes  in  Lipton’s  work  like  each  other. 
Sometimes  they  electrically  turn  each  other  on, 
sometimes  they  cuddle  like  lovers,  sometimes  they 
sink  into  each  other  like  an  old  couple.  While  Lip- 
ton’s  paintings  show  geometric  forms  of 
color  on  a flat  plane,  it  is  in  the  forms’ 
rhythm,  dynamism,  and,  ultimately,  almost 
disquieting  intimacy  that  her  paintings 
attain  a singular  voice. 

Bold  ovals  and  cylinders  intersect  trape- 
zoids of  color  and  double  back  on  them- 
selves expressively,  or  find  openings  in  the 
next  plane  of  color  to  snuggle  and  nestle. 
Beneath,  the  primary  plane  makes  room, 
responding  to  physical  pressure  and  entry. 
Indeed,  the  shapes  sometimes  look  exactly 
like  human  prototypes,  anatomy  distilled 
into  its  essence  and  in  heroic  proportions. 
Sometimes,  they  surprise  us  by  exposing 
their  insides  made  of  scraped-away  paint 
revealing  delicate  vein-like  lines.  Quite 
often,  male  and  female  prototypes  turn 
inside  out,  with  the  powerful  synchronicity 
of  yin  and  yang,  and  become  each  other. 

Each  painting  puts  on  display  the  special 
powers  that  Lipton  gives  to  each  shape 
without  ever  betraying  the  two-dimension- 
al plane  or  abstraction. 

A small  painting  in  the  exhibit,  Untitled 
(SP402),  has  an  off-white  hourglass  shape, 
reminiscent  of  the  prehistoric  stone  sculp- 
tures of  fertility  goddesses.  The  shape 
standing  to  its  right  is  an  outline  of  what 
could  be  a spinal  column.  These  two  S 
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POLLY  BURNELL,  HORSE  COUNTRY,  2002,  OIL  ON  PANEL,  9.375  by  7.5  inches 

PRIVATE  COLLECTION 


In  the  interview  that  Burnell 
and  Lipton  had  been  reading,  Bill 
Jensen  relates  how  he  made  an 
important  early  painting,  The 
Black  Madonna.  He  describes  a 
moment  in  which  he  sat  down, 
watching  the  canvas,  and  sud- 
denly felt  the  space  between  him 
and  the  painting  disappear. 
Jensen  quickly  painted  an  image, 
a black  shape,  then  looked  down 
at  some  paint  that  had  run  down 
the  canvas— it  had  pooled  into  his 
own  portrait,  as  if  he  were  look- 
ing into  a mirror. 

Trying  to  put  that  moment 
into  words,  Jensen  said,  “People 
are  part  of  it,  and  nature’s  part  of 
it,  but  there  is  this  thing.  Some- 
how artists  are  able  to  see  it  and 
make  objects  which  are  a kind  of 
remnant  of  this.  And  then  other 
people  can  see  it,  and  they’ll  con- 
nect with  that  thing.  They  may 
not  connect  in  the  same  way,  but 
they  will  start  to  feel  that  psychic 
opening.” 

Polly  Burnell  and  Irene  Lip- 
ton, in  paintings  that  both  cele- 
brate and  transform  natural  and 
human  forms,  have  found  this 
“thing.” 


shapes  standing  together  seem  to  sum  up  human 
form  and  its  disappearance  into  a photographic 
negative.  I have  seen  this  painting  several  times 
now,  and,  each  time,  I still  experience  a frisson. 


REVA  BLAU  is  a freelance  writer  whose  poetry  recently 
appeared  in  Sentence,  a journal  of  prose  poetics.  She 
lives  in  Wei  I fleet  with  her  husband,  Joseph,  and  young 
son,  Dashiell. 


IRENE  LIPTON,  UNTITLED  (LP301),  2005,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  60  by  72  inches,  courtesy  artstrand 
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THINKING  INSIDE  THE  BOX 


artSTRAND's  Portfolio  Project  2007 


By  Tabitha  Vevers 


WO  AND  A HALF  YEARS  AGO,  WHEN 
a group  of  us  banded  together  to  form 
an  artist-owned  gallery  in  Province- 
town,  it  felt  like  a natural  next  step. 
There  were  many  layers  of  connection 
between  us— we’d  shown  together  at  DNA  and 
various  other  galleries  over  the  years,  and  many  of 
us  had  been  Fellows  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center. 
But  artists  are  anarchists  by  trade,  well  versed  in 
the  fine  art  of  questioning  everything,  and  the 
eleven  of  us  who  make  up  artSTRAND— Bob  Bai- 
ley, Paul  Bowen,  Jay  Critchley,  Breon  Dunigan, 
Maryalice  Johnston,  Irene  Lipton,  Jim  Peters, 
Anna  Poor,  Daniel  Ranalli,  Bert  Yarborough,  and 
myself— are  no  exception. 

One  might  assume  that  independent-minded 
artists  are  ill  suited  to  the  team  sport  of  running  a 
business,  yet  there  is  a long  tradition  of  artist-run 
galleries  in  Provincetown.  The  Provincetown 
Group  Gallery,  Rising  Tide  Gallery,  and  Long 
Point  Gallery  come  to  mind.  All  were  serious 
endeavors  lasting  at  least  a decade,  but  by  the 


ABOVE:  THE  SUITCASE  THAT  HOUSES  EXHIBITION  IN  A BOX 

BELOW:  EXHIBITION  IN  A BOX  (COLLECTION  #8),  FEATURING 
THE  WORK  OF  DANIEL  RANALLI,  ANNA  POOR,  BERT  YARBOR- 
OUGH, JAY  CRITCHLEY,  PAUL  BOWEN,  BREON  DUNIGAN, 
MARYALICE  JOHNSTON,  IRENE  LIPTON,  BOB  BAILEY,  JIM 
PETERS,  TABITHA  VEVERS 

late  1990s  all  three  had  closed  for  good.  Gone 
were  the  days  of  vacant  nooks  and  crannies,  and 
below-market-rate  rentals  in  Provincetown. 
Today  the  fixed  costs  of  running  a gallery  are  so 
high  that  staying  afloat  is  a continual  challenge  to 
all  but  the  most  commercial  ofventures. 

Long  Point  was  formed  in  1977  by  a cadre  of 
serious  mid-career  artists  with  Robert  Motherwell 


as  its  illustrious  figurehead.  Despite  its  stature,  it 
was  low-rent  and  the  production  of  a limited-edi- 
tion poster  every  few  years  kept  the  gallery  doors 
open  for  its  twenty-year  run.  Poster  sales  expanded 
the  gallery’s  base  of  support  well  beyond  those  few 
who  could  afford  to  purchase  original  work.  I was 
recalling  those  coveted  posters  with  my  husband, 
fellow  artSTRAND  artist  Daniel  Ranalli,  when  he 
suggested  that  we  create  a limited-edition  print 
portfolio  to  kick  off  the  gallery’s  first  season.  In  an 
unusually  speedy  and  unanimous  decision,  the 
eleven  of  us  agreed  that  creating  a group  portfolio 
was  infinitely  preferable  to  deciding  who  would 
sign  for  a loan.  We  then  did  what  artists  do  best 
and  went  to  work  in  our  studios.  Each  of  us  donat- 
ed our  prints,  so  that  all  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  portfolios  went  to  support  the  gallery. 
With  a first  edition  of  thirty-five  portfolios,  and 
twenty-three  offered  for  sale,  the  Portfolio  Project 
2005  sold  out  before  we  ever  opened  our  doors. 
The  remaining  portfolios  were  our  gift  to  ourselves, 
the  twelve  original  members  of  artSTRAND,  who 


included  Sarah  Lutz.  Thanks  to  generous  patrons, 
there  are  portfolios  in  the  permanent  collections  of 
the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum, 
and  the  Cape  Cod  Museum  of  Art. 

We  produced  a handsome  second  edition  of 
prints  in  a similar  format  for  artSTRAND’s  Portfo- 
lio Project  2006,  but  at  the  end  of  the  season  we 
began  tossing  around  ideas  for  something  new. 
Serendipitously,  an  artist  friend  purchased  a small 
bronze  by  Anna  Poor  at  the  gallery,  and  happened 
to  mention  that  she  carries  a small  collection  of 
artwork  in  her  luggage  to  accompany  her  during 
frequent  travels.  She  also  told  me  that  she'd  been 
carrying  a painting  of  mine  along  on  her  seasonal 
migrations  from  house  to  house  for  years,  as  part 
of  her  “totem  bag  of  precious  objects.”  Bob  Bailey 
and  I were  both  taken  with  the  idea  of  a portable 
exhibition,  and  I began  to  explore  how  we  could 
adapt  it  for  the  portfolio  project. 

While  mulling  over  the  concept  of  some  sort  of 
“art  trousseau”  I was  reminded  of  Marcel 
Duchamp’s  Boite-en-valise.  Recounting  the  origins 
of  the  project  in  1955,  Duchamp  said,  “I  thought 
of  the  idea  of  the  box  in  which  all  my  works  would 
be  mounted  like  a small  museum,  a portable 
museum,  so  to  speak,  and  here  it  is  in  this  valise.” 
It  included  photographic  reproductions  of  such 
works  as  Nude  Descending  a Staircase,  and  The  Bride 
Stripped  Bare  by  Her  Bachelors,  Even,  all  in  miniature, 
neatly  folded  into  a suitcase.  There  were  many 
versions  of  his  Boite-en-valise  created  between 
1940  and  1964,  one  notably  in  the  collection  of 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

The  project  seemed  perfect  for  artSTRAND— at 
once  a nod  to  art  history  and  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  increasingly  mobile  culture  we  have 
become  in  the  twenty-first  century.  The  Exhibition 
in  a Box  began  to  take  shape,  and  Bert  Yarborough 
and  Paul  Bowen  signed  on  to  help  make  it  hap- 
pen. There  was  just  one  problem:  how  could  we 
get  eleven  wildly  creative  artists  to  think  inside  the 
box ? Would  the  confines  of  a 13  by  18  by  6 inch 
suitcase  prove  an  inspiring  challenge  or  an  awk- 
ward compromise?  In  another  auspicious 
moment,  I came  across  a Williams  College  Muse- 
um of  Art  exhibition  catalogue  ofworks  by  Fluxus, 
the  international  artists’  group  formed  in  Ger- 
many in  the  early  1960s.  Founded  by  George 
Maciunas,  the  group’s  membership  included 
such  memorable  iconoclasts  as  Joseph  Beuys, 
Yoko  Ono,  and  Namjune  Paik.  One  oftheir  many 
collaborative  projects  was  Fluxkit,  a collection  of 
whimsical,  irreverent  objects  neatly  assembled  in 
a box.  Fluxus  member  Dick  Higgins  writes  in  the 
catalogue,  “Fluxkit  is  a significant  expression  of 
the  collective  nature  of  Fluxus  . . . the  coexistence 
oftheir  scores,  boxes,  puzzles,  and  games  within 
this  attache  case  tangibly  expresses  their  common 
sensibility.”  It  seemed  worth  a try. 

And  worth  it,  it  was.  Each  of  us  created  a 
series  of  ten  related  but  one-of-a-kind  works 
designed  specifically  for  the  project.  Unlike  a tra- 
ditional print  portfolio,  artSTRAND’s  Exhibition  in 
a Box  could  accommodate  three-dimensional 
work  of  many  shapes  and  sizes.  This  allowed 
each  of  us  to  work  with  our  favorite  materials, 
ranging  from  bronze,  plaster,  wood,  wax,  and 
sand,  to  vellum,  paper,  gold  leaf,  ink,  oil,  and 
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digital  media.  We  ended  up  with  ten  compact 
red  suitcases,  each  containing  a startlingly  large 
exhibition  of  painting,  sculpture,  drawing,  and 
photography.  We  were  able  to  begin  our  2007 
season  with  a show  of  these  ten  individual  exhi- 
bitions. The  Exhibition  in  a Box  is  an  instant  art  col- 
lection; a unique  reflection  of  who  we  are  as  a 
group  of  artists  coming  together  at  this  moment 
in  time;  and,  like  artSTRAND  itself,  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts. 

Given  the  financial  stakes,  starting  art- 
STRAND may  have  been  a bold  move,  but,  like 
the  artist-owned  galleries  of  the  past,  it  is  an 
experiment  born  of  friendship,  mutual  respect, 
and  a deep  affection  for  the  artistic  community  of 
Provincetown.  We  owe  our  continued  existence  to 
the  great  good  fortune  of  having  that  affection 
mirrored  back  to  us  from  the  special  community 
of  art  lovers  from  the  Cape,  Boston,  and  New 
York  who  hover  over  this  little  spit  of  land  each 
season.  I recently  saw  an  early  Long  Point  poster 
hanging  on  a friend’s  wall  overlooking  Province- 
town  harbor.  It  will  be  a great  pleasure  to  come 
across  artSTRAND’s  Exhibition  in  a Box  exhibited  in 
someone’s  home  twenty  years  from  now. 

TABITHA  VEVERS  is  an  artist  who  has  had  numerous 
solo  exhibitions  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Provincetown, 
and  paintings  in  countless  public  and  private  collections. 
Her  ties  to  the  Lower  Cape  date  back  to  her  artist  parents 
who  first  visited  Provincetown  in  the  1950s.  She  is  cur- 
rently represented  by  Pepper  Gallery  in  Boston  and  art- 
STRAND in  Provincetown. 
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Barbara  E.  Cohen  "i  like  that  editing  of  life 


By  Susan  Rand  Brown 


GRACE,  SESBANIA,  2006,  THOUSANDS  OF  HAND-CUT  PIECES  OF  CORK,  96  by  96  by  5 inches 


TANDING  OUTSIDE  A MIDTOWN 
Manhattan  Starbucks  in  an  ankle- 
length  camel-hair  coat,  cell  phone  in 
hand,  auburn  hair  blowing  in  a biting 
mid-February  wind,  painter  and  sculp- 
tor Barbara  Cohen  seems  every  bit  as  commanding 
as  she  does  in  Provincetown,  where  for  the  past 
decade  she  has  shared  an  East  End  home  with  her 
partner  and  muse,  Honey  Black  Kay.  This  frenetic 
Hell’s  Kitchen  neighborhood  of  low-rises,  ware- 
houses, electronics  stores,  and,  lately,  boutique 
bakeries  is  where  Cohen  sublets  her  winter  studio. 
It  is  only  one  express  stop  from  her  apartment  on 
the  Upper  West  Side,  she  says  with  a smile. 

The  last  time  I had  seen  her  was  on  a late  Sep- 
tember afternoon.  We  got  together  at  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum 
(PAAM)  to  walk  through  the  exhibit  Three  Sculptors 
(September  8-November  5,  2006,  curated  by 
Marion  Roth):  strong  autumn  light  from  the  pic- 
ture window  fronting  Commercial  Street  dappled 
the  wooden  floors.  The  room  was  like  a family 
reunion  for  Cohen’s  work  in  Sesbania,  a cork-like 
substance  similar  to  balsa  wood,  which  has  occu- 
pied her  attention  since  the  mid-1 990s,  when  she 
and  Black  Kay  traveled  to  Vietnam  and  discov- 
ered it  in  a Hanoi  market.  For  a fleeting  two 
months,  sculptures  that  had  been  housed  among 
several  galleries,  plus  her  own  Provincetown  stu- 
dio on  Hensche  Lane,  could  be  absorbed  as  a uni- 
fied body  of  work. 

Cohen’s  process  is  to  begin  by  manipulating 
the  Sesbania  corks,  using  a paring  knife  to  cut  into 
its  four  sides.  These  half-inch  sculptural  elements 
with  a pithy  core  are  carved  and  sliced  into,  glued 
down,  and  pieced  together,  until,  seen  from  the 
side,  they  resemble  buckets.  The  goal  is  to  arrive  at 
the  essence  of  this  almost  monochromatic  medi- 
um, then  coax  it  into  metamorphosis.  In  a sense, 
their  sameness  presents  a challenge,  opening  the 
door  to  Cohen’s  inventive  spirit.  She  wants  us  to 


experience  the  uniqueness  of  this  material  from 
the  Asian  wetlands  at  the  micro-level. 

Now,  as  finished  sculptures  in  the  gallery,  they 
are  resting  at  various  levels,  solids  and  slivers  of 
cork  that  seem  to  breathe  in  unison.  Some  have 
been  formed  into  towers,  defying  gravity;  others 
invite  comparison  to  puffy  clouds  skittering  over- 
head, or  featherweight  stepping-stones  scuttling 
across  the  floor. 

It  is  likely  Cohen  will  look  back  on  the  summer 
of  2006  as  one  of  those  rare  times  when  it  all 
comes  together.  In  the  Kobalt  Gallery’s  inaugural 
season,  Cohen  was  sought  after  by  gallery  owner 
Francine  D’Olimpio,  and  found  a receptive  audi- 
ence for  Jumping  Beans,  a series  of  large-scale 
abstract  paintings  on  canvas  or  linen  flooded 


with  purple,  red,  orange,  and  lime  ovals  executed 
in  loose,  even  giddy,  brushwork,  along  with  a 
suite  of  abstract  oils  painted  directly  onto 
Polaroid  film.  A series  of  Cohen’s  drawings 
inspired  by  the  Sesbania  pieces,  from  small,  frag- 
ile pencil  markings  to  large-scale  graphite  towers, 
were  also  exhibited  at  the  Kobalt  Gallery. 

Sitting  in  a quiet  communal  kitchen  in  the 
building  where  she  paints  during  the  winter,  Cohen 
is  preoccupied  with  essentials.  She  talks  about  the 
circle  and  the  square  (and  their  variants),  forms  she 
returns  to  over  and  over  again.  The  conversation 
traces  back  to  Cohen’s  early  days  in  Provincetown, 
beginning  in  the  early  1 970s  when  she  was  just  out 
of  art  school  in  Boston.  She’d  come  for  short  stays, 
to  paint.  Then  she  went  to  the  West  Coast,  contin- 
uing to  come  to  Provincetown  when  she  could, 
and,  after  ten  years,  she  moved  back  to  Boston. 

In  the  1980s  Cohen  documented  her  abstract 
paintings  with  a Polaroid  SX-70.  Using  some 
packs  of  old  film  around  her  studio,  she  started 
creating  painted  Polaroid  self-portraits.  Cohen 
turned  the  series  into  her  first  book,  a narrative  of 
fictional  portraits  revealing  her  personal  politics. 
This  marked  the  beginning  of  an  interest  in  creat- 
ing books.  “Publishers  found  it  too  avant-garde,” 
she  says,  looking  back.  “Someday  the  right  pub- 
lisher will  come  forward.”  In  the  late  1980s  she 
was  awarded  a Pollock-Krasner  Foundation 
grant,  and  an  Artist  Foundation  Grant,  giving  her 
some  financial  freedom.  Cohen  had  always  want- 
ed to  live  and  paint  in  Provincetown.  Friends  rec- 
ommended Tamsin  Hapgood’s  Allerton  Street 
studio,  above  a garage. 

Hapgood,  born  into  an  old-line  Truro-Well- 
fleet  family  and  daughter-in-law  of  labor  journal- 
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East/West  is  a collection  of  these 
images,  which  found  a publisher 
(University  Press  of  New  England, 

2002)  a decade  after  Cohen 
came  to  Provincetown.  Each 
scene  has  the  patina  of  an  emo- 
tional memory.  They  are  little 
windows,  opening  to  the  bay,  the 
dunes,  the  breakwater,  the  Uni- 
tarian Universalist  Meeting 
House,  and  even  the  Lobster  Pot, 
radiating,  in  Cohen’s  hands,  a 
funky  iconic  glory. 

Cohen  is  currently  working  on 
a book  of  painted  Polaroids  of 
New  York  City.  Her  vision  is  the 
big  city  reimagined  as  a series  of 
intimate,  small-town  neighbor- 
hoods: Manhattan  as  though  it 
were  Provincetown.  These  per- 
fectly realized  miniatures  include 
icons  like  the  White  Horse  Tav- 
ern, a Sabrett  hot-dog  cart,  and  a 
dramatic,  Matisse-like  triptych  of 
a lake  in  Central  Park. 

As  we  continue  our  conversa- 
tion, we  discuss  her  evolution  as  a 
Provincetown  painter.  For  more 
than  a decade,  Cohen  has  been 
working  in  summer  studios,  and 
showing  paintings  at  the  Berta  Walker  Gallery, 
PAAM,  the  Schoolhouse  Gallery,  and  the  Isolte 
Gallery.  Her  abstract  work  from  the  midnineties 
was  dominated  by  shelter  shapes,  inspired  by  the 
nomadic  dwellings  she  had  seen  in  India  and 
South  America.  There  were  also  cradle  and  casket 
forms,  loosely  rendered  in  grays  and  whites,  that 
seemed  to  emerge  from  a dense  fog.  “They  were 
all  pretty  much  about  holding,”  she  says,  using 
her  strong  hands  to  inscribe  a half-moon  in  the 
chilly  afternoon  air.  “I  have  always  been  attracted 
to  that  holding  vessel.” 


CITYSCAPE,  NEIGHBORHOOD  SERIES,  2007,  OIL  ON  35MM  FILM,  10  by  8'inches 


Cohen  walks  down  the  narrow  hallway  and 
opens  the  door  to  her  winter  studio  to  show  me 
some  new  work.  She  attempts  to  open  the  window 
and  fails;  the  space  is  small  and  utilitarian,  dimly  lit 
even  on  this  bright  afternoon.  Gone  are  the  clouds 
of  Sesbania  suspended  from  the  ceiling  in  the 
Provincetown  space.  Instead,  there  are  ping-pong 
balls  on  which  she  has  scribbled  loose  abstract 
markings  in  black  pencil.  Perhaps,  Cohen  muses, 
these  will  end  up  as  part  of  an  installation  where 
the  three-dimensional  circles  can  move  around. 

Cohen  sits  me  down  on  a gray  metal  stool 
while  she  answers  my  questions  about  process: 
What  inspires  her  work?  How  did  the  transition  to 
three-dimensional  pieces  come  about? 

“In  the  mid-1990s,”  she  replied,  “around  the 
time  I was  doing  paintings  of  cradles  and  boats,  I 
took  an  installation  class  with  sculptor  Judy  Pfaff 
at  the  Truro  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill.  I dug 
a 3 by  5 foot  hole  at  the  beach.  Using  a wooden 
lathe,  I made  a mold  of  a large  cradle.  After  this, 
my  work  immediately  shifted  to  include  sculpture. 

“I  can  be  inspired  by  what  I see,  or  what  some- 
one says.  Then  I create  this  whole  thing  in  my 
head,  and  I go  into  the  studio  . . . it’s  two  differ- 
ent things.  As  an  abstract  painter,  or  an  abstract 
sculptor,  what  goes  on  in  my  head  and  what 
comes  out  in  my  hands  are  entirely  different.” 

Typical  of  her  way  of  working,  she  has  been  try- 
ing out  ideas  alternating  between  media.  She  has 
started  large  oil  paintings  of  the  circular  ping- 
pong  shapes.  Like  the  Jumping  Bean  series  but  in 
more  muted  colors,  the  circles,  as  they  emerge 
onto  canvas,  are  starting  to  form  their  own  irregu- 
lar solar  system.  An  equally  fresh  series  of  painted 
Polaroids,  a series  of  vibrant  quilt-like  patterns 
appropriated  from  that  most  common  of  objects, 
the  potholder,  is  tacked  on  an  opposite  wall. 


ist  Hutchins  Hapgood,  part  of  the  coterie  of  writ- 
ers who  in  1915  founded  the  Provincetown  Play- 
ers, interviewed  Cohen  in  the  middle  of  the  win- 
ter. “Tam  was  this  really  tough,  ornery  person.  I 
fell  for  her  right  away,”  Cohen  recalls.  “She  told 
me,  The  studio  is  $2,000  for  one  person,  an  extra 
$500  for  another  person,  and  I want  the  whole 
thing  paid  for  byjuly  4.  If  you  want  it,  you  have  to 
tell  me  by  tomorrow.’  ” Cohen  stayed  in  this  sum- 
mer rental  for  three  seasons,  beginning  in  1 993. 

To  Cohen,  this  second-floor  studio  was  like 
being  tucked  away  in  a tree  house.  It  overlooked 
Hapgood’s  patch  of  red  raspberries.  A back  win- 
dow faced  Allerton  Street,  where  neighborhood 
children  played  street  games,  and  Popeye,  the 
industrious  fellow  with  the  shopping  cart,  rum- 
maged for  recyclable  bottles.  Cohen  recalls, 
“There  was  a porch  where  I would  set  up  to  paint 
large  canvases,  and  a bright  yellow  table  inside  to 
draw.  I used  an  outdoor  shower  for  the  first  time. 
I loved  it.” 

Caught  in  the  spell  of  the  town,  Cohen  used 
her  experience  with  painted  Polaroid  images  to 
make,  and  sell,  a series  of  Provincetown  note 
cards  whose  moody  blues  and  foggy  grays  could 
come  only  from  the  eye  of  a painter.  These  figu- 
rative and  landscape  abstractions  were  scooped 
up  by  individuals  and  local  shops  as  fast  as  she 
could  assemble  them.  “So  that’s  how  people 
started  to  get  to  know  me,”  Cohen  recalls.  “If  I 
didn’t  have  to  get  out  and  sell  the  cards,  I would 
have  never  left  the  studio.  ...  It  gave  me  access 
to  the  town.” 

For  the  legions  of  tourists  who  over  the  past 
two  decades  have  searched  for  the  perfect 
Provincetown  image,  their  best  choice  might  well 
be  something  by  Cohen.  Her  painted  Polaroids, 
now  widely  sold  as  prints  (at  the  Addison  Art 
Gallery  in  Orleans  and  the  Kennedy  Studios  in 
Provincetown),  posters,  and  books,  are  for  many 
the  quintessence  of  Provincetown,  its  haphazard 
alleyways  and  bright  public  faces.  Her  Provincetown 
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Then  there  are  the  enlargements  of  35-mm 
snapshots  Cohen  took  in  the  1 980s  of  storeroom 
boxes  stacked  in  her  father’s  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, dry-goods  store.  “This  is  where  the  stack- 
ing of  my  corks  comes  from:  all  these  stacked 
images,  they  look  just  like  my  corks,”  she  remarks. 
Rediscovering  these  photographs  of  repetitive 
images  has  been  a visual  homecoming  for  her,  a 
way  of  preserving  memories  of  the  store,  whose 
contents  she  knew  so  intimately,  and  connecting 
to  her  father,  who  recently  died. 

What  began  as  a utilitarian  stack  of  rectangu- 
lar boxes  holding  socks  and  underwear  is  now 
the  essence  of  a vertical  landscape:  a city.  Shar- 
ing the  modus  operandi  of  1950s  beboppers 
who  would  take  a standard  tune  and  decon- 
struct its  melody,  in  this  work,  Cohen  begins  with 
basic  shapes,  pares  them  down,  paints,  masks 
some  out,  then  rephotographs.  The  goal  is  to 
expose  the  essence  through  transformation. 
“These  photos  are  my  new  cityscapes,  abstract 
neighborhoods,  more  abstract  than  the  others  I 
have  been  working  on,”  she  says,  adding,  “I  am 
not  into  realism:  I want  to  take  something,  an 
object,  a shape,  and  see  what  I can  do  with  it, 
how  I can  develop  it  into  something  else.” 

In  the  fall  of  1996  Cohen  packed  canvas  and 
paint  and  set  out  for  a two-week  residency  from 
the  Outer  Cape  Artist-in-Residence  Consortium 
to  work  on  her  abstract  paintings  in  a shack  in 
the  Peaked  Hill  dunes.  After  some  maneuverings, 
she  got  permission  to  bring  Gabe,  her  black  Lab. 


“As  soon  as  I got  out  there,  I could  just  feel  my 
dog  at  the  back  of  my  foot,  following  me.  It  was 
the  most  romantic  relationship  we  had  out  there. 
He  brought  the  dunes  to  me,”  she  remembers. 
“In  his  knowing  what  he  was  interested  in,  he 
showed  me  the  way,  taught  me  how  to  be  there.” 

Being  there  meant  photographing  Gabe  as  he 
lazed  off  to  the  side  of  the  wooden  shack,  looked 
in  or  out  of  it  with  longing,  stuck  his  snout  into 
buckets,  and  wandered  chest-high  through 
clumps  of  yellowing  beach  grass,  searching  for 
something  hidden.  “Sharing  the  isolated  time 
and  space  with  Gabe  took  me  home  to  what  I 
believe  is  important  . . . simplicity,”  she  wrote  in 
the  introduction  to  her  book  Dog  in  the  Dunes. 

Cohen  showed  a series  of  these  abstract, 
hand-painted  Polaroids  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center,  in  an  exhibition  with  other  artists  who 
had  held  a dune-shack  residency.  (In  1998  they 
were  published  as  Dog  in  the  Dunes  by  Andrews 
McMeel  Publishing,  and  reprinted  as  Dog  in  the 
Dunes,  Revisited  with  added,  enlarged  images  in 
2005  by  Charles  Fields  Publishing  of  North 
Truro.)  The  poignancy  of  this  stripped-down, 
wordless  narrative  owes  as  much  to  the  contours 
of  the  Polaroid  as  it  does  to  the  dune  shack. 
“Everything  had  to  fit  into  that  small  space,”  she 
recalls.  “I  fit  my  dog’s  whole  life  into  that  little 
square  format.” 

Cohen  connects  the  spartan  routine  of  life  on 
the  back  shore  to  the  Amish  communities  near 
where  she  grew  up:  “To  be  able  to  maintain  any 


form  of  simplicity  takes  a lot.  The  experience  of 
being  out  there  brought  back  the  Amish  farming 
life  I was  drawn  to.  Amish  clothing  is  pretty  basic, 
black  and  purple:  their  life  is  the  same,  no  elec- 
tricity, stripped  down.  I like  that  editing  of  life.  It 
breaks  you  down,  gets  you  close  to  the  integrity 
of  your  being.  That’s  what  my  relationship  is  to 
Honey.  When  you  can  get  to  that  place,  what 
else  is  there.” 

Cohen  looks  into  my  eyes,  searchingly.  Her 
face,  slightly  drawn  and  haggard,  is  free  of  artifice. 
In  a soft  voice,  she  speaks  of  her  partner’s  recent 
illness:  “This  is  my  first  experience  living  with  a 
loved  one  who  is  dealing  with  a life-threatening  ill- 
ness. Our  lives  have  changed  dramatically,  but  we 
are  still  pursuing  the  miracles  of  life. 

“That  first  summer  I came  to  live  in  Province- 
town,  a friend  said,  your  life  will  never  be  the 
same:  fifteen  years  later,  I am  rediscovering  my 
core.  I have  no  idea  what  the  future  holds,  but  we 
have  great  faith.” 

SUSAN  RAND  BROWN  interviewed  the  painter  Lillian 
Orlowsky  for  the  2004/05  issue  of  Provincetown 
Arts,  and  artist  and  Wellfleet  resident  Ellen  LeBow  for 
the  2006/07  issue.  A native  New  Yorker  now  living  and 
teaching  in  Connecticut  for  most  of  the  year,  Brown  began 
writing  about  the  arts  in  the  1 970s,  and  is  now  an  arts 
correspondent  for  the  Provincetown  Banner.  She  has 
spent  summers  in  her  family’s  Provincetown  home  for 
over  four  decades. 


Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  provincetown 

Summer  2007 


Workshops  in  Creative  Writing  and  Visual  Arts:  June  17-August  24 

Selections  from  our  summer  events  schedule: 


w^via  Reading:  Galway  Kinnell 
■ Saturday,  June  23,  8pm 


Reading:  Tony  Hoagland  & Jason  Shinder 
Sunday,  July  8,  8pm 


Benefit  Reading  for  The  Barnstable  County 
Human  Rights  Commission 
with  Michael  Cunningham 
Sunday,  July  15,  8pm 

James  Lecesne 
Sunday,  July  22,  8pm 


Reading  & Slide  Talk: 

John  Skoyles  & Michael  Mazur 
Monday,  July  16,  8pm 

Reading:  Terrance  Hayes  & Dean  Albarelli 
Monday,  July  23,  8pm 


Reading  & Slide  Talk: 

Major  Jackson  & Richard  Baker 
Tuesday,  July  31,  8pm 

Reading:  Grace  Paley 
Friday,  August  3,  8pm 

Reading:  Alec  Wilkinson  & Louis  Menand 
Saturday,  August  11,  8pm 


Reading  & Slide  Talk:  Daisy  Fried  & David  Hilliard 
Wednesday,  August  15,  8pm 


Reading  & Slide  Talk:  Colum  McCann  & Jo  Ann  Jones 
Monday,  August  20,  8pm 


Reading  & Slide  Talk:  Marie  Ponsot  & Amy  Arbus 
Wednesday,  August  22,  8pm 


For  more  information  about  workshops,  readings,  slide  talks  and  other  events  please  visit  our  website  at  www.FAYVC.org. 

Workshops  • Residencies  • MFA  • Public  Readings  & Lectures 

24  Pearl  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657  • 508-487-9960  • general@fawc.org  •www.FAWC.org 
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Sacred  Geometries  the  art  of  tracey  anderson 


By  Lynn  Stanley 


UMAN  BEINGS  ARE  HUNGRY 
for  stories.  It  is  in  our  nature  to 
construct  narrative.  Our  attempts 
to  make  meaning  stem  from  our 
deepest  impulses  (is  it  safe?)  to 
more  flexible  attitudes  of  discernment  (is  it 
interesting?).  Anyone  who  sits  down  to  medi- 
tate with  the  intention  to  simply  watch  what 
one  is  thinking  is  familiar  with  the  shock  of 
self-awareness:  my  brain  will  not  slow  down  or  shat 
up.  We  move  through  the  world  in  a fairly  con- 
stant state  of  spiraling  internal  narratives. 

Engagement  with  works  of  art  offers  end- 
less possibilities  of  response  and  the  welcome 
opportunity  to  enter  into  another  narrative 
stream:  a work  of  art  can  be  thought  of  as  the 
manifestation  of  individual  human,  con- 
sciousness and  an  invitation  to  expand.  What 
happens,  however,  when  viewing  a work  of  art 
pulls  us  up  short— in  essence  interrupts  the 
mind— leaving  us  for  a moment  silent  and 
empty?  Here  lies  the  opportunity  for  expan- 
sive engagement  with  dissonance— the  space 
created  when  what  we  see  fails  to  map  up 
with  what  we  know,  or  rather  connects  with  a 
knowing  not  necessarily  attached  to  language. 

Tracey  Anderson’s  recent  work  offers  this  kind 
of  opportunity.  Her  precise  geometric  drawings 
balance  between  the  dynamic  and  static,  between 
a lack  of  predetermination  and  the  subsequent 
sense  of  the  inevitable.  Each  elemental  composi- 
tion seems  to  demand  both  alertness  and  a quiet- 
ing of  attention,  orwhatThomas  Merton  describes 
as  “pure  consciousness  that  does  not  look  at 
things,  and  does  not  ignore  them,  annihilate  them, 
negate  them.  It  accepts  them  fully,  in  complete 
oneness  with  them.  It  looks  oat  of  them.”  What  does 
it  feel  like  to  achieve  “oneness”  with  a series  of  cir- 
cles that  almost  meet?  Are  you  the  greased  whir  of 
ball  bearings,  a being  approaching  union,  or  a cat 
chasing  its  tail? 

In  one  recent  drawing  ofa  horizontal  swath  of 
circles,  triangles,  and  squares,  simple  recognition 
gives  way  to  an  under-the-skin  edginess,  created 
by  tensile  relationships  and  the  desire  to  crack 
the  pattern  code.  Again  the  sense  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  what  one  knows  pushes  up  against  the 
mysterious.  Subatomic  particles,  building  blocks, 
and  a pictographic  language  reminiscent  of 
cuneiforms  all  come  to  mind.  Echoing  the  layered 
quality  of  the  drawing,  the  metaphors  begin  to 
pile  up  and  create  their  own  landscape:  a white 
horizon  bearing  down;  an  archaeological  dig;  a 
striated  complexity  that  both  records  and  reveals 
the  passage  of  time. 

Endings  and  Beginnings 

Anderson  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and 
completed  her  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  draw- 
ing and  painting  at  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Art 


and  postgraduate  studies  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Art  in  London.  Over  the  past  five  years,  since 
Anderson  took  up  full-time  residence  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  her  work  has  followed  a particular  tra- 
jectory. Paintings  from  the  first  few  years  of  this 
century  work  with  a self-created  iconography: 
cars,  wheeled  objects,  fantasy  vehicles,  bombs, 
crosses,  and  guns  are  formed  in  paint,  graphite, 
oil  stick,  or  wax  crayon— the  objects  are  flat  and 
linear,  the  drawing  is  gestural  and  crude,  and  the 
narratives  are  often  politically  or  emotionally 
charged.  Her  focus  on  war  and  violence  has  been 
fueled  by  early  memories  of  the  brutality  and  polit- 
ical strife  of  Northern  Ireland;  the  conflict  was  at 
its  peak  in  the  1 970s  and  broadcast  nightly  on  the 
BBC  during  Anderson’s  childhood. 

Anderson’s  relationship  to  her  work— in  con- 
tent and  application— changed  in  November 
2003,  after  the  death  of  her  father.  For  a while 
all  art-making  came  to  a standstill:  “I  felt  like 
there  was  nothing  I could  make  that  would  be 
able  to  channel  those  feelings  of  loss.”  From 
that  point  of  mourning  came  a refocusing  of 
process.  Anderson’s  first  attempts  to  work  with 
elemental  geometric  shapes  were  done  free- 
hand, a process  she  found  unsatisfying.  Over 
time  the  work  tightened  up— shapes  became 
more  precise  and  structurally  sound.  This  pro- 
gression looks  to  the  fine  draftsmanship  and 
attention  to  detail  Anderson  learned  from  her 
father,  who  was  an  architect  and  an  exacting 
craftsman:  “My  father  wasn’t  fancy— he  liked 
angles  and  straight  lines  and  perfect  measure- 
ments: the  word  that  comes  to  mind  is  utilitar- 
ian.” The  desire  to  return  to  essentials  is  also 
evident  in  Anderson’s  choice  of  materials:  “I 


wanted  to  start  again  in  the  most  basic  way 
possible,  with  a piece  of  paper  and  a pencil.” 

The  Beauty  of  Objects 

Anderson’s  new  work  is  in  part  an  examination 
of  the  expressive  qualities  of  graphite.  Her  most 
recent  drawings  are  created  by  layering  the  mate- 
rial to  achieve  lustrous  and  reflective  surfaces: 
shapes  are  carved  into  the  paper  or  incised  with 
fine  lines;  smudging  creates  three-dimensionali- 
ty, a sense  of  movement,  feelings  of  obfuscation, 
or  an  otherworldly  halo  effect.  The  subtleties  of 
the  surfaces,  and  the  formal  simplicity  of  each 
composition,  require  intimate,  face  to  page 
engagement  with  the  work. 

One  could  easily  imagine  each  image  lending 
itself  to  animation;  in  this  sense,  the  tension  of 
capture— of  catching  something  primary  moving 
toward  order  or  dissolution— is  acute.  While  each 
piece  can  stand  on  its  own,  seeing  the  work 
grouped  together  on  a wall  amplifies  the  feeling  of 
movement:  a series  of  reconfigurations  as  fertile  as 
genetic  code. 

The  eternal  center  and  birth  of  life  . . . are  every- 
where. Trace  a circle  no  larger  than  a dot,  the  birth 

of  the  eternal  nature  is  therein  contained. 

—Jakob  Bohme  (1575-1 624) 

Anderson’s  current  preoccupations  can  be 
understood  as  a part  ofa  continuum  of  twenti- 
eth-century artists  who  have  sought  to  realize 
spiritual  concepts  while  utilizing  nonfigurative, 
formal  devices.  In  The  Spiritual  in  Art:  Abstract 
Painting  1890-1985,  Maurice  Tuchman  articu- 
lates the  relationship  between  seminal  twentieth- 
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century  artists— such  as  Wassily  Kandinski,  Piet 
Mondrian,  Kazimir  Malevich, Jean  Arp,  and  Fran- 
tisek  Kupka— and  spiritual  tenets  drawn  from  the 
theosophical  writings  of  Helena  Blavatsky  or  the 
seventeenth-century  German  mystic  Jakob 


Bohme.  In  the  same  text,  Robert  P.  Welsh  states 
that  for  these  artists  “the  purification  of  natural 
into  abstract  forms  implied  the  proposition  that 
geometric  configurations  function  as  paradigms 
of  spiritual  enlightenment.” 


While  Anderson’s  artistic  influences  were 
established  at  an  early  age  (for  example,  by 
her  eighth  year  she  had  developed  a passion 
for  Russian  Constructivist  art  through  the 
influence  of  her  uncle,  who  taught  English  in 
St.  Petersburg)  her  approach  to  her  work  is 
intuitive,  rather  than  pedantic:  “I  often  feel 
that  this  work  outstrips  me,  that  my  mental 
capacities  are  trailing  behind.  I have  the 
sense  that  each  drawing  exists  in  its  own 
atmosphere.  Sometimes  the  act  of  drawing 
feels  like  trapping  the  soul.” 

Perhaps  what  binds  Anderson  most  to 
the  efforts  of  these  artists  is  her  desire  to 
transmute  multiple  disciplines— such  as 
poetry  and  music— into  her  visual  work  to 
achieve  a synesthetic  state,  in  which  both 
sound  and  poetic  sense  are  experienced  as 
image.  As  with  her  predecessors,  Anderson 
looks  to  what  William  Moritz  describes  as 
the  Pythagorean  ideal  of  “a  divine  geomet- 
rical harmony  mirrored  in  all  natural  phe- 
nomena.” 

Anderson  has  described  her  work  as 
functioning  as  both  a symbolic  language 
and  a kind  of  map;  if  so,  it  points  to  the 
ineffable,  the  place  where  story  and 
silence  meet. 

LYNN  STANLEY  is  an  artist  and  writer  living  in  Province- 
town.  She  is  Curator  of  Education  at  the  Provincetown 
Art  Association  and  Museum.  Tracey  Anderson ’s  work 
can  be  seen  at  www.traceysandfordanderson.com. 
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Carmen  Cicero  tracer  of  lost  persons 


By  Christopher  Busa 


HE  ROADS  THAT  WIND  THROUGH 
the  dense  woods  of  tiny  Truro  can  seem 
immense  and  endless  in  the  recent  water- 
colors  of  Carmen  Cicero,  who  lives  at  the 
end  of  a network  of  trails  in  a former  rail- 
road station  that  abuts  the  National  Seashore.  In 
twilight  or  under  the  brightness  of  the  full  moon, 
an  apparitional  atmosphere  is  summoned,  inflect- 
ing the  tips  of  pine  needles  with  sharp  silver  points 
of  light  that  appear  alive  with  menace  and  danger. 
The  French  say  that  twilight  is  the  “hour  of  the 
wolf.”  Color  vision  fades  in  this  atmosphere,  and 
the  naked  eye  sees  mostly  in  tones  of  gray.  Gray  is 
a “neutral”  color  that  picks  up  adjacent  hues,  and 
becomes  tinted  most  when  the  adjacent  color  is 
small— a chip  of  blue  or  red  infuses  a pale  tint  of 
itself  on  its  gray  neighbor,  and  no  doubt  this  is 
why  gray  is  acknowledged  as  the  “vampire  color.” 

In  Cicero’s  rendering,  strange  hues  waken 
when  they  should  be  sleeping.  His  surfaces  have 
uncanny  depth.  His  familiar  neigh- 
borhood is  “elsewhere,”  and  his 
figures  seem  lost,  far  from  home, 
and  miles  from  safety.  The 
warmth  of  the  day,  the  clarity  of 
the  known,  and  the  security  of 
shelter  have  abandoned  the  lost 
persons  who  move  through  an  icy 
landscape  that  is  frozen  in  a static 
timelessness,  a moment  of  high 
drama  where  the  present  has 
become  oddly  eternal. 

In  Prince  Valley  Road  the  moon 
glares  from  behind  leafless  trees, 
their  bare  branches  spreading  a fil- 
igree of  chilly,  light-infused  shad- 
ows everywhere  and  in  every  direc- 
tion. In  the  foreground,  a man 
wearing  only  a ragged  pair  of 
pants,  cut  off  around  the  knees, 
runs  wildly,  glancing  behind  as  he 
surges  forward.  Instead  of  follow- 
ing the  road,  he  dashes  across  it,  as 
if  trying  to  escape  some  torment 
that  chases  after  him.  His  wiry 
torso  is  naked,  he  wears  no  shoes, 
and  his  crop  of  long  hair  is  combed 
by  the  wind  of  his  own  motion.  His 
arms  fly  from  his  side.  He  runs,  not 
following  the  road,  but  traversing 
it,  darting  from  behind  the  trees  to 
confront  more  trees  ahead.  The 
terrain  seems  crusted  with  blue  ice, 
yet  the  figure,  excessively  whitened, 
skids  before  our  eyes  like  ice 
whistling  across  a hot  skillet. 

In  Old  County  Road  the  moon, 
again,  is  high  in  the  sky,  looming 
like  some  otherworldly  conscious- 


ness. Along  the  road,  rolling  down  the  center  line 
on  wide  wheels,  is  a white  ship  that  looks  diminu- 
tive, toy-like,  and  out  of  scale.  Two  rows  of  port- 
holes, one  above  the  other,  along  with  two 
smokestacks  rising  from  its  decks,  incongruously 
suggest  the  boat’s  large  size.  This  impossible 
image  possesses  the  enchantment  and  plausibili- 
ty of  an  actual  dream. 

In  Castle  Hill  Road  the  moon  now  appears 
almost  invisible  against  a lightened  sky,  yet  the 
woods  remain  forebodingly  dark.  Here,  the  road  is 
wide,  the  color  of  concrete,  with  a worn,  vaguely 
yellowish  line  marking  the  middle.  To  the  left,  a 
small  house  is  set  along  the  road,  amid  a stand  of 
spruce,  which  in  actuality  do  not  grow  along  that 
swath  of  the  woods.  Across  the  road,  on  the  right, 
a man  bundled  in  the  artist’s  familiar  persona— the 
fedora  and  trench  coat— stands  stock-still,  his 
hands  plunged  into  his  pockets  as  he  gazes  at  the 
house,  so  steadily  that  the  stare  seems  a continu- 
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ous  action.  Cicero’s  subtlety  is  in  slightly  exaggerat- 
ing the  man’s  scale  in  relation  to  the  house  and 
trees  and  a telephone  pole  that  looms  like  a weath- 
ered cross,  signaling  some  inscrutable  message  of 
silent  suffering.  Among  other  questions,  we  can  ask 
if  this  house  is  the  man’s  home.  Freud  described 
the  uncanny  as  a feeling  in  which  the  familiar 
becomes  alien— what  is  “homelike”  appears 
“unhomelike.”  But  in  Cicero’s  painting,  it  is  not  the 
house,  but  the  human  figure  that  appears  uncan- 
ny, colored  as  he  is  from  head  to  toe  in  an  unnatu- 
ral hue  of  blue.  His  blue  ears  are  quite  large.  The 
main  thing  he  seems  to  be  doing,  besides  gazing,  is 
listening.  Some  of  the  mystery  here  is  about  how 
the  ear  hears  silence,  especially  extended  silence. 
Cicero  could  be  the  speaker  in  Wallace  Stevens’s 
poem,  “Thirteen  Ways  of  Looking  at  a Blackbird”: 
“I  do  not  know  which  to  prefer,  / The  beauty  of 
inflections  / Or  the  beauty  of  innuendoes,  / The 
blackbird  whistling  / Or  just  after.” 

In  Truro  Nights  a spooky  road 
is  illumined  with  a kind  of  phos- 
phorescent dust  that  settles  like 
frost  on  winter  foliage.  A car,  a 
jalopy  from  a film  noir  of  the  for- 
ties, or  perhaps  one  of  Philip 
Guston’s  cartoon  cars,  bears 
down  this  dark  road.  The  silhou- 
ette of  the  driver’s  hat  is  visible  as 
he  hunches  over  the  steering 
wheel.  The  vehicle,  moving  with 
blind  determination,  is  coming 
down  a road  where  the  viewer  is 
the  destination.  The  car’s  head- 
lights cast  no  light  on  the  very 
black  blacktop,  but  emit  a red- 
dish glow,  like  the  eyes  of  an  ani- 
mal. Above,  the  whitest  white 
moon  shines  with  a whiteness 
that  could  not  be  achieved  by 
painting  it  white.  The  orb,  a circle 
of  paper  that  has  been  left 
unpainted,  becomes  eerie  in  its 
paleness.  Starkness  dominates. 
The  paper  becomes  the  color  of 
the  painting’s  conscience,  the 
superego  that  judges  the  artist’s 
modulation  of  color  mood.  If 
this  painting  is  not  a crime-stop- 
per, let  us  call  it  a time-stopper. 

The  Bookkeeper  is  a particularly 
strange  piece.  It  depicts  a man, 
again  driving  a jalopy  through 
the  night,  but  he  drives  on  a road 
that  is  like  the  wake  of  a boat.  No 
trees  are  present,  but  the  terrain 
has  the  rhythmic  turbulence  of  a 
choppy  sea,  and  what  could  be 
Cape  houses,  or  flat-topped 
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mesas  from  Arizona,  appear  to  be  sinking  in  ris- 
ing water,  with  only  shards  of  their  roofs  visible. 
The  crescent  of  new  moon  sits  low  on  the  hori- 
zon. (In  his  use  of  the  crescent  moon,  Cicero 
shows  both  new  moons  and  waning  moons.  The 
crescent  of  the  waning  moon  looks  to  an  observ- 
er like  the  letter  C,  and  that  is  Cicero’s  signature, 
his  way  of  saying  “see  you  later.”)  The  strong  illu- 
mination here  emanates  from  lights  inside  the 
car.  Perhaps  the  driver  is  the  bookkeeper  referred 
to  in  the  title,  electrically  wired  from  running 
numbers  through  his  head.  In  this  pewter-dark 
space,  the  car’s  interior  is  incongruously  cheerful. 
The  driver  wears  a suit  with  a red  tie  that  tapers 
like  the  flat  side  of  a paring  knife,  a pair  of  glass- 
es like  goggles,  and  a wide-brimmed  bluish  hat 
like  the  kind  Frank  Sinatra  wore.  He  sits  on  the 
passenger  side,  yet  appears  to  be  in  control  of  his 
vehicle,  which  pushes  on  without  headlights. 

Cicero’s  paintings  evoke  time  by  depicting  a 
single  moment  of  an  extended  narrative.  He  told 
me  that  the  quintessential  model  of  these  recent 
works  is  his  painting  called  Tracer  of  Lost  Persons, 
an  acrylic  on  canvas  from  1996.  The  painting  is 
based  on  a popular  radio  program  in  the  forties, 
Mr.  Keen,  Tracer  of  Lost  Persons,  in  which  a detec- 
tive, magisterial  in  manner,  aloof  and  reserved, 
solved  crimes  such  as  “The  Case  of  the  Boy  Who 
Used  Big  Words.”  Cicero’s  painting  shows  a 
trench-coated  investigator  taking  long  strides  in 
his  hurry  to  cross  a viaduct-like  bridge;  below, 
dark  waters  are  stirred  by  strong  currents. 

Cicero  calls  this  man  “a  searcher,  a cloak- 
and-dagger  person,  on  the  trail,  looking.  Proba- 
bly part  of  me  is  like  that.  That  painting  I saw 
fully  made  in  my  mind  for  many  years,  but  given 
the  way  I was  painting  before— first  as  an 
Abstract  Expressionist,  then  as  a Figurative 
Expressionist,  with  intense  and  brilliant  color— it 
could  not  have  emerged  from  those  modes  of 
painting.  But  now  it  can  emerge.  I pretty  much 
dreamed  the  color  out  of  my  work,  as  a way  of 
saying  less  is  more.  When  you  drain  a lot  of  color 
out,  what  is  left  becomes  more  significant.  Bright 
colors  produce  one  emotion,  and  the  lack  of  bril- 
liant color  produces  another  emotion.” 

His  new  body  of  work  is  composed  of  an  accu- 
mulation of  tiny  brushstrokes,  which  he  declares  is 
“a  manifestation  of  ineptitude.  I want  to  create  an 
atmosphere,  a dream-like  spell.  In  order  to  do  that, 

I make  a composition  so  still  you  can  stare  into  it, 
and  enter  the  spell.  If  the  composition  is  awkward, 
the  viewer  feels  awkward,  unable  to  relax  and  get 
into  the  magic  mode.  The  color  atmosphere  has  to 
be  absolutely  perfect.  The  colors  have  to  radiate 
equally.  What  happens  with  the  small  strokes  is 
that  I’ll  paint  a color,  say  a greenish  color.  Then  I 
realize  it  should  be  a little  bluer.  So  now  I grab  my 
little  brush  and  I dab  a lot  of  blues  into  it.  I step 
back,  look  at  it,  and  see  that  the  blues  have  to  be 
graded  down  a bit,  so  that  the  color  stays  with  the 
other  cC  ■ with  the  ultimate  goal  of  producing  a 
color  atir  . sphere  that  is  spell-like.  It’s  not  just 
technique.  It’s  adjusting  brushstrokes  to  achieve 
something  that  is  not  stylized.  That,  and  much 
more,  has  to  get  in  phase  with  the  content  of  the 
picture.  You  can’t  have  a guy  who  is  supposed  to  be 
mysterious  painted  in  red  and  yellow.”  He  blocks 


out  a painting  with  transparent  watercolor,  then 
begins  to  “adjust”  by  painting  in  layers  of  opaque 
watercolor.  The  adjustment  process,  he  says,  is 
“agonizing— adjust,  adjust,  adjust  until  it  locks  in 
and  the  mood  becomes  extraordinarily  radiant, 
such  that  your  eyeballs  begin  to  daydream.” 

One  quiet  summer  day,  lounging  on  Ryder 
Beach  near  his  house,  Cicero  saw  a small  airplane 
in  the  distance.  Flying  not  one  hundred  feet  off  the 
sand,  a small  propeller  Cessna  followed  the  shore- 
line exactly,  pushed  by  the  wind,  gliding  more  than 
flying.  Cicero  was  mesmerized  as  it  passed  over- 
head and  disappeared  again  in  the  distance.  In  his 
painting,  he  seeks  to  convey  the  same  sensation. 
He  also  wants  his  viewer  to  look  at  one  of  his 
paintings  and  see,  not  a painting,  but  what  is  hap- 
pening in  a Cicero  painting,  enveloping  the  viewer 
in  the  very  experience  of  entering  the  painting. 
(Cicero’s  daydream  on  Ryder  Beach  in  Truro  may 
have  helped  him  develop  a harsh,  whitish  gold 
sunlight  reminiscent  of  certain  atmospheres  in 
paintings  by  Albert  Pinkham  Ryder.) 


In  another  recent  work,  Duchamp  Flies,  a shad- 
ow of  the  impish  Surrealist  floats  between 
Cicero’s  treetops,  the  full  moon  sitting  low  on 
the  horizon  like  an  observing  consciousness  wit- 
nessing this  wondrous  feat.  Duchamp  declared 
he  liked  breathing  better  than  working.  He  spoke 
of  himself  as  a respirateur,  and  said  he  simply 
spent  his  time  breathing.  The  fact  that  Cicero 
uses  Duchamp  to  do  his  flying  seems  quite  funny 
to  me.  Duchamp  often  relied  on  air  or  smoke  to 
convey  the  feeling  of  an  idea,  much  as  Cicero 
relies  on  atmosphere,  not  as  a ready-made,  in 
the  manner  of  either  Duchamp  or  Jasper  Johns, 
but  as  a vehicle  for  the  artist  to  act  as  both  a 
medium  and  a demonstrator. 

Cicero  whistles  as  tunefully  as  he  blows  his  sax- 
ophone—“his  horn,”  he  calls  it— an  instrument  he 
learned  to  play  with  distinction  many  years  ago, 
when  he  was  still  a rising  young  artist.  In  a decade 
following  graduate  work  at  Hunter  College,  where 
he  studied  with  Robert  Motherwell,  he  showed  in 
six  almost-successive  Whitney  Annuals.  He  was 
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also  included  in  the  signal  “Inaugural  Selections”  at 
the  Guggenheim  Museum  in  1 960,  showing  beside 
some  of  the  best  artists  in  the  world,  including 
Picasso,  Calder,  and  Miro.  It  was  Miro  who  sent 
him  a small  work  in  five  colors,  in  exchange  for  a 
drawing  that  Cicero  had  given  to  him  after  learning 
from  James  Johnson  Sweeney,  director  of  the 
Guggenheim,  that  Miro  had  praised  Cicero’s 
painting.  That  precious  memento  was  burned  in  a 
studio  fire  in  1971.  Forty  very  large,  hard-worked- 
on-for-a-decade  paintings— including  two  huge 
cowboys  shooting  at  each  other;  one  was  18  feet 
long  and  12  feet  high— burned  in  the  blaze.  Cicero 
rounded  the  corner  of  his  quiet  street  in  Engle- 
wood, New  Jersey,  to  see  lights  flashing.  Fire 
engines  were  hosing  water  at  his  carriage  house. 
The  studio  downstairs  and  the  living  quarters 
upstairs  were  consumed  in  flames. 

He  found  his  horns,  melted.  Now  I know  why, 
when  Cicero  says  of  a jazz  musician  when  he  is 
playing  beautifully,  “that  cat  was  burning,”  I hear 
a sorrow  in  his  voice,  but,  also,  I see  the  most 
pleased  comfort  from  the  feeling  the  sound  gave 
him.  After  the  fire,  Cicero  decided  not  to  make  a 
work  of  art  out  of  the  charred  timbers  and  twist- 
ed metal,  although  other  artists  might  have  done 
so.  He  moved  to  New  York,  and  began  working 
anew,  reading  many  books,  and  playing  the  saxo- 
phone with  professionals,  who  accepted  him  as 


their  colleague.  Here,  he  enjoyed  a camaraderie 
not  dissimilar  to  what  he  experienced  in  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  Long  Point  Gallery,  which  includ- 
ed his  connection  with  Motherwell,  the  teacher 
who  had  previously  urged  him,  by  praising  his 
“elegant”  line,  to  become  less  suave,  and  more 
heartfelt.  (Cicero  appeared,  along  with  the  other 
twelve  members  of  the  cooperative,  on  the  cover 
of  Provincetown  Arts  when  the  gallery  was  featured 
in  1991.)  He  played  his  saxophone  on  summer 
nights  at  the  Flagship  Restaurant,  located  on  the 
water  across  the  street  from  the  Provincetown  Art 
Association  and  Museum,  following  the  openings 
that  brought  crowds  to  the  area. 

Although  Cicero  lives  in  New  York  most  of  the 
year,  these  vibrant  watercolors  strongly  reference 
his  residence  in  Truro.  They  produce  a calm, 
nuanced  contemplation.  This  new  work  loves 
closely  valued  hues  and  shows  much  play  in  the 
detail  of  his  tiny  brushstrokes,  creating  a texture 
and  surface  that  has  a velvety  feel  as  it  falls  on  the 
eye.  His  concept  of  nature  reminds  me  of  how 
fine  “capillary”  waves  can  wrinkle  a mirror-glass 
sea,  agitated  by  a breeze  so  faint  it  does  not 
break  the  surface  tension  of  the  water.  The  play 
is  in  the  brightness  of  the  glance,  where  the  body 
moves  to  the  music  of  experience.  The  occasion 
is  a cloud  of  unknowing  where  we  cannot  know 
the  movement  from  the  meaning.  Did  not  de 


Kooning  famously  say,  “Content  is  tiny,  very  tiny, 
a glimpse”? 

Such  a “glimpse”  is  what  Cicero  saw  when  he 
viewed  Albert  Pinkham  Ryder’s  painting  titled 
Roadside  Meeting;.  “I  began  to  look  and  saw  this 
marvelous  golden  atmosphere,  and  the  content  of 
the  painting  is  a man  on  a horse  looking  down  at 
a mother  with  her  child.”  Another  recent  work, 
Scene  from  a Joseph  Conrad  Story,  summarizes 
Cicero’s  themes  in  a most  astute  and  original 
combination  of  narrative  extension  and  visual 
homage.  Cicero  depicts  an  empty  boat,  a small 
boat  with  a short  mast  and  no  sails,  approaching 
a beach  lined  with  trees  where  there  is  a break 
between  trees  that  is  like  a river,  or  even  a road. 
(We  know  Cicero’s  boats  can  sometimes  have 
wheels.)  Nobody  is  on  the  little  boat  as  it  heaves  in 
waves,  which  break  as  they  crest  in  shallow  water. 
The  beach  is  empty  of  people— deserted.  Dark 
trees  spike  the  sky.  The  moon  is  fringed  with  white 
sunlight,  a gold  so  white  you  feel  cold  when  seeing 
the  color.  Here,  Cicero’s  irradiated  atmosphere 
has  brought  a dark  understanding  of  Conrad  to 
meet  the  color  transformation  of  Ryder,  and  meet 
they  do  in  this  realized  work.  What  is  yearned  for 
in  a dream  is  put  forth  in  a painting. 

Exhibitions  of  these  and  other  paintings  are 
scheduled  in  August  at  the  Cape  Cod  Museum  of 
Art  in  Dennis,  and  in  October  in  New  York  at  the 
June  Kelly  Gallery. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown  Arts. 
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An  artist  statement  is  the  verbal  expression  of  a visual  artist.  It  may 
be  a remark  written  on  a scrap  of  paper  and  pinned  to  the  studio 
wall,  where  it  may  remain  for  daily  guidance.  It  may  be  any 
expression  the  artist  believes  is  authentic.  Often  it  is  a motivational 
credo  connected  to  the  artist’s  desire  to  do  the  work  in  the  first  place. 


The  Pagoda  sculptures  are  a series  that  deals  with  basic  elements  of  size  and 
form.  They  became  increasingly  challenging  and  intense  as  I attempted  to 
shed  anything  that  was  nonessential,  but,  to  my  surprise,  a visual  richness 
came  forth.  The  shades  of  gray  that  I use  for  the  specific  purpose  of  mak- 
ing color  secondary  to  mass  actually  became  pearly  grays,  transforming  the 
pieces  into  geometrical  shell-like,  nacreous  entities.  The  paring  down  of 
connected  planes  makes  even  the  simplest  flat  surface  a place  for  the  eyes 
to  settle  forjust  a second  before  sloping  into  the  next  plane,  pushed  along 
from  one  edge  to  another.  These  sculptures  are  similar  to  flat  blue  skies  in 
which  an  effort  is  needed  to  stop  and  notice,  to  make  a conscious  decision 
to  absorb  their  flatness  and  expanse  as  compared  to  a turbulent,  action- 
laden, cloud-filled  spectacle  that  might  rain  or  storm  on  the  viewer.  Sculp- 
ture has  always  been  the  road  that  I travel;  I am  learning  that  many  times 
a sip  of  water  and  a piece  of  fruit  is  all  I need  as  I pass  by. 

—RAMON  ALCOLEA 

People  ask  me  what  I like  to  paint  the  most— sunlight  or  shadows.  But 
it’s  not  about  the  subject  matter— it’s  how  I see  the  subject  matter. 

—STEPHAN  W.  ANDWOOD 

I normally  paint  on  location,  but  sometimes  I think  it  may  be  better  to 
just  look  and  go  home  and  paint  your  response.  Plein-art  painting  is  fun 
and  spontaneous,  while  studio  work  is  more  methodical  and  consid- 
ered. I love  both,  but  I work  harder  in  the  studio.  — TIM  BELL 

The  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  tsunamis,  and  mudslides  of  2005  were  a 
curious  parallel  to  the  ongoing  tragedies  of  war  in  the  Middle  East.  Are 
these  events  solely  natural  disasters,  the  result  of  human  activity,  or  a 
mix  of  the  two?  In  early  2006  I began  a series  of  oil  paintings,  using  edit- 
ed details  of  appropriated  newspaper  images,  which  combine  represen- 
tation with  abstraction,  and  juxtapose  the  beauty  of  nature  with  its  dev- 
astation. Most  recently,  my  focus  has  been  on  the  extremes  of  flood  and 
drought  in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  our  global  environment  reacts  to 
warming  trends.  I set  up  visual  contrast  and  tension  in  the  paintings,  not 


only  with  the  formal  elements  of  each  image,  but  also  with  the  viewer’s 
response  to  the  content.  My  motivation  is  more  spiritual  than  political; 

I attempt  to  present  complex  issues  with  equanimity.  — LINDA  BOND 

The  drawings  I’m  exhibiting  this  summer  continue  to  reflect  my  interest 
in  the  landscape.  And,  at  the  same  time,  I’ve  begun  a new  series  of  draw- 
ings that  are  about  color  and  line,  untethered  from  direct  observation. 
Space  is  created  through  layers  of  erasures;  pentimento  brings  time  into 
the  drawings.  Though  this  new  work  doesn’t  depend  on  looking  at  the 
natural  world,  it  feels  like  a natural  evolution  of  my  feelings  for  color,  line, 
form,  and  atmosphere.  — VIVIAN  BOWER 

Working  with  two  live  models  this  winter  in  a workshop  with  Eric  Fischl, 
I explored  the  relation  of  figure  to  narrative,  now  manifested  in  my  new 
series  of  paintings  of  Parisian  street  life.  — ROB  BROOKS 

I am  building  a bridge  that  crosses  over  from  printmaking  to  oil  painting. 
I want  to  continue  exploring  different  avenues  of  creativity,  and  painting  in 
oil  offers  a fluidity  that  matches  the  narrative  nature  of  my  compositions. 

—SALLY  BROPHY 

Making  marks  on  paperisawayoflifeforme.  I require  something  in  nature 
to  stimulate  my  process:  an  orange,  a flower,  seagulls,  a boat.  Painting  out- 
side on  a shore,  in  a field,  in  a garden,  or  in  another  country  is  my  bliss. 

— MARYDEAN  BURDICK 

Art  is  a by-product  of  our  lives.  My  animals  are  always  heroes  and  rep- 
resent purity  of  spirit.  People  are  polluted  by  comparison. 

—POLLY  BURNELL 

I’ve  been  appreciating  both  the  Provincetown  scenery  and  its  art  scene 
since  I made  my  pilgrimage  here  in  1977.  Since  2000,  my  husband,  Jay 
Gagne,  and  I have  operated  a combination  antique  store  and  art  gallery, 
called  Yesterday’s  Treasures.  My  own  work  has  a decidedly  retro  feel,  and 


RAMON  ALCOLEA,  PAGODA  VI  AIDS  POLLY  BURNELL,  UNTITLED 

MEMORIAL 


ROB  BROOKS,  OILHOUSE 


VIVIAN  BOWER,  SEARCH  SERIES 


SALLY  BROPHY,  BIRDS  EYE  VIEW  OF  PROVINCE- 
TOWN  ON  A WINDY  DAY 


JOANETTE  EGELI,  PROVINCETOWN  DAWN 
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REBECCA  DOUGHTY, 
LANDSCAPE  WITH  HOLES 


MARY  HOLTON,  RED  FLOWER, 
MORNING  LIGHT 


JESSIE  MORGAN,  611 


MONA  DUKESS,  SAND  SPIRALS 


IREN  HANDSCHUH,  JULIA  KELLY,  ATKIN’S  LANE  IN  JULY  JO  HAY , BOY'S  HEAD 

FOREVER  MAMA 


JEANNIE  MOTHERWELL,  PATRICIA  MARIE  ABYSS 


it  dovetails  nicely  with  the  mid-century  collectibles  in  the  shop.  Two  years 
ago,  llene  Charles  and  Katherine  Baltivik  encouraged  me  to  begin  show- 
ing some  of  my  more  abstract  pieces  in  their  gallery.  Now  my  work  is  larg- 
er and  more  complex.  I’ve  been  guided  by  many  members  of  the  local  art 
community,  including  Rob  Farris,  Jim  Lyman,  Joyuda  C.,Jay  McDermot, 
Peter  Marshall,  and  Robert  Laplume.  — JACK  DELMOND 

Drawing— the  expressive  possibility  in  the  making  of  a mark.  On  TV,  in 
MAD  magazine,  and  in  New  Yorker  cartoons,  I saw  how  the  most  amaz- 
ing drawings  were  masterfully  minimal,  pared  down,  showing  satire  and 
the  deeper,  darker  subjects.  Stories  emerge  through  filters  of  memory 
and  imagination.  Change  a mark,  ever  so  slightly,  and  there’s  another 
story.  —REBECCA  DOUGHTY 

Low  tide:  patterns  in  sand  and  water  photographed.  Seaweed  gathered 
from  the  bay,  beach  grass,  gull  feathers,  shells  found  in  tidal  pools:  objects 
scanned,  images  saved.  Drawings  emerge  later  in  papers  the  same  blues 
and  greens  as  the  waters.  Designs  become  abstracted,  stylized,  simplified. 
They  are  watermarks— translucent  forms  hidden  within  the  thickness  of  a 
sheet  of  handmade  paper.  Shadows.  Suggestions.  Shapes  cast  in  light, 
drawn  in  water.  — MONA  DUKESS 

Dawn  in  Provincetown  is  usually  calm,  without  any  wind.  You  can 
almost  hear  the  fish  swimming  in  the  bay.  When  I first  set  up  my  easel, 

I can  hardly  see  the  colors  on  the  canvas.  I start  painting,  and  when  my 
eyes  begin  to  squint  from  the  bright  light  across  the  bay,  it’s  over.  Time 
to  go  to  breakfast.  — JOANETTE  EGELI 

My  new  body  of  work  is  pondering  the  issue  of  producing  sustainable 
sculpture,  utilizing  renewable  materials  available  on  the  Outer  Cape, 
such  as  bamboo.  —IREN  HANDSCHUH 

I find  my  raw  materials  everywhere— at  the  beach,  the  dump,  demolition 
sites,  alongside  the  road— amazing  pieces  of  weathered  wood  or  rusted 
metal  that  tell  me  “fish  tail,”  “dog  head,”  or  “fish  eye.”  I attach  the  pieces 
together  with  the  least  intrusive  method  I can  manage,  always  bowing  to 
the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  found  objects.  — CONNY  HATCH 

In  my  paintings  of  heads,  I’m  interested  in  creating  a technically  “real” 
image,  with  as  much  shape  and  depth  as  possible,  but  want  to  include 
the  seemingly  accidental  moments  that  may  be  considered  a mistake- 
like  a random  brushstroke  of  a highly  exaggerated  patch  of  color.  Such 


out-of-place  marks  tend  to  work  against  the  illusion  of  receding  space 
by  suddenly  pinning  that  particular  area  of  the  likeness  to  the  canvas 
plane.  When  successful,  these  dueling  modes  add  visual  energy  without 
disturbing  the  whole.  — JO  HAY 

My  art  reflects  a quiet  rebellion  against  literal  reality,  while  remaining 
grounded  in  an  appreciation  for  the  beauty  contained  in  our  everyday 
environment.  I strive  to  capture  light  in  its  various  phases,  and  to  present 
details  of  my  subjects  with  a looseness  and  freedom  that  does  not  violate 
the  integrity  of  the  elements.  — MARY  HOLTON 

Experiment  and  develop  to  create  works  unknown  and  unseen.  Search 
for  my  soul  in  depth  and  communicate  with  others.  Japan,  where  I grew 
up,  and  America,  where  I choose  to  live:  I continually  compare  these  two 
cultures.  My  medium  and  how  I use  it  are  influenced  by  the  life  I experi- 
enced in  these  two  countries.  — TAMIKO  KAWATA 

When  painting  I remind  myself,  if  I have  something  to  say,  to  shut  up 
and  paint.  The  brain  can  be  the  artist’s  greatest  enemy.  In  bliss  there  is 

no  babble.  —JULIA  KELLY 

My  paintings  evolve  intuitively  through  relationships  of  color  and  shape, 
and  then  a landscape  appears.  I’ve  always  been  a colorist  in  my  wearable 
art  and  textiles  in  the  past.  Color  is  a key  element  in  my  paintings  today. 

—GABY  KLEYKAMP 

I begin  these  paintings  by  creating  a textured  surface  that  resembles  the 
ocean  floor  or  skin  under  magnification.  Working  on  stretched  canvas, 
I then  apply  multiple  layers  of  transparent  paint  and  often  charcoal  and 
pastel.  I work  on  a flat  surface,  so  the  paint  does  not  run  but  pools 
selectively.  The  overlapping  organic  images  reference  things  above  and 
below  the  surface.  Layers  of  time  and  space  are  revealed  through  the 
striated  media.  — JESSIE  MORGAN 

In  2006  I began  a series  of  paintings  and  collages  entitled  Patricia  Marie— 
an  homage  to  a fishing  vessel  that  sank  in  the  mid-’70s  during  my  first 
winter  in  Provincetown.  Having  recently  graduated  from  college,  it  was 
a very  reflective  time.  My  home  in  Provincetown  seemed  like  a good 
place  to  find  my  voice  in  painting.  I was  acquainted  with  several  of  the 
Patricia  Marie’s  crew,  all  of  whom  perished,  and  I have  been  moved  to 
commemorate  them,  thirty  years  since  their  passing. 

—JEANNIE  MOTHERWELL 
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CAROL  ODELL,  CALM  INTERRUPT 


RO  B E RT  H E N RY,  EXCERPT 
FROM  A SKETCHBOOK 


KATE  NELSON,  WET  FROM  THE  WAVES 


STEPHANIE  ROBERTS,  IN  REVERIE 


TOM  ODELL,  FIFTEEN  ACCORDING  TO  SCALE 


TAMIKO  KAWATA,  BLAIR  RESIKA,  TEPOZTLAN  DOG 

COLLAGE  WITH  PLUNGER 


CON  NY  HATCH,  GOLIATH  GROUPER 


I once  jokingly  remarked  that  a course  in  drawing  could  be 
called  “ Pencil  Management  101 . ” For  the  last  couple  of  years, 

I have  been  drawing  exclusively  with  a Koh-i-noor  lead  holder 
and  Cretacolor  5.6  mm,  6B  leads.  These  leads  are  pretty  soft. 
They  have  the  point  when  they  are  first  taken  from  the  box,  but 
the  point  is  quickly  blunted.  “ Pencil  management”  refers  not 
only  to  the  act  of  drawing  itself,  but  to  the  awareness  of  how 
the  lead  is  changing  and,  in  effect,  resharpening  the  lead  in  the 
act  of  drawing  with  the  pencil.  When  I am  drawing  well,  I revel 
in  the  speed  of  execution,  the  gesture,  the  movement  of  the 
model  and  the  pencil. 

When  I was  nineteen  years  old,  I had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  directed  to  Flans  Flofmann.Just  recently  I was  loo  king  over 
the  charcoal  drawings  that  I had  saved  from  the  Flofmann 
class.  Many  of  the  drawings  that  I saved  were  those  that  Flof- 
mann himself  had  drawn  on.  Wherever  Idofmann’s  hand  is 
apparent,  you  can  see  the  speed  and  decisiveness  with  which 
he  handled  the  charcoal.  As  he  drew,  charcoal  sticks  constant- 
ly flew  all  over  the  place.  There  is  a distinctive  pattern  at  the 
beginning  of  most  of  his  strokes,  a little  whorl  or  circle,  visual 
evidence  of  the  winding  up,  the  gathering  of  momentum  that 
then  exploded  on  the  paper  as  a straight  line. 

I try  never  to  focus  directly  on  the  area  of  the  body  that  I 
am  actually  drawing.  It  goes  without  saying  that  resting  any 
part  of  the  hand  or  arm  on  the  paper  restricts  the  expres- 
sive, co  h graphic  flow  of  the  line.  As  the  poses  get  longer  the 
possibiln  of  including  more  information,  both  in  terms  of 

detail  in  . < figure  and  stuff  in  the  room,  get  greater.  You 
can  slow  down,  and  it  is  almost  inevitable  you  will  slow 
down.  The  challenge  is  to  get  more,  to  better  define,  to  be 
more  inclusive,  but  without  losing  the  life  of  the  drawing. 

—ROBERT  HENRY 


Color  happens  in  the  moment  we  are  looking  at  it.  It  happens  in  real  time,  like  music. 
Jazz  was  born  in  passion,  nurtured  by  musical  structure,  and  fostered  by  improvisa- 
tion. My  painting,  like  jazz,  is  disciplined  yet  free,  spare  yet  full,  part  of  a rich  tradi- 
tion yet  achingly  personal.  I function  with  minimal  premeditation.  I work  from  intu- 
ition, impulse,  using  physical  reflexes  honed  by  hard  physical  labor  and  senses  sharp- 
ened by  a life  in  the  outdoors-attuned  to  the  mercurial  temperament  of  Mother 
Nature.  Color  and  gesture  transport  me,  the  way  I’m  transported  by  the  crashing  surf 
at  the  shoreline.  They  have  for  me  the  same  cleansing  meditative  power. 

—KATE  NELSON 

Creating  a painting,  for  me,  is  an  adventure  much  like  visiting  a place  for  the  first 
time.  Beginning  with  a loose,  nonrepresentational  structure  and  an  improvisational 
attitude,  my  paintings  are  built  with  an  eye  to  creating  an  imagined  space  with  non- 
specific references  to  enjoyment  of  the  natural  world.  — CAROL  ODELL 

As  a metalsmith,  my  prime  satisfaction  is  the  process  of  conceiving  and  making  sculp- 
ture. You  do  something  to  learn  something.  You  produce  the  thing  that  will  teach  you 
what  you  want  to  learn.  — TOM  ODELL 

Mexico  City,  London,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Cape  Cod:  these  living  environments  have 
influenced  my  painting.  As  different  as  these  places  are,  a common  thread  of  color, 
movement,  and  mood  runs  through  my  work.  I am  known  for  large  still-life  paintings. 

I believe  the  painting  must  create  a mood,  inspire  an  emotion,  and  cause  the  viewer  to 
linger.  I compose  around  the  object,  figure,  or  landscape,  then  color  is  added  to  my 
brushes  and  I paint  from  somewhere  inside  myself,  creating  a sense  of  place  that  is 
often  timeless.  —SUZANNE  M.  PACKER 

I have  a fascination  with  subtext,  with  reading  between  the  lines,  tuning  into  the 
unspoken.  Mine  are  portraits  of  damaged,  passionate,  and  hidden  selves— expres- 
sions from  a moment  thought  private,  unobserved,  or  when  the  guard  was  down;  a 
glimpse  of  the  genuine,  before  the  retreat,  before  the  walls  go  back  up.  Since  2002, 
my  paintings  of  gigantic,  classically  inspired  portraits  have  been  on  view  at  Gallery 
Voyeur  at  444  Commercial  Street.  Pushing  past  context,  I seek  out  the  soul  in  the 
paintings  of  past  artists.  I lift  their  expressions  from  their  time  and  take  them  for  my 
models,  paring  down  their  faces  to  get  at  some  “essential”  expression.  Sometimes 
there  is  amplification  of  what  may  already  be  present;  sometimes  a glimpse  into  a 
hidden  nature  is  revealed;  sometimes  something  completely  new  is  exposed.  Now  I 
am  turning  my  hand  to  living  subjects  as  well,  making  multiple  small  portraits 
arranged  in  groupings  in  order  to  create  emotionally  dimensional  studies  of  the 
friends  and  visitors  who  participated  in  casual  photo  shoots  taken  last  summer. 
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HELEN  SHULMAN, 
SUCCUMBING  TO  THE  CHARMS 
OF  THE  GYPSY  PEDDLAR 


GABY  KLEYKAMP,  BEACH  SCENE 


STEPHANIE  ROBERTS,  IN  REVERIE 


SUZANNE  PACKER,  UNTITLED 
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JOHN  RUGGIERI,  BERKSHIRES,  MA  #1  JENNY  HUMPHREYS,  UNTITLED 


Instead  of  focusing  on  likeness  alone,  I tightly  crop  details  to  direct  the  viewer’s  attention  to 
the  underlying  emotion  and  inner  life  of  the  faces  before  us.  — JOHNIENE  PAPANDREAS 

This  year  I am  emphasizing  the  rain  in  my  paintings  as  a metaphor  for  letting  go,  and  giving 
abundantly.  — SKY  POWER 

Music  and  photography  could  not  be  more  different.  Music  is  in  your  body,  more  like  danc- 
ing, and  all  inside.  Photography  is  completely  visual.  It’s  a rather  fascinating  balance  for  me. 
In  my  photographs,  I am  drawn  to  reflections,  shadows,  doorways,  interiors,  exteriors. 

—BLAIR  RESIKA 

Two  ideas  motivate  me:  that  everything  is  connected  and  that  through  chaos  comes  order. 

—STEPHANIE  ROBERTS 

My  concerns  in  abstract  painting— layering,  complex  space,  architectural  shape,  movement, 
Minimalist  color  and  form— get  folded  into  the  batter  of  experience  as  I work  in  the  relatively 
spontaneous  media  of  digital  photography.  During  recent  years  I took  photographs  of  the 
same  liquid-light,  quiet  landscape  that  indirectly  inspired  my  painting  in  and  near  Province- 
town  in  the  ’90s.  I have  an  ongoing  interest  in  Minimalist  and  field  painting  and  I graft  it  onto 
the  larger  canvas  of  the  landscape.  My  gaze  often  crops  out  people  and  takes  refuge  in  rich, 
graphic  slices  of  the  outdoors.  While  these  photographs  are  not  peopled,  they  are  personal, 
mini-views  of  places  I adore.  The  subject  matter  in  my  recent  photographs  is  sometimes  acro- 
batically taken  from  details  in  the  interiors  of  museums  and  art  fairs  and  landscapes  of  Miami, 
Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  California,  and  Provincetown.  Most  of  these  unretouched  photo- 
graphs were  shot  with  a Nikon  D70s  DSLR  using  equal  parts  spontaneity,  experimentation, 
and  intention.  — JOHN  RUGGIERI 

I paint  to  keep  Psyche  happy.  Using  warm  colors  and  lots  of  oil,  I strive  to  create  imagery  that 
invites  viewers  to  take  a deep  breath,  drop  their  shoulders,  and  let  down  their  guard. 

—HELEN  SHULMAN 

As  a native  descendent  of  a Provincetown  fishing  family,  I paint  what  I know.  I paint  the  rust 
that  stains  the  fresh  paint.  My  paintings  show  respect  for  the  strength  of  the  fishermen  to  bat- 
tle the  raging  seas,  and  how  their  nets  hang  at  rest  when  the  boats  are  in  port.  In  my  paintings 
of  animals,  I am  familiar  with  the  beauty  in  their  eyes.  The  gentleness  in  the  eye  of  a horse 
masks  the  force  of  this  animal.  — BRENDA  SILVA 

Our  new  work  is  inspired  by  the  conception  of  our  son,  the  photographs  digitally  manipulat- 
ed to  obtain  the  right  balance  between  reality  and  abstraction.  The  most  divine  experience  in 
life,  birthing  a human  being,  became  more  accessible  to  everybody  in  recent  years,  especially 


For  the  last  two  years  I have  been  working  on  a 
series  of  paintings  and  drawings  that  are  narra- 
tive, illustrative,  colorful,  playful,  awkward,  ele- 
gant, funny,  introspective,  imaginative,  silly,  seri- 
ous, naive,  informed,  and  in  every  way  simple 
expressions  of  what  I think  about  and  what  I 
want  to  see.  I call  them  “Learning  to  Paint,  ” and 
I approach  them  without  restrictions  and  rules 
for  self-censorship,  as  I learned  to  approach 
painting  as  a student  and  continued  to  practice  as 
a young  abstract  painter  in  the  ’80s  and  early 
’90s.  The  paintings  incorporate  images  of  flow- 
ers, women,  gowns,  teacups,  spiderwebs,  trees, 
coaches,  rabbits,  cats,  and  sometimes  words, 
among  references.  I present  these  elements  with 
candor,  as  I encounter  them  in  the  landscape  of 
my  mind.  These  things  are  real  in  my  imagina- 
tion, and  by  pulling  them  into  the  present  (pre- 
senting them)  by  painting  or  drawing  them,  I 
make  them  visible  to  myself  and  to  others,  as  if  I 
had  a magic  wand  and  a wish.  In  that  process  of 
making  them  real  and  concrete  I am  learning  to 
paint,  learning  to  draw,  and  learning  to  trust 
myself  to  be  candid  without  fear,  and  to  accept 
the  results  unconditionally.  I find  that  process  to 
be  very  challenging,  but  absolutely  necessary  to 
my  survival  and  growth  as  an  artist.  Working 
every  day  in  the  studio  feels  like  I am  jumping  on 
and  off  a carousel,  and  every  piece  I make  is  a 
snapshot  from  that  jump. 

—JENNY  HUMPHREYS 
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PATTY  SUAREZ,  HERITAGE  HOUSE 


PETER  WATTS.  THREE  CROWS 


MICHELLE  WEINBERG,  RED  BRICK  ALLEY  3 


JANE  WINTER,  UNTITLED 


to  people  traditionally  excluded  from  having  children— single  mothers; 
gay,  lesbian,  transgendered  people;  and  older  women.  It  is  not  only 
medical  advances  that  play  a role  in  determining  who  can  have  children. 

— STERCK  & ROZO 

With  a friend’s  encouragement,  when  I was  eighteen,  I bought  my  first 
camera,  and  I started  to  become  aware  of  how  I perceived  the  world. 
I have  shot  portraits  of  people  ever  since,  struggling  to  balance 
between  living  and  observing.  1 enjoy  having  proof  of  the  psychologi- 
cal or  emotional  reactions  elicited  by  physical  interactions  with  anoth- 
er person.  My  early  portraits  came  from  a need  to  process  the  world, 
but  they  stopped  at  observation.  Then  I began  to  manifest  the  story, 
instead  of  catching  it.  A new  relationship  began  with  my  work  when  I 
began  a series  of  self-portraits.  Here  is  a portrait  I took  in  the  base- 


ment of  the  Heritage  House,  where  I lived  and  worked  my  first  sum- 
mer in  Provincetown.  — PATTY  SUAREZ 

I want  to  paint  images  that  touch  me.  I need  to  paint  my  own  paint- 
ings, and  no  one  else’s.  I am  who  I am.  I have  on  my  studio  wall  a pho- 
tograph of  Jean-Louis  Barrault  as  a clown,  a woodcut  self-portrait  of 
Kathe  Kollwitz,  and  a postcard  reproducing  a late  Goya  painting  of  a 
strange  parade.  — SELINA  TRIEFF 

This  winter  I did  a series  of  paintings  with  birds  in  the  landscape.  The 
addition  of  this  new  element  has  changed  the  Minimalist  approach  that 
I’ve  developed  over  the  last  twenty  years.  It’s  like  going  from  Mark 
Rothko  to  Milton  Avery.  If  this  diversion  takes  hold,  only  time  will  tell, 
but  it’s  been  an  interesting  experience.  — PETER  WATTS 

My  new  venture  into  the  arena  of  surface 
design— first  with  a line  of  hand-knotted,  lim- 
ited edition  rugs  made  in  Nepal,  next  a line  of 
pigmented  cement  tile  made  in  Nicaragua— is 
a natural  extension  of  my  work  in  the  studio. 
My  creative  process  has  always  been  about 
moving  freely,  irregardless  of  perceived 
boundaries  between  disciplines.  The  imagery 
for  the  rugs  is  derived  from  my  work  in  paint- 
ing and  collage.  Over  the  past  year  or  so,  I 
have  been  making  paintings  inspired  more 
and  more  by  architecture.  My  obsession  with 
subtle,  precise  color  relationships,  eccentric 
forms,  and  recycled  typography  is  my  own 
brand  of  informal  formalism.  Pattern  pro- 
vides the  vital  pulse  for  my  work  in  all  media. 

—MICHELLE  WEINBERG 


My  paintings  are  interior  landscapes,  and  also 
a bit  like  a diary  entry,  in  that  they  represent  the 
feeling  of  a day  or  bracketed  period  of  time.  I 
am  trying  to  create  a new  language  of  painting 
that  is  able  to  capture,  with  a kind  of  emotion- 
al and  visual  accuracy,  what  the  underlying  and 
often  ineffable  qualities  of  a moment  in  time 
are  like.  I am  continually  working  to  expand 
and  evolve  my  visual  vocabulary. 

—JANE  WINTER 
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The 

Cape  Codder 

GUEST  HOUSE 


Old-fashioned  comfort  in 
the  quiet  east  end 

Private  Beach  • Parking 

570  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown  • 487-0131 

Deborah  Dionne,  Manager 


White 

Horse 

Inn 


ROOMS  & STUDIO  APARTMENTS 


The  White  Horse  Inn  is  a 150-year- 
old  Captain’s  House  in  the  quiet  East 
End,  directly  across  from  the  beach,  and 
just  a 10  minute  walk  to  Town  center.  Stu- 
dio apartments  and  comfortable  rooms,  all 
individually  decorated  with  original 
works  of  art  and  antiques. 

INNKEEPER:  Frank  D.  Schaefer 
500  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown 
MA  02657  • Tel.  (508)  487-1790 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR  • OFF-SEASON  RATES 


LODGING  GUIDE 


ANCHOR  INN  BEACH  HOUSE 

175  Commercial  Street 
800-858-2657,  508-487-0432 
www.anchorinnbeachhouse.com 
Combining  the  hospitality  and  comfort  of  the 
past  with  all  the  amenities  of  the  present.  Our 
guest  rooms  offer  private  bath,  individually  con- 
trolled air-conditioning,  TV/VCR,  wet  bar  with 
sink  and  refrigerator,  and  other  luxury  amenities. 
Many  feature  deluxe  showers,  whirlpool  baths, 
and  fireplaces  (except  June  15  to  Sept.  15).  Sixteen 
rooms  have  private  balconies  overlooking  the 
harbor.  A complimentary  continental  breakfast 
buffet  is  served  each  morning.  Open  year-round. 


175  COMMERCIAL  ST.  PROVINCETOWN  MA 
1.800.858.2657 

www.anchorinnbeachhouse.com 


BEST  WESTERN  CHATEAU 
MOTOR  INN 

837  Commercial  Street  508.487.1045 

www.bwprovmcetown.com 

Situated  on  six  acres  of  beachfront  on  the  border 

of  Provincetown  and  Truro.  Discover  dramatic 

twelve-foot  tides— walk  the  flats  at  low  tide  and 

swim  the  three-mile  length  of  town  at  high  tide. 

THE  BRASS  KEY  GUESTHOUSE 

12  Carver  Street 
508.487.9005,  1.800.842.9858 
www.brasskey.com 

Innkeepers:  Bob  Anderson  & Michael  MacIntyre 
Luxury  lodgings  in  thirty-four  guest  rooms  and 
cottages,  swimming  pool.  Center  of  town.  Glow- 
ing reviews  from  Fodor’s  Best  Bed  and  Breakfasts,  Out 
& About,  Hidden  Boston  and  Cape  Cod,  Cape  Cod 
Travel  Guide,  and  Genre. 

THE  CAPE  CODDER  GUEST 
HOUSE 

570  Commercial  Street  508.487.0131 
www.capecodderguests.com 
Manager:  Deborah  Dionne 
An  old-fashioned  guesthouse  in  the  quiet  East 
End  with  a private  beach  and  seasonal  continen- 
tal breakfast.  Shared  baths. 

CAPE  INN 

698  Commercial  Street 
508.487.1711,  1.800.422.4224 
www.capeinn.com 

Enjoy  the  best  of  both  worlds.  Picnic  on  the  har- 
bor beach  or  relax  poolside  and  enjoy  charbroiled 
hamburgers  and  cold  drinks  at  the  outdoor  grill. 
Locals  love  the  movies  at  the  Whaler  Lounge. 

CARROLL  COTTAGES 

Nantucket  508.487.3559 

Town,  country,  and  oceanside  houses  available  for 
weekly,  monthly,  or  seasonal  rental.  Each  home  is 
appointed  with  clean  sheets  and  dry  towels. 

CHRISTOPHER’S  BY  THE  BAY 

8 Johnson  Street  508.487.9263 
www.christophersbythebay.com 
Overlooking  Provincetown  harbor,  this  three- 
story,  mid-century  Victorian  inn  sits  on  a quiet 
side  street  in  the  heart  of  town.  Well-appointed 
bedrooms  and  suite,  named  after  famous  artists, 
feature  bay  windows,  wide-plank  hardwood 


the  red  inn 

WATERFRONT  DINING  AND  LODGING 


15  COMMERCIAL  ST.  PROVINCETOWN  MA 
1 ,866.4.redinn  (1 .866.473.3466) 
www.theredinn.com 


HARBOR  HILL  at 
PROVINCETOWN 


Condominiums 

Luxury  accommodations 
that  invite  and  nurture... 
Call  us. 


1 Harbor  Hill  at  Provincetown 
508/487-0541 
4 Harbor  Hill  Road 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
www.harborhill.com 
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1 Commercial  Street  508-487-9500  / 800-942-5388 
wwwjirovincetowninn.com 


Surf  side  9(oteC  <&  Suites 

Newly  Renovated  Oceanfront  Rooms 


Visit  our  New  Lighthouse  Bar! 
Walking  distance  to  P-Town  Shops, 
Restaurants  & Marina. 

Free  Continental  Breakfast 

Provincetown,  MA  • 543  Commercial  St.  v 

(800)421-1726  • www.surfsideinn.ee 

- r j ysN# 


floors,  a fireplace,  and  stunning  views.  Wake  up  to 
freshly  prepared  breakfast  served  in  the  sunny  din- 
ing room  or  private  outdoor  garden.  Choose  from 
an  extensive  video  library  for  in-room  use,  relax  by 
the  fireplace  in  our  spacious  front  room,  or 
explore  the  local  restaurants,  shops,  and  art  gal- 
leries just  around  the  comer. 

HARBOR  HILL 

4 Harbor  Hill  Road  508.487.0541 
www.harborhill.com 
Manager:  Donna  Zoppi 

A most  enticing  perspective  on  Provincetown. 
Thirty  individually  decorated  luxury  and  turn- 
key equipped  condominiums.  Ideally  located 
halfway  between  the  town  center  and  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore.  Open  year-round. 

JOHN  RANDALL  HOUSE 

140  Bradford  Street 
508.487.3533,  1.800.573.6700 
www.johnrandallhouse.com 
A Victorian-style  bed-and-breakfast,  this  ram- 
bling twelve  room  inn  located  in  the  heart  of 
Provincetown  offers  classic  comfort  with  your 
choice  of  double  or  queen  bed,  shared  or  private 
bath.  Expanded  continental  breakfast.  Plenty  of 
parking;  open  year-round. 

LAND’S  END  INN 

22  Commercial  Street 
508.487.0706,  1.800.276.7088 
www.landsendinn.com 

Innkeepers:  Bob  Anderson  & Michael  MacIntyre 
A turn-of-the-century  inn,  Land’s  End  is  perched 
atop  Gull  Hill,  commanding  a panoramic  view  of 
Cape  Cod  Bay.  Built  originally  as  a summer  “bun- 
galow” for  Boston  merchant  Charles  Higgins,  the 
inn  is  furnished  with  an  eclectic  array  of  wonder- 
ful antiques,  amid  luxuriant  gardens. 

MASTHEAD 

31-41  Commercial  Street 
508.487.0523,  1.800.395.5095 
www.themasthead.com 
Innkeeper:  John  Ciluzzi 

Beautiful  waterfront  cottages,  apartments,  and 
rooms  overlooking  Provincetown  harbor  with 
450  feet  of  beach,  private  sundeck,  beautifully 
landscaped  grounds  and  gardens,  and  distinctive 
accommodations  in  an  authentic  Cape  Cod  set- 
ting. Quiet  West  End  residential  area.  Open  year- 
round.  Received  the  highest  ratings  from  AAA, 
and  Fodor’s  Best  Places  to  Stay  in  New  England  1996. 

ROSE  ACRE 

5 Center  Street  508.487.2347 
roserugosa@aol.com 

Rose  Acre  is  a rambling  1840  Cape  house,  tucked 
down  a private  lane  in  the  center  of  town.  This 
women-only  guesthouse  is  close  to  the  bay  for 
water  views,  the  sound  of  the  foghorn,  and  the 
sweet  smell  of  fresh  salt  air.  Designed  for  comfort 
and  the  artist  in  all  of  us.  Help  celebrate  a place 
where  the  light  is  bright,  the  streets  are  narrow, 
and  minds  are  broad. 

SEASONS,  AN  INN  FOR  ALL 
SEASONS 

160  Bradford  Street  508.487.2283 
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info@provincetownseasons.com 
Innkeepers:  Rick  Reynolds  &John  Mirthes 
Built  in  the  1860s  as  a whaling  captain’s  summer 
home  and  conveniently  located  adjacent  to  the 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  a short  walk  to  the  gallery 
district  and  town  center,  Seasons  is  a graceful 
reminder  of  the  elegant  Victorian  era,  comfort- 
ably updated  with  modern  amenities.  Each  morn- 
ing at  Seasons  begins  with  a freshly  brewed  carafe 
of  coffee  or  tea  delivered  to  your  door  followed  by 
a full  gourmet  breakfast  served  in  the  parlor. 

SURFSIDE  INN,  HOTEL  & SUITES 

543  Commercial  Street  1.800.421.1726 
www.surfsideinn.com 

Located  on  the  white,  sandy  beach  of  Province- 
town’s  harbor,  the  Surfside  Beach  Club  and 
Surfside  Inn  are  far  from  the  hustle  and  bustle 
of  the  town  center,  yet  ideally  located  within 
walking  distance  of  Provincetown’s  famous  East 
End  art  district  and  downtown.  Enjoy  king-size 
bedded  guest  room,  complimentary  buffet 
breakfast,  free  parking,  and  access  to  a large,  out- 
door heated  swimming  pool. 

WEST  END  INN 

44  Commercial  Street  508.487.9555 
www.westendinn.com 

Out&Aboufs  1997  guide  to  Provincetown  claims 
“This  house  on  the  quiet  west  end  has  undergone 
thorough  renovation  and  emerged  a real  win- 
ner.” The  inn  has  tastefully  appointed  guest 
rooms  with  a spacious  and  comfortable  com- 
mon area.  Friendly  and  helpful  staff. 


THE  WHITE  PORCH  INN 

7 Johnson  Street  508.364.2549 
www.thewhiteporchmn.com 
Our  bed  and  breakfast  is  conveniently  located  in 
the  center  of  Provincetown,  just  steps  away  from 
the  fun  of  Commercial  Street.  Each  of  our  nine 
newly  renovated  guest  rooms,  named  after  light- 
houses on  Cape  Cod,  have  private  bathrooms,  are 
air-conditioned,  and  seven  of  our  rooms  have 
fireplaces.  Some  rooms  have  views  of  the  Pilgrim 
Monument  or  bay,  while  others  enjoy  the  view 
over  the  picturesque  rooftops  of  Provincetown.  A 
European  continental  breakfast  buffet  can  be 
taken  on  the  porch,  in  our  dining  area,  or  in  the 
comfort  of  your  room. 


4 Standish  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
tel.  508-487-7100 
www.capecodcove.com 


JOHN  RANDALL 
HOUSE 


A Provincetown  bed  and  breakfast 
offering 

“Classical  Comfort  Year  ITound” 

1 40  Bradford  St. 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508-487-3533 
www.johnrandallhouse.com 


“ Please  patronize 
the  arts  ” 

Our  Insurance 
Is  Your  Assurance 

Fireside  Insurance 
Agency  Inc. 

Box  760 

#10  Shank  Painter  Common 

Shank  Painter  Road,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 

508  487-9044 


the  Masthead 


COTTAGES  • APARTMENTS  • EFFICIENCIES  • ROOMS 


Distinctive  Accommodations  in  an 
Authentic  Cape  Cod  Setting  - all  directly  on  the  water 
overlooking  picturesque  Provincetown  Harbor 

1-800-395-5095  • (508)487-0523 
31-41  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown 

www.TheMasthead.com 


Provincetown 
Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Inc. 

RO.  Box  1017 
307  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
Phone:  508-487-3424 
Fax:  508-487-8966 

info@ptownchamber.com 

www.ptownchamber.com 
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J.  MICHAEL  LENNON  AND  NORMAN  MAILER 

Hitler  in  My  Mind 

the  ROOTS  OF  The  Castle  in  the  Forest 


AN  INTERVIEW  BY  J.  MICHAEL  LENNON 


On  September  12,  2006, 1 went  to  Norman  Mailers  home  in  Provincetown  to  discuss 
his  forthcoming  novel,  The  Castle  in  the  Forest  (published  on  January  23,  2007).  It 
was  the  first  of  about  fifty  interviews  he  gave  in  the  course  of  a book  tour  that  took  him  to 
New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  DC.  The 
novel,  Mailer's  eleventh,  was  a best  seller  and  went  through  several  printings. 

J.  MICHAEL  LENNON:  Can  you  say  something  about  The  Casde  in  the  Forest  as  a way  of  perceiv- 
ing history?  How  is  it  different  from  other  historical  novels? 

NORMAN  MAILER:  I think  the  immediate,  and  I will  even  say  the  huge,  difference  is  the 
narrator.  I can’t  think  of  any  novel  offhand  in  which  an  assistant  to  the  Devil,  or  the  Devil  him- 
self, is  the  narrator.  Maybe  in  short  stories— although  I can’t  think  of  one  of  those  either— but 
in  any  event,  I found  it  curiously  liberating  because  it  allowed  me  to  enter  people’s  minds  at 
will,  which  is  of  course  the  strength  of  nineteenth-century  novels;  you  could  be  godlike.  You 
could  go  into  everyone’s  mind,  or  those  you  chose  to  enter,  and  as  a result  you  got  three- 
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dimensionality  in  relations  between  the  charac- 
ters. In  effect,  you  were  able  to  see  people  as  they 
were  on  the  surface  and  also  within.  Of  course, 
their  relations  were  corseted  by  nineteenth- 
century  strictures  on  morality.  You  couldn’t  pur- 
sue certain  lines  of  inquiry  at  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  feel  of  the  relationships  was  often  rich. 
As  a novelist  I’ve  missed  that  nineteenth-century 
strength.  I used  it  in  The  Naked  and  the  Dead,  of 
course,  where  I entered  everyone’s  head  without 
worrying  over  it.  I was  young  then  and  so  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  these  were  serious  esthetic 
problems  that  you  ignore  at  your  peril— the  peril 
is  that  in  the  ranks  of  serious  and  acceptable 
modern  literature,  your  book  sinks  into  some- 
thing a little  less  among  your  colleagues.  You  are 
seen  as  having  written  a decent  best  seller.  I began 
to  be  bothered  by  that— I think  the  success  of  The 
Naked  and  the  Dead  obliged  me  to  become  more 
serious  about  my  occupation.  Obviously  if  I was 
going  to  keep  writing  books  I had  to  learn  more. 
I had  to  do  more.  For  years,  and  now  for  decades, 
I’ve  been  obsessed  with  this  problem.  I don’t  want 
to  use  the  word  obsessed— it  sounds  like  I was  suf- 
fering all  the  time.  I’ve  been  preoccupied  with  this 
problem.  How  do  you  enter  more  than  one  per- 
son’s mind  in  a novel?  How  do  you  avoid  the 
manacles  of  the  first-person  observer  without  vio- 
lating something  that’s  novelistically  ineffable, 
yet  subtly  tormenting  philosophically?  So  I was 
delighted  when,  behold,  I had  an  assistant  to  the 
Devil  to  tell  the  story.  Because  then  you  could  cer- 
tainly enter  people’s  minds  in  some  depth. 

JML:  What  percentage,  roughly,  of  the  characters  in 
The  Castle  in  the  Forest  actually  lived? 

NM:  All  of  them,  just  about.  There  is  one  excep- 
tion—I don’t  like  to  get  into  this  because  it  can 
affect  the  reading  of  a book.  It’s  as  if  you  shorten 
one  of  the  legs  of  someone  walking  by.  Now, 
they’re  limping  in  some  odd  fashion;  you  don’t 
want  to  do  that  to  a reader.  I’ll  answer  your  ques- 
tion, however,  since  I’ll  have  to  face  it  in  future 
interviews.  The  only  character  I can  think  of  off- 
hand who  is  wholly  imaginary  is  Der  Alte,  the 
beekeeper.  Alois,  Hitler’s  father,  kept  bees  most 
seriously  in  Hafeld,  and  so  he  must  have  known 
a few  beekeepers  in  the  area.  I never  came  across 
anything  in  my  research  that  suggested  there  was 
or  was  not  such  a person,  but  I felt  it  was  neces- 
sary. In  the  course  of  it,  I became  fascinated  with 
bees  and  it  soon  took  over  a fair  amount  of  the 
book.  There  are  certain  symbols  in  a novel  that 
are  obvious— Melville's  white  whale,  for  example. 
Melville  even  spoke  of  the  white  whale  as  evil  and 
declared  that  white  was  the  color  of  evil,  not 
black.  But  there  are  other  symbols,  which  are  not 
quite  so  definite.  They  can  take  on  the  true  power 
of  a symbol  and  so  can  be  put  into  words.  For  me, 
it  was  the  relation  of  the  bees  to  Adolf  Hitler. 

JML:  Was  the  mayor  ofLeonding  real? 

NM:  Yes.  Now  whether  he  was  real  the  way  I paint 
him  is  another  matter.  All  I knew  is  that  Alois  was 
friends  with  the  mayor  ofLeonding  and  his  name 
was  Mayrhofer.  There  are  many  such  facts  in  the 
book.  More  facts  than  fiction.  Still,  it  is  incon- 
testably a novel.  The  story  is  told  by  an  assistant  to 


the  Devil— what  can  be  more  fictional  than  that?  I 
do  enter  all  the  minds  of  my  characters.  No  histo- 
rian or  biographer  can  dare  to  do  that.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  once 
you  cross  the  line  from  nonfiction  to  fiction  it  is 
incumbent  upon  you  to  be  as  true  to  the  facts  as 
you  possibly  can  be.  Those  are  the  guideposts  that 
enable  you  to  chart  the  interiors  of  your  figures. 

JML:  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  Hitler’s  father,  Alois,  is  as 
important  a character  as  Hitler  himself  in  this  novel? 

NM:  I would  say  he  is  equally  important,  maybe 
more  so.  I think  I’ve  done  some  fairly  good  male 
characters  in  my  day,  and  he  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best.  I found  myself  intrigued  by  him.  I love  it 
when  I’m  truly  fond  of  writing  a character.  Where 
every  time,  something  interesting  occurs.  Where 
I’m  not  on  top  of  it,  where  I don’t  feel  that  I dom- 
inate the  character  too  entirely.  He  or  she  will 
show  little  vices  and  virtues  I wasn’t  quite  pre- 
pared for  and  yet  they  are  absolutely  believable.  I 
go  back  to  my  often-used  recollection  of  Jean 
Malaquais  talking  about  writing,  when  I asked 
him  why  he  continued  to  write  his  novels  when  it 
was  so  hard  for  him— he  would  spend  fourteen 
hours  a day  at  his  desk  and  end  up  with  three 
hundred  words.  Once  I said  to  him,  “You’re  a 
very  intelligent  man.  Why  do  you  insist  on  being 
a writer?”  We  had  that  kind  of  friendship;  we 
were  candid  with  each  other.  And  he  said,  “Oh,  I 
would  never  give  it  up.  The  only  time  I know  the 
truth  is  at  the  point  of  my  pen.”  And  I find  that 
true.  It’s  one  of  the  joys  of  writing.  It  is  as  if  you 
are  actually  entering  reality,  and  it  will  show  you 
where  to  make  the  next  move. 

JML:  Did  you  do  the  same  kind  of research  for  this  novel 
that  you  did  for  the  Picasso  biography  or  for  The 
Gospel  According  to  the  Son? 

NM:  Or  for  Harlot’s  Ghost. 

JML:  Or  Harlot’s  Ghost. 

NM:  I always  do  as  much  research  as  my  mind 
can  digest,  which  means  I often  do  a lot.  Certain 
books  take  a good  many  years.  Seven  years  went 
into  Harlot’s  Ghost  and  eleven  years  for  Ancient 
Evenings.  For  Oswald’s  Tale,  I must  have  done  two 
years  of  research.  On  this  one,  I spent  four  years 
of  research,  the  last  two  while  writing  it.  I had 
already  read  everything  I could  about  that  early 
period  in  Hitler’s  life,  on  which,  incidentally, 
there  are  not  that  many  good  books  in  English.  I 
also  read  everything  in  English  concerning 
Hitleri s life,  the  entire  life.  That’s  why  the  bibliog- 
raphy is  not  short.  I haven’t  counted  how  many 
books  are  in  the  bibliography  but  there  must  be 
well  over  a hundred.  I don’t  know.  Quite  a few. 
Maybe  two  hundred,  I don’t  know.  I didn’t  read 
every  last  one  of  them  to  every  last  page,  but  I cer- 
tainly read  most  of  them  carefully.  If  you’re  going 
to  write  about  someone  in  their  childhood,  and 
into  their  adolescence,  you  do  have  to  know  a 
good  deal  about  the  final  product.  The  man  is  in 
the  early  matenal. 

JML:  Was  any  book  or  any  cluster  of  books  more 
indispensable  to  your  research,  or  was  it  that  you  took 
a little  bit  from  a lot  of  books? 


NM:  Well,  there  were  three  or  four  on  his  child- 
hood that  were  important.  In  the  bibliography, 
I’ve  given  asterisks  to  those.  Some  books  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  childhood  I’ve  also  given  an 
asterisk  because  they  gave  me  a firm  grasp  of  the 
man  as  a whole.  To  repeat:  You  can’t  write  about  a 
childhood  without  knowing  the  man  as  a whole. 

JML:  One  of  the  strongest  episodes  in  the  novel  concerns 
the  coronation  of  Nicholas  II.  What  was  the  reason  for 
the  inclusion  of  that? 

NM:  You  know,  I cannot  really  give  you  an 
answer.  I had  the  instinct  that  if  I wanted  to  do  a 
truly  good  novel  I had  to  move  away  from  the 
subject  matter  in  drastic  fashion  for  fifty  pages  or 
so.  Hans  Hofmann,  who  may  have  been  the  fore- 
most Abstract  Expressionist  of  the  fifties  and  six- 
ties, once  remarked,  speaking  of  colored  tiles,  if 
you  have  a wall  of  blue  tiles  there  should  be  one 
red  tile  present  to  make  you  truly  feel  the  blueness 
of  the  wall.  There  is  a certain  monotony  to  a color 
that  never  shifts.  So  I think  that  may  have  been  in 
my  mind.  I also  felt  that  to  be  fixed  entirely  on 
Adolf  Hitler’s  childhood  was  going  to  limit  the 
dimensions  of  the  work.  Moreover,  the  narrator, 
D.T.,  the  assistant  to  the  Devil,  needed  his  place. 
He  is  much  more  important  to  the  outcome  of 
the  coronation  of  Nicholas  II  than  he  is  in  Hafeld 
or  the  other  areas  of  Austria  where  the  novel  takes 
place.  Finally,  when  you’ve  been  doing  fiction  as 
long  as  I have,  you  do  follow  your  instincts. 

In  the  beginning,  a lot  of  people  who  read  the 
earlier  versions  of  the  novel  were  upset  by  this 
departure.  My  wife  was  in  a fury.  She  felt  that  I 
had  a book  which  was  interesting  to  read  and 
then  suddenly  she’s  marooned  in  Russia— she  has 
no  interest  in  Russia  at  this  point:  “It’s  a separate 
novel,  you  should  write  it  as  a separate  novel.”  We 
literally  had  arguments  about  it.  Then  I came  to 
realize  that  she  and  the  other  detractors  had  a cer- 
tain force  to  their  argument.  Perhaps  it  was  too 
long,  too  detailed?  I began  to  use  the  skills  you 
acquire  willy-nilly  over  fifty  years  of  writing.  I did- 
n’t wish  to  mold  this  departure  entirely  into  the 
book;  I wanted  it  to  be  separate,  but  I also  wanted 
it  to  sit  there  more  comfortably.  And  I happened 
to  have  some  fun  with  the  reader.  I addressed  the 
reader.  I said,  if  this  bothers  you,  why,  skip  over  all 
these  pages— turn  to  page  such  and  such. 

Nonetheless,  I feel  that  the  coronation  of 
Nicholas  II  is  necessary  for  the  next  novel.  At 
eighty-three,  I can’t  make  any  promises,  but  if  I 
can  keep  working  for  the  next  few  years  and  do 
the  next  book,  I would  like  to  have  Rasputin  in  it 
and  have  D.T.— my  assistant  to  the  Devil— work- 
ing with  Rasputin.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  this  won’t  happen— I hope  it  does, 
but  I can  offer  no  guarantee— this  proposed  sec- 
ond Russian  section  could  take  on  its  legitimacy 
in  relation  to  the  whole. 

JML:  The  theme  of  incest  is  very  strong  in  the  novel.  Did 
you  emphasize  it,  or  were  you  just following  material? 

NM:  The  material  hints  at  it.  Nobody  ever  said 
that  there  was  incest  as  such  in  any  of  the  books  I 
read.  Maybe  there  are  German  works  not  translat- 
ed into  English  that  might  suggest  it,  but  I felt  it 
was  implicit.  There  is  no  explanation  of  Hitler 
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without  assuming  some  very  large  differences 
between  him  and  other  human  beings.  One  of 
these  possibilities  is  that  he  is  a highly  incestuous 
being,  conceived  by  his  mother,  who  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  father.  I have  felt  for  a long  time— and 
this  is  where  a great  many  people  who  read  this 
interview  will  part  company  with  me  altogether— 
but  I’ve  often  believed  that  God  and  the  Devil,  or 
their  representatives  if  you  will,  are  present  in  any 
sexual  intercourse  that  has  excitement.  They  are 
there.  So,  I propose  that  the  conception  of  Adolf 
Hitler  took  place  with  the  Devil  present.  Even  as 
Gabriel  was  present  when  Christ  was  conceived.  If 
any  man  was  ever  Jesus  Christ’s  opposite,  it  was 
Adolf  Hitler.  So  I didn’t  have  a backwards  look 
about  the  incest;  I thought  it  was  basic  to  the  con- 
ception. Incidentally,  ironically,  all  those  years  ago 
when  I was  writing  Advertisements  for  Myself,  I said 
something  about  how  I wanted  to  enter  certain 
mystenes  of  our  time  and  I listed  incest.  For  years 
I wondered  why.  There  was  nothing  incestuous  in 
my  life.  It  had  never  been  a preoccupation  in  my 
mind.  But  all  those  decades  between  writing  that 
and  now— four  or  five  decades  later— there  has 
been  no  use  of  incest  in  any  form  in  my  work. 
Now,  it  is  one  of  the  major  themes  of  the  book. 

JML:  Well,  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  Hitler  had  one 
testicle. 

NM:  No,  it’s  not  an  historical  fact.  It’s  argued.  I 
accept  it  as  likely. 


JML:  But  it  is  a scientific  fact  that  it  is  often  a sign  of 
incest. 

NM:  Yes. 

JML:  So  you  did  have  that  to  go  on. 

NM:  Well,  you  know,  I’m  not  trying  to  put  the 
whole  body  of  the  book  on  half  of  one  leg.  There 
is  another  factor,  minor  perhaps,  but  at  the  least, 
Klara,  Hitler’s  mother,  was  also  Alois’  stated 
niece.  He  was  not  her  blood  uncle,  he  was  taken 
into  her  mother’s  family  by  her  grandfather,  but 
she  did  call  him  “Uncle.”  That  is  known.  Psycho- 
logically, then,  there  was  incest.  She  was  cohabi- 
tating  with  a man  she  saw  as  her  uncle. 

JML:  I ’d  like  to  go  a little  further  into  the  thought  that 
demons  influenced  Hitler  when  he  was  young.  You  said 
it  is  conceivable  that  they  were  there  at  his  conception. 
You  are  also  serious  about  the  presence  of  angels  or,  as 
you  call  them,  Cudgels. 

NM:  Well,  I don’t  call  them  Cudgels.  The  assis- 
tant to  the  Devil  does.  That  is  because  they  are 
always  beating  him  up.  Look,  I happen  to  believe 
that  God  and  the  Devil  are  present  in  our  affairs. 
Earlier  in  history,  even  before  civilization, 
humans  were  more  like  peons  in  relation  to  God 
and  the  Devil,  able  to  manifest  basic  instincts— 
hunting,  procreation,  and  so  forth.  By  now,  I 
chink  humans  have  developed  enough  independ- 
ence that  it  has  become  a three-pronged  war.  At 
any  given  moment,  any  two  can  team  up  against 
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the  third  element.  These  notions  are,  of  course, 
antipathetic  to  modern  psychology,  with  its  res- 
olute assumption  that  God  and  the  Devil  have 
no  relationship  to  our  affairs.  I think  that  is  lim- 
iting. It  fails  to  account  for  a great  deal  of  irra- 
tional or  exceptional  human  behavior,  precisely 
those  moments  when  we  end  up  doing  inexplica- 
ble things  that  can’t  be  explained  through  nor- 
mal theories  of  passion  or  neurosis. 

JML:  My  last  question  comes  from  Donna,  my  wife.  She 
said,  “ The fact  that  Norman  is  Jewish  and  is  writingabout 
Hitler  in  this  grand  novel,  how  much  does  his  Jewish  iden- 
tity have  to  do  with  his  desire  to  write  this  novel?” 

NM:  I think  just  about  everything.  I’ve  been  liv- 
ing with  Hitler  in  my  mind  ever  since  I was  nine 
years  old.  By  1932,  even  before  he  became  a rul- 
ing force,  my  mother  was  intensely  sensitive  to 
the  dangers  he  presented.  After  he  came  to 
power,  certainly  all  through  my  adolescence, 
everything  that  happened  in  Nazi  Germany  used 
to  cause  her  pam.  It  was  as  if  she  knew.  She’d 
grown  up  with  a knowledge  of  the  anti-Semitic 
intensions  her  father  had  left  behind  when  he’d 
come  to  America.  But  then  as  a child  going  to 
school  on  the  streets  of  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey, 
where  she  grew  up,  there  were  kids  who  would 
abuse  her  and  call  her  “Christ  killer.”  Christian 
kids.  So,  Hitler  was  immensely  real  to  her  from 
early  on.  Finally,  he  took  over  a portion  of  my 
existence  as  well.  You  couldn’t  ignore  him.  What 
people  don’t  understand  about  a lot  of  Jewish 
behavior  is  that  there  is  not  much  comprehen- 
sion of  what  it  means  to  lose  half  of  the  people  in 
your  race  in  no  more  than  a decade.  The  Irish 
have  some  sense  of  it  for  what  they  lost  to  the 
potato  famine.  The  Armenians  have  some  sense. 
But  generally  speaking,  the  average  WASP  or 
well-established  Catholic  in  America  doesn’t  real- 
ly understand  it.  Of  course,  in  the  main,  they  do 
feel  antipathetic  to  anti-Semitism.  Any  promi- 
nent politician  who  utters  an  anti-Semitic 
remark  could  see  his  political  career  terminated. 
But  even  this  is  not  necessarily  equal  to  under- 
standing how  deep  an  influence  Hitler  made 
upon  the  Jews  of  my  parents’  generation  and 
mine.  So,  this  is  a book  that  I’ve  wanted  to  write 
for  the  last  fifty  years.  In  fact,  originally,  I was 
going  to  do  a different  version  of  it— I don’t 
believe  I would  have  called  it  The  Castle  in  the  For- 
est, but  the  epilogue  to  this  novel  contains  the 
seeds  of  that  earlier  conception. 

JML:  The  concentration  camp  novel— begun  in  the 
early  1950s,  and  never  completed. 

NM:  Yes. 

J.  MICHAEL  LENNON  is  preparing  an  edition  of 
Norman  Mailer’s  letters  for  publication  in  early  2008 
by  Random  House,  and  was  recently  appointed  as  his 
authorized  biographer. 
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a beehive’s  extermination— the  prodigious 
information  on  beekeeping  somehow 
endowing  the  metaphor’s  rightness. 

The  novel  ends  with  Adolf  turning  fif- 
teen, a crafty  adolescent  with  elaborate 
masturbation  techniques;  a poor  student 
with  a desire  to  be  an  artist.  “Prevent  this,” 
the  Devil  steps  in  to  tell  his  minion.  “The 
last  thing  we  need  is  one  more  artist  full  of 
sour  spint  at  his  lack  of  large  recognition.” 
As  we  know,  Hitler’s  bucolic  scenes  of  cot- 
tages enveloped  by  climbing  roses  were 
rejected  more  than  once  by  the  Vienna 
Academy,  and  one  can  only  wonder  about 
the  difference  in  world  history  if  a small 
space  at  the  end  of  a hallway  had  been 
found  for  his  pedestrian  dabble.  Thus  enters  the 
Devil  to  toy  with  our  destiny  as  a means  to  defeat 
the  Dummkopf,  as  his  opponent  is  called. 

This  profile  by  Norman  Mailer  of  one  of  the 
era’s  important  monsters  will  not  appeal  to 
everyone  nor  will  it  bolster  the  causal  relation- 
ships some  accept  as  history,  but  The  Castle  in  the 
Forest  is  contemplation  worthy  of  a place  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  this  horror,  even  if  it  is  not  a 
guide  for  its  complete  understanding. 

“To  read  about  the  skills  or  triumphs  of  any 
protagonist,”  says  the  demon-narrator,  “is  bound 
to  elicit  happiness  in  just  about  all  who  follow 
the  story,  especially  if  there  is  a suggestion  of  the 
sentimental,  or  even  better,  the  magical— useful 
tools  for  any  author  who  wishes  to  arouse  quick 
emotions  in  the  reader.  That  is  why  so  many  pop- 
ular writers  come  looking  for  us.  We  love  them. 
We  do  not  disabuse  them.  We  enjoy  them.  Popu- 
lar writers  usually  believe  they  are  working  both 
for  God  and  their  own  prosperous  selves.  All  the 
while,  we  are  encouraging  them  to  steep  their 
readers  in  baths  of  misperception.  The  profit 
comes  to  us.  Misperception  of  reality  will,  at  the 
least,  waste  God’s  Time,  and  that  is  a form  of 
compound  interest  in  our  economy.” 

And  so  unfolds  this  perception  of  a reality  we 
all  think  we  recognize,  of  which  we  at  least  share 
a comfortable  understanding,  only  to  be  wak- 
ened to  a more  dreadful  nightmare. 


gives  us  a family  portrait,  and  if  the  reader  didn’t 
know  that  the  boy  called  Adi  would  grow  up  to 
become  the  Fiihrer,  this  story  could  be  read  as  an 
old-fashioned  novel  of  peasant  life,  ordinary  rou- 
tines determined  by  the  seasons.  Oh  yes,  there’s  a 
little  incest  here  and  there,  and  some  preoccupa- 
tion with  anal  issues,  but  that  could  have  been  said 
of  almost  any  family.  After  all,  where  was  Dr. 
Freud  finding  his  patients? 

But  we  have  privileged  information,  and  Mail- 
er’s relentless  naturalistic  pursuit  of  the  family’s 
ordinary  existence  prompts  whisperings  from 
another  observer  of  this  conundrum— the  voice  of 
Hannah  Arendt.  Her  ghost  anyway.  However,  as 
some  have  argued  since  her  essay  appeared  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  her  concept  of  “the  banality  of  evil” 
leaves  no  room  for  conflict;  take  it  or  leave  it,  she 
seems  to  say,  there  are  always  bad  apples  on  the 
same  branch  with  the  rest  of  us  decent  fruits  and 
we’re  never  going  to  learn  why. 

But  Mailer,  the  novelist,  offers  another  possi- 
bility and  The  Castle  in  the  Forest  dramatizes  this.  It 
may  be  another  take-it-or-leave-it  proposition,  but 
it  is  a lot  more  interesting  for  it  envisions  a Milton- 
ic struggle  between  Good  and  Evil  for  the  future  of 
the  young  Adolf  Hitler.  As  we  know,  Evil  wins. 
Young  Hitler’s  matriculation  is  directed  by  a 
minor  demon,  on  assignment  from  the  Maestro, 
who  guides  the  peasant  child  from  his  banal  on- 
gins  into  the  Dark  Realm.  D.T.,  as  he  calls  himself, 
narrates  the  tale  under  the  cover  of  an  SS  officer’s 
identity,  one  of  Himmler’s  own  retinue  of  devils. 
He  reports  his  successes:  the  boy’s  histrionic  dom- 
inance of  his  playmates  in  war  games,  the  willful 
and  fatal  contagion  with  measles  of  a younger 
brother,  and  his  rising  ecstasy  within  the  fumes  of 
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By  Norman  Mailer 
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THE  DOZEN  OR  SO  YEARS  of  the  Nazi 
empire  that  devastated  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury have  never  been  fully  explained,  and 
those  of  us  who  came  of  age  as  that  hor- 
rendous swath  cut  across  human  worth 
may  remember  the  glib  newsreels— those 
Luftwaffe  aces  in  their  natty  uniforms 
and  cocked  hats— that  held  our  mterest 
before  the  feature  film.  How  this  disaster 
happened  has  been  documented  plenti- 
fully, but  the  question  of  why  still  seems 
to  browse  undisturbed  in  the  depths  of 
the  Black  Forest. 

It  is  still  hard  to  believe  that  Germany, 
one  of  the  most  civilized  countries  in  the 
world,  culturally  and  intellectually  signif- 
icant, could  fall  for  a third-rater  like  Adolf  Hitler,  a 
quick  study  of  the  commonplace  and  of  spurious 
texts,  and  then  allow  his  half-baked  ideas  and 
comic-opera  posturing  to  lead  that  citizenry  into 
destruction.  Yes,  the  crushing  defeat  in  World  War 
I and  the  economic  depression  that  followed  were 
factors  that  contributed  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  Third  Reich,  but  why  these  wound- 
ings  also  released  the  virulent  antibodies  that  lay 
unsuspected  in  the  German  being  yet  remains  a 
mystery  to  many. 

In  The  Castle  in  the  Forest , Norman  Mailer  offers 
a meditation  on,  if  not  an  explanation  of,  this 
enigma  Some  reviews  have  reminded  us  that  this 
novel  is  his  first  book  in  ten  years  as  if  to  alert  us 
to  some  loss  of  grip,  but  this  reader  finds  the  prose 
equal  to  the  depth  and  richness  of  his  earlier  oeu- 
vre—some  thirty-five  volumes.  The  wit  and  intel- 
lectual chann  flex  easily,  the  language  plays  grace- 
fully, and  it  is  a joy  to  read  this  quality  of  wnring, 
this  voice  so  different  from  that  heard  in  the  well- 
mannered  amendments  passed  and  then  passed 
on  from  contemporary  writing  workshops. 

As  many  must  know  by  now,  Mailer’s  novel 
concerns  the  boyhood  and  formative  years  of 
Adolf  Hitler— emphasis  on  the  formative  perhaps, 
because  it  is  the  novelist’s  suggestion  that  the 
Devil  had  a hand  in  his  final  shape.  Yet,  the  narra- 
tive is  largely  concerned  with  the  young  Hitler’s 
family,  his  parents  and  siblings  and  how  their 
peasant  strife  evolved  in  the  last  quadrant  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  His  father  is  an  ambitious  civil 
servant  in  the  Austnan  customs  bureau,  a diligent 
bureaucrat  stepping  up  the  ladder  into  the  petit 
bourgeois.  His  mother  is  an  efficient  housekeeper 
and  a source  of  steady  love  for  her  son.  So,  Mailer 
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Zoli 

By  Colum  McCann 

Random  House,  2007 

It  you  keep  quiet,  you  die.  If  you  speak,  you 
die.  So  speak  and  die. 

—TabarDjaout 

SO  READS  THE  FIRST  epigraph  to  Colum 
McCann’s  enthralling  new  novel,  Zoli,  a state- 
ment uttered  by  Algerian  poet  and  writer  Tahar 
D|aout  before  he  himself  died,  murdered  in  1993 
tor  using  literature  to  speak  out  against  what  he 
saw  as  Islamic  fanaticism. 

But  what  about  people  who  can’t  speak,  those 
who  die  before  their  stories  can  be  told,  not  just 
because  of  their  position  as  members  of  an 
oppressed  minority,  but  also  because  they  literal- 
ly lack  the  skill  set  necessary  to  speak  in  this  way? 
How  are  we  to  hear  from  the  unlettered,  the  illit- 
erate, who  can  speak  with  their  voices— an  act 
that,  though  powerful,  is  almost  always 
ephemeral— but  cannot  put  pen  to  paper  and 
record  their  words  for  future  generations? 

Kennedy  assassination-style,  I remember 
exactly  where  I was  when  this  tragedy  of  nonrep- 
resentation first  struck  me:  a second-floor  semi- 
nar room  overlooking  the  twilit  Boston  Com- 
mon, in  poet  Jonathan  Aaron’s  “Writers  on  War” 
class  at  Emerson  College,  where  I was  working 
toward  my  graduate  degree  in  Writing,  Litera- 
ture, and  Publishing. 

We  were  discussing  our  class  reading  list, 
which  was  loaded  with  firsthand  narratives  from 
World  War  I— David  Jones’s  In  Parenthesis,  for 
instance,  and  Robert  Graves’s  Good-Bye  to  All  That, 
among  many  more— when  Jonathan  asked  if  we 
noticed  anything  missing.  None  of  us  did. 
Accounts  from  the  Eastern  Front,  he  told  us. 
There  are  almost  no  written  records  of  the  expe- 
riences of,  say,  the  Russian  infantry,  entire  regi- 
ments made  up  of  illiterate  peasants.  They  wrote 
no  letters,  kept  no  diaries,  and  if  they  happened 
to  be  lucky  enough  to  survive,  they  didn’t— 
couldn’t— return  to  their  homes  afterward  to  fic- 
tionalize their  tales  in  moving  antiwar  novels  or 
to  compose  bittersweet  memoirs  in  their  golden 
years.  These  young  men,  who  all  had  stories  to 
tell,  never  got  to  tell  them,  he  explained,  or  at 
least  not  in  a way  that  we,  posterity,  could  study 
them  in  a class  like  this  one. 

I was  twenty-three— embarrassingly  old,  I’ll 
admit,  to  be  having  this  epiphany.  I knew,  of 
course,  that  writing,  literature,  and  publishing 
are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  historical  and 
cultural  memory,  but  it  had  not  yet  occurred  to 
me  so  vividly  that  those  who  for  whatever  reason 
cannot  write  stand  the  chance  of  being  omitted 
from  our  memory  entirely. 

Like  the  Russian  foot  soldiers  of  World  War  I, 
the  Roma  people  of  Eastern  Europe  have  until 
ently  occupied  a similarly  forgotten  position, 
onspicuously  absent  from  mainstream  history, 
locked  in  a kind  of  literary  oubliette.  Empathic 
■ ritten  accounts  of  their  way  of  life— from  their 
nomadic  existence,  to  their  music,  to  their  suffer- 
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ing  at  the  hands  of  Hlinkas,  Fascists,  Nazis,  and 
Communists  before,  during,  and  after  World 
War  II— remain  preciously  few  and  far  between. 

McCann  steps  in  gracefully  to  help  fill  this 
gap.  “I  can  claim  no  familial  link  with  Romani 
culture,”  he  writes  in  his  author’s  note  at  the  end 
of  the  book.  “It  is,  I suppose,  the  novelist’s  privi- 
lege to  play  the  fool,  rushing  in  where  others 
might  not  tread.” 

This  gap  results  in  part,  the  book  teaches  us, 
from  the  fact  that  within  Romani  culture,  read- 
ing and  writing  were  traditionally  discouraged, 
if  not  considered  outright  taboo.  Zoli,  the  win- 
some and  vividly  rendered  title  character  and 
protagonist  of  this,  McCann’s  fourth,  novel, 
happens  to  be  blessed  with  a grandfather  who 
can  read.  “He  was  the  only  person  I knew,”  Zoli 
narrates,  “who  could  read  or  write  or  count.  . . . 
It  was  tradition,  it  had  always  been  so,  only  the 
elders  read.”  Despite  his  obvious  pleasure  and 
pride  in  his  ability— he  enjoys  few  activities 
more  than  smoking  his  hand-rolled  cigarettes 
and  reading  his  weathered  copy  of  Das  Kapital— 
Zoli’s  grandfather  signs  his  name  in  raw  Xs. 
McCann  evokes  a Romani  world  in  the  1930s 
that  is  as  insular  as  it  is  illiterate,  with  secrets 
that  must  never  be  revealed  to  outsiders.  “Never 
tell  them  that  story,  never.  Do  you  hear  me?”  he 
demands  of  Zoli,  hoisting  her  almost  off  the 
ground  by  her  ear  when  she— childish,  inno- 
cent—asks  him  why  “he  didn’t  write  using  the 
letters  he’d  taught  me.” 

When  at  last  her  grandfather  goes  so  far  as  to 
send  her  to  a local  school,  Zoli  is  mocked,  cursed, 
and  slapped  by  both  her  Slovakian  classmates 
and  the  residents  of  her  own  kumpanija.  The 
members  of  the  caravan  talk  of  punishing  her 
grandfather,  Zoli  recollects,  “because  not  only 
did  he  send  me  to  school,  but  sometimes  he  sat 
in  the  open  now,  reading  his  book.”  The  punish- 
ment never  arrives,  however,  and  Zoli  begins  “at 
an  early  age  to  like  the  feel  of  a pencil  between  my 
fingers.” 


This  simple  affinity,  so  unusual  in  her  com- 
munity, sets  into  motion  the  entire  fabulous  arc 
of  the  book.  Gradually  at  first,  and  then  inex- 
orably, Zoli’s  poetry— her  exceptional  gift  for  set- 
ting words  on  paper— gains  notice,  and  she  hur-  1 
ties  off  on  a meteoric  rise  from  freak  to  celebrity. 

When  she  is  “discovered”  after  the  war  by 
Martin  Stransky,  a member  of  the  Slovakian 
Writers’  Union,  himself  a poet  and  editor  of  the 
journal  Credo,  she  finds  herself  lauded  almost 
instantly  as  a singular  woman,  one  perfectly  posi- 
tioned to  fill  a void  of  the  type  we  discussed  in 
Jonathan’s  class.  Zoli  is  championed  as  a bridge  I 
between  the  worlds  of  the  primitive  “gypsies”  and 
the  modern  Slovakians.  As  Zoli’s  co-discoverer,  a 
young  half-Irish,  half-Slovakian  translator  named 
Swann,  explains,  “There’d  only  ever  been  a few 
Gypsy  writers  scattered  across  Europe  and  Russia 
before,  and  never  any  who  were  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. It  was  an  oral  culture,  they  had  no 
books  or  written-down  stories  to  speak  of,  they 
distrusted  the  unchangeable  word.” 

“All  hail  to  a literate  proletariat!”  and  “It  is 
our  revolutionary  right  to  reclaim  the  written 
word!”  are  among  the  shouts  that  greet  Zoli 
when  she  appears  at  readings  at  the  outset  of  her 
bright  but  brief  career  as  a literary  icon.  “I  stood 
there  in  the  silence  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
spring  of  my  life  had  come.  I was  a poet.  I had 
written  things  down,”  says  Zoli  herself  one  night 
after  a spectacularly  successful  performance.  But 
the  headiness  and  satisfaction,  the  hope  and 
promise  of  her  poetic  career  are  fleeting,  and,  as 
the  novel  unfolds,  Zoli  spends  the  rest  of  her  life 
grappling  with  the  sense  that  she  doesn’t  fit  in 
anywhere,  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  of  whether 
her  talent  is  a blessing  or  a curse,  both  to  her  and 
to  her  people. 

As  McCann  himself  observes  in  his  author’s 
note,  it  is  important  to  remember  the  literary 
contribution  of  the  Roma:  “Despite  published 
reports  to  the  contrary  (including  some  state- 
ments attributed  to  characters  in  this  novel), 
there  have  been  many  Roma  poets  in  Europe 
down  through  the  years— their  work  has  been 
careful  and  loving,  even  if  consistently  ignored.” 

It  is  important  to  note  here  as  well  that,  while 
McCann  has  clearly  set  about  calling  attention  to 
this  ignorance  and  attempting— quite  deftly— to 
help  remedy  it,  Zoli  is  not  a pedantic,  dry,  or  didac- 
tic book.  Neither  high-minded  nor  heavy-handed, 
the  novel  delights  every  bit  as  much  as  it  instructs; 
the  last  thing  I want  to  do  is  make  it  sound  like  it 
goes  down  like  medicine  or  brussels  sprouts, 
something  that’s  good  for  you  if  a bit  unpleasant- 
tasting.  Zoli  is,  if  anything,  a delicious  read,  full  of 
sensual  detail  and  richly  voiced  characters,  from 
Zoli’s  grandfather  and  his  darkly  comic  fondness 
for  the  expression  “Go  ahead,  horse,  and  shit,”  to 
the  gold  coins  sewn  into  the  hair  of  the  Roma 
women,  to  the  epidemic  of  glue-sniffing  in  con- 
temporary Roma  settlements. 

Even  better,  because  of  the  book’s  intricate 
structure,  well-matched  to  its  multifaceted  story, 
we  get  to  hear  the  narrative  from  a variety  of  per- 
spectives and  to  see  how  the  same  stories  are 
interpreted  differently  by  different  people  m dif- 
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ferent  places  and  times.  In  this  way,  McCann 
shows  us  the  crashing  disparities,  the  cacophony 
of  the  twentieth  century  as  it  lurches  on  into  the 
twenty-first— where  we’ve  been  and  how  far  we 
have  to  go. 

With  the  book’s  killer  opening  sentence,  “He 
drives  alongside  the  small  streambed,  and  the  ter- 
rible shitscape  looms  up  by  increments,”  we’re 
plunged  into  the  cinematic  third-person  narra- 
tive of  a Slovakian  journalist  who,  having  stum- 
bled upon  Zoli’s  work  in  a secondhand  book- 
shop, has  set  out  as  a bumbling  gumshoe  in  2003 
to  track  down  the  history  of  the  woman  behind 
the  poems. 

When  the  story  shifts,  we’re  placed  in  the  first- 
person  perspective  of  Zoli  herself,  six  years  old  in 
the  Czechoslovakia  of  the  1930s.  The  opening  of 
this  section  is  even  more  brutal  than  the  first.  We 
meet  the  protagonist  in  the  immediate  after- 
math  of  the  slaughter  of  her  entire  family— “my 
mother  was  gone,  my  father,  my  brother,  my  sis- 
ters and  cousins  too”— at  the  hands  of  the  Hlinka 
guards  who  drove  them  onto  the  thawing  ice  of  a 
deep  lake  until  the  ice  cracked  and  they  sank 
through,  horses,  carts,  harps,  and  all. 

Next,  we  see  through  the  first-person  perspec- 
tive of  Swann,  young  Zoli’s  idealistic  young  lover, 
whose  affair  with  the  poet  would  destroy  them 
both  if  discovered,  and  who  in  a sense  ends  up 
destroying  her  anyway,  despite  his  best  inten- 
tions. 

The  last,  but  hardly  least,  perspective  is  a 
third-person  account  of  Zoli’s  solitary  exile  in 
1959  and  1960,  after  her  devastating  expulsion 
from  her  kumpanija  and  her  catastrophic  falling 
out  with  the  well-meaning  Swann. 

The  story  is  at  its  best  when  told  by  Zoli  her- 
self, at  the  time  she  is  telling  the  tale  of  her  life  to 
her  Westernized  daughter,  living  in  Paris,  so  that 
the  memories  of  what  befell  her  over  the  course 
of  a remarkable  twentieth  century  will  not  be  lost 
forever. 

In  his  earlier  novel  Dancer— a sensitive  fiction- 
alized picture  of  Rudolf  Nureyev— McCann 
transformed  a real  person  through  fiction  to 
deliver  a compelling  portrait  of  an  overlooked 
place  and  time.  In  Zoli,  too,  his  imaginary  protag- 
onist is  based  closely  on  the  real-life  Polish- 
Romani  literary  figure  Bronislawa  Wajs.  Interest- 
ingly, Wajs  was  better  known  as  “Papusza,”  or 
“Doll”— a nickname  that  gams  new  resonance 
when  you  consider  that,  when  attempting  to  rep- 
resent the  “other,”  the  misstep  to  avoid  most 
assiduously  is  that  of  making  them  seem  merely 
like  your  doll,  your  puppet,  the  mouthpiece  for 
what  you  want  to  say.  In  the  novel,  this  manipu- 
lation happens  to  Zoli— not  deliberately,  though 
no  less  heartbreakingly— at  the  hands  of  Stran- 
sky  and  Swarm.  But  McCann  does  not  commit 
this  error.  The  Active  Zoli  is  allowed  a realness 
and  a subjectivity  that  fosters  the  kind  of  empa- 
thy for  the  life  of  another  that  many  of  the  best 
novels  provide. 

Each  word  in  the  book  feels  meticulously 
researched  and  deeply  felt.  McCann  teaches  you 
a great  deal,  and  inspires  a desire  to  learn  more 
about  the  Roma  people.  Zoli  conveys  a big  heart 


and  a huge  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  which  in  turn  can’t  help  but  be  transferred 
to  the  reader.  Yet  the  novel  can  be  read  as  a warn- 
ing, too,  against  trying  to  convince  yourself  that 
you  ever  fully  “get”  another  culture.  By  highlight- 
ing the  problem  of  “discovery”— of  what  happens 
when  a talent  is  discovered  in  a member  of  an 
oppressed  class— McCann  reminds  us  that  we 
should  seek  not  to  erase  difference,  but  to  respect 
it.  Not  to  level  our  cultural  identities  and  say  that 
we  are  all  the  same,  but  to  learn  how  to  navigate 
between  our  worlds. 

He  shows  us  the  benefits  and  perils  of  sympa- 
thy, and  the  kind  of  damage  we  do  when  we  try 
to  “rescue”  people  from  their  traditional  ways  of 
life.  In  short— unlike  the  state-led  Big  Halt 
described  in  the  novel,  in  which  the  wheels  of  the 
Roma  are  burned  so  they  must  settle  down,  and 
even  unlike  the  somewhat  preposterous  “I  am 
African”  campaign  in  full  swing  now  (in  which 
such  celebrities  as  the  undeniably  white  Gwyneth 
Paltrow  don  makeup  and  tribal  accessories,  pre- 
sumably to  raise  awareness  of  the  deeply  trou- 
bled continent)— McCann  does  not  presume  to 
force  total  one-for-one  identification  with  the  so- 
called  “other.”  Instead,  he  wisely  and  humbly 
allows  for  a more  ambiguous  connection,  a com- 
plexity befitting  a complex  situation  and  rela- 
tionship. 

If  there  is  any  critical  comment  to  be  raised 
regarding  this  novel,  it’s  slight,  but  I’d  argue  that 
the  language  very  occasionally  lapses  anachroms- 
tically  into  cultural-studies-speak.  At  the  aca- 
demic conference  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  this 
vocabulary  sounds  authentic  and  appropriate, 
but  hearing  Swann  and  Stransky  discuss  bring- 
ing Gypsy  poetry  out  from  “the  margins,”  and 
seeing  Zoli  think  of  herself  as  “walking  in  some 
terrible  otherness”  is  a bit  jarring.  That  said,  Zoli 
is  unquestionably  a beautiful  book  by  a brilliant 
author,  a moving  and  instructive  study  in  sympa- 
thy and  its  uses. 

During  her  sojourn  in  a Hungarian  displaced 
persons  camp,  Zoli  spins  falsehoods  about  her 
past  to  satisfy  the  Canadian  doctor  who  inter- 
views her.  “You  can  make  them  swallow  any  lie 
with  enough  sugar  and  tears.  They  will  lick  the 
tears  and  sugar  and  make  of  them  a paste  called 
sympathy,”  she  says. 

For  his  part,  McCann  does  not  sugarcoat.  He 
makes  us  sympathize  by  earning  our  sympathy. 
More  than  that,  he  makes  us  empathize,  helps  us 
place  ourselves  imaginatively  in  the  perspectives 
of  others.  He  helps  us  taste  and  reflect  upon  the 
bitter  and  the  sweet  and  the  whole  mess  of  com- 
plicated sensations  in  between. 

KATHLEEN  ROONE\”s  article  “ Notes  of  Another 
Nude  Model”  appeared  last  year  in  Provincetown 
Arts.  Her  new  anthology,  Brevity  & Echo:  An 
Anthology  of  Short  Short  Stories,  coedited  with 
Abigail  Beckel,  is  reviewed  in  this  issue. 
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August  5 DAVID  C0RN:A  NIGHT  OF  OUTRAGE, 

GOSSIP  & INSIGHT  FROM  D.C.  & Q&  A 

August  6 FILM:  MISS  NAVAJO  Documentary  & 

B LACK,  WHITE  & YE LLOW  Short 

August  9 PANTOMIME  Play  By  DEREK 
WALCOTT  Nobel  Laureate,  CC  PREMIERE, 

through  September  2 Shows  Only! 

August  13  FILM:  EDMOND  By  David  Mamet 

August  14  MARCUS  THE  MAGICIAN,  4 PM 

August  15  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  PRESIDENTIAL 

PRESS  CONFERENCE  & Q & A (Bill  Barker) 

August  20  FILM:  THE  GREAT  MATCH  Comedy 
August  22  AN  EVENING  WITH  LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT 

& Q & A (Jan  Turnquist) 

August  27  FILM:  LOCAL  SHOWCASE:  THE  FILMS 

OF  KIRK  COLLINS  Various  Shorts 

August  29  A DIALOGUE  WITH  ARTIST 

SAL  DEL  DEO  & Q & A 

September  3 FILM:  NOISE  Thriller/Drama 

CAPE  COD  STORYTELLER  FREE 

Saturday  Mornings  I I — I 1:30  AM 

DRAMA  CLASSES  FOR  KIDS  Friday  Mornings, 

Ages  4 to  6:9.30— I0AM:7  to  12:  10:15 — 1 1:45  AM 
PAYOMET  INDEPENDENT  FILM  SERIES 
Programmed  by  REBECCA  M.  ALVIN 

Monday  Nights  July  2 through  Sept  I 

PAYOMET  YOGA  WITH  CHRISTEL 
Sat,  Sun,  Mon  & Thurs,  8:30 — 10  AM 
June  23  through  August  30 

All  reservations  for  all  programs  online: 

WWW.PAYOMET.ORG 

or  atTheTent  508-487-5400 

All  programs  take  place  at  8 PM  at  the  at 
the  Tent,  Highlands  Center 
@ Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  North  Truro 
FREE  PARKING  ¥ WHEELCHAIR  ACCESSIBLE 
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The  Hill  Road 

By  Patrick  O'Keeffe 

Penguin  Paperback , 2006 

PATRICK  O’KEEFFE’S  award-winning  collec- 
tion of  four  novellas,  The  Hill  Road , brings  readers 
beyond  familiar  images  of  the  rural  west  of  Ire- 
land. Set  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  these  sto- 
ries are  like  whispered  histories  that  make  daring 
plots.  While  O’Keeffe’s  collection  received  little 
fanfare  upon  its  release,  it  won  the  second  annu- 
al Story  Prize,  the  largest  short-story  prize 
($20,000)  awarded  in  the  United  States.  And 
interest  continues  to  grow  in  O’Keeffe’s  work  as 
demonstrated  by  the  recent  paperback  release  of 
The  Hill  Road  last  October. 

O’Keeffe’s  narrators  exist  in  a landscape  of 
violence,  addiction,  lust,  cruelty,  and  loneliness,  a 
terrain  that  resembles  those  in  the  work  of 
Patrick  McCabe  and  Martin  McDonagh.  But 
these  finely  crafted  stories  differ  in  that  they  pro- 
vide real  uplift.  If  O’Keeffe  does  not  flinch  from 
showing  emotional  turmoil,  neither  does  he 
shrink  from  surprising  us  with  moments  of 
kindness  and  generosity. 

The  Hill  Road  is  primarily  set  in  Kilroan,  a fic- 
tional parish  of  Limerick  where  locals  suspect 
strangers  and  where  family  members  disappear. 
These  novellas  or  stories  depict  everyday  Irish 
farmers,  laborers,  and  civil  servants  fiercely  strug- 
gling against  one  another  and  themselves.  Their 
local  issues  become  monumental  for  O’Keeffe; 
he  seems  to  follow  the  advice  given  by  1 lomer’s 
ghost  in  Patrick  Kavanagh’s  poem  “Epic”:  “I 
made  the  Iliad  from  such  / A local  row.” 

If  O’Keeffe’s  countryside  is  not  the  vision  of 
Ireland  filled  with  comely  maidens  and  leaping 
lads,  neither  is  it  the  twisted,  violent  landscape 
of  other  authors  from  the  1990s.  O’Keeffe’s 
narrators  tell  stories  that  are  troubling,  yet  his 
characters  are  never  cartoonish  and  his  plots 
do  not  hinge  on  gratuitous  violence. 

For  instance,  the  title  story,  “The  Hill  Road,” 
centers  the  narrative  on  memories  of  an  Irish 
soldier,  Albert  Cagney.  This  is  not  the  well-worn 
image  of  a 1916  rebel  or  an  IRA  man  on  the  lam 
in  the  hills.  O’Keeffe’s  soldier  has  returned  home 
shell-shocked  from  the  trenches  in  France,  hav- 
ing fought  in  the  British  army. 

Like  other  World  War  I soldiers  in  the  works 
of  Ernest  Hemingway,  Virginia  Woolf,  Rebecca 
West,  and  Ford  Madox  Ford,  O’Keeffe’s  Cagney 
does  not  find  the  return  to  normalcy  easy.  But 
this  fictional  soldier  has  another  burden  unlike 
his  English  and  American  counterparts.  Few  sto- 
ries have  been  told  about  the  experiences  of  the 
over  two  hundred  thousand  Irish  soldiers  who 
served  in  the  conflict  as  members  of  the  British 
army.  The  experiences  of  these  soldiers  were 
largely  overlooked  in  a century  dominated  by 
sectarian  violence  and  decolonization,  and  if 
their  returns  were  problematic,  so  too,  subse- 
quently, have  been  their  stories.  O’Keeffe 
shrewdly  and  appropriately  makes  the  unfold- 
ing of  Albert  Cagney’s  story  crucial  to  the  plot- 
line  and  the  adolescent  narrator’s  development. 


PATRICK  O’KEEFFE 

The'i'f,, 

HILL  ROAD 


“Lush  -a  11$' '.evocative  ...  a dreamlike  ^llecuon* 
of  lour  liovellas  spanning  several  generations. " 


T ht  Xm  York  Tim?s  Bonk  Rerich- 


In  the  last  story  in  the  collection,  “That’s  Our 
Name,”  O’Keeffe  frames  the  central  brutal  event 
with  multiple  points  of  view,  using  varied 
accounts  to  uncover  the  repressed  past.  Ultim- 
ately, the  soldier’s  memory  becomes  salvageable 
and  mourned  through  these  multiple  attempts  at 
retelling;  the  act  of  storytelling  becomes  a main 
theme  in  a number  of  the  stories.  In  short,  not 
only  is  O’Keeffe’s  subject  matter  fresh  and  com- 
pelling, his  narrative  tools  fit  the  material. 

O’Keeffe’s  work  also  stands  apart  from  the 
wave  of  stories  of  clerical  abuse  and  revisionism 
of  the  late  twentieth  century.  His  realism  does 
not  take  sides;  refreshingly,  he  holds  up  no 
favored  targets,  offers  no  sanctimonious  asides. 

These  stories  reveal  how  understanding 
comes  through  talking  and  sharing  stories,  as  in 
“The  Postman’s  Cottage,”  in  which  a widow 
pieces  together  the  unexamined  truths  of  her  life 
after  learning  family  secrets,  while  chatting  with 
a young  laborer  on  a train.  The  emotional  real- 
ism of  O’Keeffe’s  stories  resembles  that  of  Edna 
O’Brien,  Colum  McCann,  John  McGahern,  and, 
especially,  William  Trevor. 

O’Keeffe’s  debut  novel  is  filled  with  complex 
characters,  and  he  guides  us  into  their  inner 
lives.  We  see  best  friends  betray  one  another  and 
unlikely  friends  save  one  another,  as  in  “The 
Black  Mantilla,”  in  which  a teenage  orphan  girl, 
a target  of  male  sexual  aggression  in  Kilroan, 
finds  some  uneasy  solace  in  the  room  of  a hand- 
icapped old  man.  O’Keeffe’s  stories  succeed  in 
unlocking  emotions,  memories,  and  history  to 
us.  The  stories  dare  to  turn  lives  filled  with  quiet 
desperation  and  local  rows  into  literature.  His 
stories  remember  with  empathy  and  finesse. 

JOSEPH  LENNON  is  Associate  Professor  of  English  at 
Manhattan  College.  He  has  written  Irish  Onentalism: 
A Literary  and  Intellectual  History  (Syracuse  Uni- 
versity Press,  2004 ),  as  well  as  essays,  reviews,  and  poems. 
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The  Law  of  Dreams 

By  Peter  Behrens 

Steerforth  Press,  2006 

IN  A DAY  WHEN  IRISH  WRITERS  are  flourish- 
ing in  abundance  and  the  “matter  of  Ireland”  is 
very  much  on  the  world  stage,  it  might  seem  fool- 
hardy for  an  American  writer  to  take  on  the  same 
ground.  With  the  late  greats  John  McGahern  and 
Benedict  Kiely  just  gone,  and  the  generation  of 
Roddy  Doyle,  Sebastian  Barry,  and  Bernard 
MacLaverty  pushing  prolifically  forward,  it  would 
be  a daunting  charge.  Only  a few  writers  outside 
Ireland,  Peter  Quinn  and  Peter  Carey  come  to 
mind,  have  tried  that  ground  and  succeeded.  Yet, 
Peter  Behrens  is  undaunted,  and  with  The  Law  of 
Dreams,  his  first  novel,  he  enters  the  short  list  of 
those  who  have  succeeded. 

Set  in  the  days  of  the  Famine,  the  Great 
Hunger  of  1846-49,  a time  when  nature  and  the 
world  seemed  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  Irish,  the 
novel  follows  the  hard  times  and  adventures  of  its 
hero,  Fergus  O’Brien.  If  I say  Fergus  reminds  us  a 
bit  of  other  recent,  hard-knocked  heroes  of  the 
picaresque— Roddy  Doyle’s  Henry  Smart  in  A Star 
Called  Henry  and  Sebastian  Barry’s  Willie  Dunne 
in  A Long  Long  Way— that’s  meant  as  a compli- 
ment, and  puts  Behrens  in  pretty  good  company. 
As  in  those  other  two  aforementioned  books,  here 
the  hero’s  odyssey  offers  a lens  into  the  gritty 
uncertainties  of  history. 

Behrens’s  protagonist,  Fergus  O’Brien,  born 
in  Clare,  lives  as  a tenant  on  Owen  Carmichael’s 
farm.  In  the  opening  scene  of  the  novel  we  find 
Owen  Carmichael  returning  from  a meeting  with 
the  land  agent  in  Ennis.  The  landlord,  the  fifth 
Earl,  has  died  in  Italy  after  a profligate  life,  and 
the  overseers  of  the  estate,  acting  for  the  child 
heir,  want  the  lands  managed  in  a more  “busi- 
nesslike” fashion.  Behrens  is  a good  enough  his- 
torian to  remind  us  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  Karl 
Polanyi’s  “Great  Transformation,”  as  well  as  the 
eve  of  the  Famine.  The  “improving”  plan  will  see 
Carmichael’s  poorer  tenantry  replaced  by  sheep 
and  cattle  as  a scheme  to  make  the  lands  “prof- 
itable.” For  the  absentee  overseers,  the  blight 
comes  as  almost  a blessing— a means  of  “thin- 
ning” the  sixteen  “mountainy”  families  from 
Carmichael’s  lands. 

The  concept  of  “ethnic  cleansing”  would  be 
an  anachronism  here,  but  it  is  crudely  if  uncon- 
sciously at  work  under  the  improving  scheme. 
Behrens  carefully  sets  down  the  lines  of  settle- 
ment and  conflict  clearly.  Carmichael  is  the 
descendent  of  a soldier,  a Protestant  settler 
granted  lands  after  putting  down  the  local 
resistance.  Carmichael  holds  his  land  by  lease,  as 
opposed  to  the  “mountainy”  families— the 
Catholic  and  Irish-speakmg— who  hold  no  legal 
claim.  Their  hold  on  the  land  has  another  legiti- 
macy gained  through  long  connection  and 
work:  the  mountain  families  know  the  names  of 
the  fields  by  heart  in  their  Irish.  Like  other  land- 
holders, Carmichael  has  no  Irish  and  no  names 
for  the  fields.  Sensing  the  deep  connections  of 
the  families  to  the  land,  he  moves  them  from 


field  to  field,  from  season  to  season,  to  prevent 
any  “attachment.” 

Without  the  common  language  or  the  inter- 
est, he  tends  to  see  his  tenants  as  stereotypical 
natives,  “peaceful,  if  not  in  fact  sluggish,  if  only 
they  have  their  patch,  their  snug  cabin,  their  turf 
fire.”  The  flip  side  of  this  image,  of  course,  is  its 
potential  for  incendiary  violence:  “Whoever 
ejects  them  stands  to  get  himself  killed.”  So  goes 
the  age-old  story  of  occupier  and  occupied. 

The  Carmichaels  and  the  O’Briens  are  headed 
on  a collision  course  even  before  the  famine 
arnves.  Still,  there  is  little  demonizing  here;  in  fact, 
early  on,  when  Fergus  is  introduced,  there  still 
seem  to  be  possibilities  for  mutual  coexistence. 
When  Carmichael  catches  Fergus  riding  his  red 
mare,  instead  of  punishing  Fergus,  he  teaches  him 
to  nde.  Hope,  too,  resides  in  scenes  of  his  daughter 
Phoebe’s  and  Fergus’s  burgeomng  friendship. 

The  arrival  of  the  potato  blight,  however, 
pushes  the  world  to  extremes.  The  blight  takes 
its  toll  and,  in  time,  the  O’Briens  are  forced  to 
survive  on  sparrows  and  nettles;  at  last,  one  by 
one,  they  succumb  to  typhus.  In  a haunting 
scene,  Carmichael  and  his  sons  burn  down  the 
O’Briens’  house  with  the  cadavers  of  the  occu- 
pants still  inside.  It  is  a scene  that  will  be  repeat- 
ed with  even  greater  violence  later  at  their  own 
house,  with  the  terms  turned  upside  down. 

The  Carmichaels  see  the  act  as  a necessary 
one  of  simple  enlightened  hygiene,  for  Owen 
Carmichael  considers  himself  an  enlightened 
and  good  landlord:  he  pays  his  poor  rates,  sup- 
ports the  workhouse,  and  is  therefore  justified  in 
sending  the  poor  away  from  his  doors  and  “tum- 
bling” his  tenants’  cottages  while  he  fills  his  shed 
with  meal  and  meat.  Fergus  sees  it  all  as  some- 
thing else  entirely. 

In  Owen  Carmichael  we  meet  the  first  of  a 
series  of  potentially  fostering  figures  whom  Fer- 
gus discovers  as  he  moves  along  the  roads  of  Ire- 
land and  eventually  across  the  seas.  He  discovers 


mentoring  women,  as  well.  And  the  women  prove 
to  be  teachers  and  saviors  who  are  every  bit  as 
hard-bitten,  lusty,  and  problematic  as  the  men. 

The  first  of  these  characters,  Luke,  is  arguably 
one  of  the  most  memorable  figures  in  recent  lit- 
erature. The  leader  of  a band  of  would-be  White- 
boys,  half  Peter  Pan,  half  Ned  Kelley,  Luke  is 
charismatic  and  alluring.  We  learn  part  of  the 
reason  for  this  in  a river-crossing  scene  worthy  of 
any  good  epic,  in  which  Luke  suddenly  sheds  his 
tattered  clothing  and  reveals  himself  to  be  a 
beautiful  young  woman.  Scenes  of  lovemaking 
between  Luke  and  Fergus  provide  sustenance  as 
the  band  crosses  back  and  forth  through  bogs 
and  fields,  before  settling  down  on  their  bloody 
raid  on  Carmichael’s  farm. 

Behrens’s  rendering  of  the  calamity  of  the 
famine  offers  up  a vision  raw  and  terrible.  Every 
detail  of  the  disease  that  settles  on  the  crop,  of 
the  fever  that  follows,  of  the  stages  of  hunger, 
the  states  of  the  bodies  left  on  the  roads,  the 
conditions  of  the  workhouses,  is  present  on  the 
page,  alongside  a parsing  of  the  economic 
moment,  which  allowed  beef  and  grain  to  leave 
Irish  ports  as  people  starved. 

Behrens’s  style  is  lively.  Short  paragraphs  and 
short  chapters  move  the  story  along.  One  some- 
times feels  as  if  one  is  reading  a long  prose  poem. 
I found  myself  often  stopping  to  linger  over 
images  and  phrases  that  seemed  to  have  fallen 
fresh  off  a painter’s  brush  or  calligrapher’s  pen. 
Behrens  extends  his  reach  with  almost  chorus- 
like refrains  running  through  each  chapter,  orig- 
inating in  an  ambiguous  space,  from  what  could 
be  either  the  narrator’s  or  Fergus’s  brain. 

Behrens  uses  the  Irish  language  throughout 
the  narrative  as  a marker  of  the  chasm  of  time 
and  space  that  divides  most  of  us  from  the  char- 
acters. Fergus  draws  an  almost  physical  succor 
from  speaking  his  native  language  and  an  equal- 
ly physical  sustenance  from  being  among  speak- 
ers who  know  the  physical  pulses  of  the  words 
they  speak.  As  Behrens  reminds  us  Mic  an  Ocras, 
“the  hunger  month,”  is  a word  loaded  with 
meanings,  with  images  of  a time  when  fathers 
returned  from  work  in  far  towns  or  counties— 
Scotland  or  England— to  work  on  the  harvest. 

At  first  such  diversions  are  distracting,  but 
Behrens’s  insistence  on  using  the  Irish  language 
seems  right  and  the  reader  grows  to  appreciate 
the  gloss.  One  can’t  help  but  think  of  Brian 
Friel’s  play  Translations,  or  one  of  Tim  Robinson’s 
maps  and  gazetteers,  restoring  place  names, 
when  reading  these  glosses.  They  are,  as  is  much 
of  the  novel,  instructive  for  most  Americans, 
and— with  the  exception  perhaps  found  out  in 
the  West,  and  other  outlying  regions,  where  there 
are  those  who  still  travel  for  work,  remember  par- 
ents leaving  for  a year  at  a time,  and  can  recite  the 
names  of  fields,  fields  on  which  today  holiday 
cottages  may  be  the  only  crop— are  instructive  for 
the  newly  globalized  Irish,  too. 

Fergus’s  travels  offer  a view  into  a world  rap- 
idly transforming  itself.  In  such  a world,  as 
Behrens  tells  us,  “you  keep  moving,”  and  this  law 
of  dreams  guides  the  would-be  survivor.  Behrens’s 
novel  certainly  keeps  us  moving:  it  reads  like  a 
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dream;  in  pares,  it  actually  sings.  The  jacket  tells  us 
the  story  is  based  on  the  history  of  Behrens’s  own 
family,  but  Behrens  has  made  it  a universal  story,  a 
story  void  of  any  backward-looking  sentimental 
anguish  or  longing,  a story  that  ndes  forward  on 
the  backs  of  poor  beasts  and  humans  denied  their 
freedom.  And,  as  Behrens  might  tell  us,  for  many— 
not  just  the  Insh— it  is  a story  that  never  ends. 

KEVIN  BOWEN  is  the  Director  of  the  William  Joiner 
Center for  the  Study  of  War  and  Social  Consequences  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Boston.  A poet  and 
translator,  his  most  recent  collections  are  Eight  True 
Maps  of  the  West  (Dedalus  Books,  Dublin)  and 
Early  Zen  Poems  from  Vietnam  (Culture  Press,  Ho 
Chi  Minh  City). 
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BREVITY  ECHO 

An  Anthology  of  Short  Short  Stories 
With  an  Introduction  by  Ron  Carlson 


Brevity  & Echo: 

An  Anthology  of 
Short  Short  Stories 

Edited  by  Abigail  Beckel 
and  Kathleen  Rooney 

Rose  Metal  Press,  2006 

THIS  REVIEW  IS  1,944  words  long,  including 
the  ones  in  this  sentence.  Why  is  this  important? 
It’s  the  question  that  Brevity &Echo  is  attempting 
to  answer,  like  a train  will  answer  with  a thought 
when  you’ve  set  a penny  on  the  tracks.  You  want 
to  see  something  beautiful  and  strange  get  made. 
You  wander  off,  only  to  come  back  later,  having 
missed  the  action,  and  there  it  is:  a shiny,  copper 
pendant,  a transformation. 

Abigail  Beckel  and  Kathleen  Rooney’s  anthol- 
ogy Brevity  & Echo  is  making  that  transforma- 
tion, taking  the  popular  short  (short)  fiction 
form  and  presenting  a coherent  and  demanding 
example  of  what  that  form  entails.  The  subtitle 
of  the  book  claims  it  is  an  anthology  of  “short 
short”  stories,  but  that  simplifies  things  too 
quickly  and  too  narrowly.  In  my  experience,  there 
are  at  least  three  types  of  short  shorts— at  least 
three  names  for  them— and  each  has  a different 
goal,  a different  twist,  and  a complete  aesthetic: 
flash  fiction,  short  shorts,  and  prose  poems. 

Most  books  I’ve  read  that  anthologize  flash 
fiction  use  self-definitions  centered  around  the 
idea  that  these  short  pieces  of  fiction  are  not  so 
much  condensed  stories  as  they  are  the  integral 
element  of  a story  excised  from  the  larger  whole. 
Each  flash  fiction  piece  is  a blueprint  for  the 
entire  story,  as  a fraction  of  a fractal  mathemati- 
cally defines  the  entire  structure.  In  this  case,  the 
bit  of  story  isn’t  the  epiphany,  but  it  does  have  to 
enclose  enough  complexity  to  spin  out  the  rest  of 
the  story  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  R S.  Stein- 


berg’s “Fancy  Footwork”  is  a great  example.  It 
would  take  longer  to  describe  the  story  than  for 
you  to  experience  it  yourself,  so  here  it  is: 

A rebel  barricade  stopped  their  tour  bus 
in  the  mountains.  The  masked  leader  shot 
the  driver  who  tried  to  radio;  they  let  Amy 
keep  her  iPod. 

Hands-free,  Steven  dialed  her  father  at 
the  embassy. 

The  leader  brandished  his  machine  gun. 

“ {Telefono ?” 

“j  Musical”  Steven  yelped,  and  kept  danc- 
ing that  crazy  step  until  Mr.  Wilcox 
answered. 

Short  shorts  are  more  easily  defined  as  really  short 
stories.  Again,  this  doesn’t  really  do  the  form  jus- 
tice, since  what  a short  short  is  doing  is  different 
from  the  typical  short  story.  Unlike  flash  fiction,  a 
short  short  is  telling  a complete  story  but,  unlike  a 
short  story,  isn’t  as  interested  in  getting  the  reader 
involved,  in-depth,  in  a world  or  character.  The 
short  short  is  a window  on  another  world  rather 
than  a doorway  to  one.  Brian  Hinshaw’s  “The  Cus- 
todian” does  this  masterfully.  As  the  editors  state 
in  their  introduction,  Hinshaw’s  story  is  complete, 
but  it  lingers  in  the  nnnd,  and  draws  you  back  to 
read  it  again  and  again. 

The  last  subset  of  the  short  short  genre  would 
be  the  prose  poem.  Although  this  term  gets 
thrown  around  with  abandon,  often  tagging 
both  flash  fiction  and  short  shorts,  it  seems 
there’s  a war  as  to  whether  poets  or  prose  writers 
will  claim  the  term,  or  a revolutionary  force  of 
prose  poets  will  arise  instead.  The  prose  poem 
allows  for  accepted  ambiguity,  a nebulousness  in 
both  content  and  plot.  A prose  poem— taking  the 
poem  part  of  the  phrase  literally— means  to  focus 
more  on  emotion  and  image,  philosophy  and 
words,  rather  than  story.  Tara  L.  Masih’s  “Turtle 
Hunting”  fits  this  role,  with  an  alternation 
between  liquid  description  of  a scene  and  philo- 
sophical evaluation  of  how  that  scene  bears  on 
the  narrator’s  life,  though  it  is  one  of  only  a few 
pieces  in  the  book  that  do. 

Brevity  & Echo  defines  through  its  course  a 
space  for  the  fiction  side  of  the  equation,  a firm 
hold  on  what  a short  short  or  a piece  of  flash  fic- 
tion is,  and  what  a prose  poem  is  not.  The  book 
also  specifically  defines  short  shorts  through 
their  development  as  a genre  in  the  classes  of 
Pamela  Painter  at  Emerson  College,  creating  a 
certain  school  of  short  shorts,  if  you  will. 
Whether  or  not  you  want  to  accept  the  notion  of 
a literary  movement  of  short  shorts,  the  collec- 
tion implies  that  sort  of  thinking:  Here  is  a doc- 
ument  that  explains  through  example  what  a 
short  short  is,  using  as  a basic  selection  criterion 
the  fact  that  each  author  must  have  graduated 
from  Emerson’s  writing  program. 

Although  this  fact— that  this  is  basically  an 
anthology  of  the  work  of  Emerson  graduates— 
isn’t  hidden,  it  isn’t  exactly  stated  either.  And  it 
must  be  said  that  a title  claiming  Brevity  & Echo 
to  be  a writing  program-related  anthology 
would  certainly  curtail  the  interest  of  many 
potential  readers. 
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Which  would  be  a shame.  Not  only  for  Brevity 
& Echo  as  a book  or  for  Rose  Metal  Press  as  a 
fledgling  in  the  publishing  world,  but  for  all 
those  potential  readers.  Brevity  & Echo  is  a great 
collection  including  many  stories  that  are  so 
breathtaking  that  I was  forced  to  stop  after  read- 
ing them,  pause  and  recover,  pause  and  rebal- 
ance, before  moving  on.  The  book,  as  a whole, 
calls  to  be  reread  like  a book  of  poems,  despite  its 
lack  of  out-and-out  prose  poems. 

And  yet,  outside  of  literature,  the  book  also 
calls  to  be  read  as  a textbook  or,  more  specifical- 
ly, as  a guidebook  to  this  short  and  varied  genre 
for  both  readers  and  writers.  There  are  three 
framing  essays— two  introductions  provide  ways 
of  approaching  short  shorts  as  a reader,  while 
Painter’s  afterword  also  directly,  and  with  as 
much  depth  as  one  can  get  into  with  a short 
short  essay,  details  the  experiences  she  has  had 
teaching  the  genre.  She  describes  how  a number 
of  the  included  pieces  were  inspired,  what  assign- 
ments she  has  given,  as  well  as  providing  a 
required  reading  list  for  those  looking  for  a crash 
course  in  the  recent  history  of  the  form. 

As  a textbook,  even  the  occasional  missteps 
are  worthy  of  inclusion,  since  they  establish 
guideposts  toward  using  this  form  most  effec- 
tively. For  example,  two  list  poems,  Amanda 
Holzer’s  “Love  and  Other  Catastrophes:  A Mix 
Tape”  and  Leslie  Busler’s  “Memoir  of  a Book- 
shelf,” are  experiments  that  seem  natural  to  the 
form;  however,  both  are  also  constrained  by  their 
experimentation.  Once  you’ve  read  a list  of  songs 
or  books,  once  you’ve  seen  the  implied  relation- 
ship arc  via  the  titles,  what  else  do  these  pieces 
offer?  The  limit  on  language  set  by  the  formal 
conceit  hamstrings  the  resonances,  echoes,  and 
double  meanings  that  usually  give  a work  life 
outside  of  simply  what  it  says. 

Other  short  shorts  stay  too  true  to  their  work- 
shop origins,  to  their  detriment.  Ashley  Rice’s 
“The  ABCs  of  Family  History”  has  each  of  its 
twenty-six  sentences  begin  with  a letter  of  the 
alphabet,  in  order.  Though  the  narratof  s explo- 
ration of  her  history  is  intriguing,  there  are  a 
number  of  points  where  the  formal  requirement 
creates  an  awkward  series  of  lines,  jolting  me  from 
the  piece  back  to  the  construction  of  the  piece. 
Heather  Quarles’s  short  short  “A  Case  for  Sterner 
Prison  Sentencing  and  Reflections  on  Personal 
Tragedy  By  Bear,”  which  reinterprets  Goldilocks’s 
story  from  the  perspective  of  the,  now  grown, 
baby  bear,  doesn’t  go  far  enough  away  from  its 
roots.  Or  maybe  it  is  too  self-conscious  in  mod- 
ernizing the  story,  and  so  falls  into  the  trap  that’s 
caught  countless  fairy-tale  updates:  assuming  a 
(post)  modem  view  is  enough. 

These  caveats  in  place,  every  story  in  Brevity  & 
Echo  rewards  at  least  one  close  reading.  Hin- 
shaw’s  “The  Custodian”  is  a perfect  choice  for  the 
book’s  opening,  providing  a map  for  what  fol- 
lows in  that  the  best  stories  in  the  anthology 
work  in  terms  of  misdirection  and  distraction. 
Though  sometimes  this  means  a twist  ending 
that  is  as  unsatisfying  as  finding  the  butler  with 
a bloody  candlestick  in  the  library,  when  the  writ- 
ing works  the  ending  feels  unavoidable  and 


throws  everything  that  came  before  in  a new 
light.  I can’t  explain  “The  Custodian”  for  you 
without  mining  its  initial  power,  but  I can  say 
that  it  achieves  a shift  in  both  the  mam  charac- 
ter’s view  and  the  reader’s. 

There  are  too  many  great  stories  to  highlight 
here,  so  what  I’ll  try  to  point  out  are  those  that  go 
around  the  form’s  conventions  or  perfectly 
embody  them.  Joanne  Avallon’s  “The  History 
You’ve  Been  Trying  to  Write”  is  a driving  force, 
using  one  sentence  to  travel  through  a history  of 
violence,  and  how  that  violence  can’t  be  escaped. 
The  ending  is  heartbreaking,  presenting  the  idea 
that  knowledge  sometimes  has  no  power  over 
action,  over  instinct. 

Ashley  Rice’s  “Nebraska”  creates  a world, 
much  like  the  type  created  by  the  author  Aimee 
Bender,  where  a girl  with  wings— who  suddenly 
sprouts  wings— is  considered  normal.  Well, 
Rebecca  is  made  fun  of  for  her  wings,  but  she’s 
not  stoned  as  a freak  or  abducted  by  the  FBI  for 
government  experiments;  instead,  she’s  treated 
as  any  normal  “freak”  would  be.  She  is  ostracized. 
The  wings  could  easily  become  a metaphor  for 
how  Rebecca  deals  with  her  messed-up  life, 
including  her  runaway  mother,  but  Rice  tethers 
everything  to  the  real,  and  uses  a sleight-of-hand 
last  sentence  not  to  change  the  reader’s  view  of 
what  has  happened,  but  to  echo,  concisely,  the 
state  of  Rebecca’s  life. 

Melissa  McCracken  makes  a list  work  in  “I 
Always  Know  It’s  Over  When  They  Say,”  which 
consists  of  those  phrases  that  end  a relationship. 
Because  of  the  variety  of  the  phrases,  even 
though  most  of  them  are  common,  there  is  a 
depth  of  field  that  not  only  creates  a story  of  a 
relationship,  or  a series  of  relationships,  but  also 
delineates  the  complex  psychology  of  the  narra- 
tor. Interestingly,  even  though  the  list  is,  by 
design,  a collection  of  statements  from  individ- 
ual partners,  they  blend  together  to  create  a sin- 
gular voice,  the  tiber-mensch  that  the  narrator 
constantly  circles  around. 

I want  to  end  with  what  is  nearly  my  favorite 
story  in  Brevity  & Echo:  Steve  Himmer’s  “How  To 
Make  Potato  Salad.”  This  is  a how-to  piece  that,  as 
you’ve  probably  guessed,  is  a recipe  for  making 
potato  salad  in  twelve  parts.  The  first  part  is  “1) 
Decide  to  make  potato  salad.”  What  captures  me 
about  this  piece  is  not  language  density,  forward 
momentum,  or  a sudden,  revealing  twist,  but  the 
groundedness  of  the  story  and  how  the  plot  of  a 
former  cook  on  a path  to  nowhere  intertwines 
with  the  plot  of  making  a potato  salad.  Though 
there  is  no  name  given  to  the  narrator,  though 
there’s  no  concrete  description  of  an  overarching 
situation  (Is  the  narrator  jobless?  Is  it  a weekend? 
Why  was  he  in  Stuttgart?),  the  narrator  is  still  fully 
realized,  in  this  moment  of  both  relaxation  and 
lackadaisical  depression.  The  last  sentence  doesn’t 
work  as  a twist,  but  instead  circles  the  story  (back 
to  step  5,  anyway)  as  a never-ending  process  of 
memory  and  loss.  And  yet,  and  yet,  there’s  deli- 
cious potato  salad  at  the  end  of  the  process. 

Brevity  & Echo  makes  the  case,  and  proves, 
that  short  shorts  are  viable  and  compelling.  Just 
as  no  one  would  compare  a novel  with  a short 


story,  there’s  no  way  to  explain,  quite,  the  differ- 
ence between  those  fiction  forms  and  the  one 
embodied  in  this  anthology.  Though  the  quanti- 
ty of  words  is  different,  the  quality  is  the  same. 
You’ve  returned  and  found  your  shining  pendant 
on  the  tram  track,  still  warm,  the  unseen  train 
singing  into  the  distance. 
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IN  THE  EARLY  SUMMER  of  2005,  Peter  Alson 
went  to  Las  Vegas  with  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
and  returned  home  four  weeks  later  with  eight 
thousand.  Although  he  had  been  ahead  by  as 
much  as  thirty  thousand,  he  ended  up  losing  less 
than  half  of  his  stake  money.  Fortunately,  he  made 
up  for  the  loss  by  writing  a book  about  his  experi- 
ence playing  poker.  Following  a reading  he  gave  in 
Provincetown  last  summer,  I asked  him,  “Are  you 
a professional  writer  or  a professional  gambler?” 

He  chuckled  his  poker  chuckle,  but  his  face 
reddened  against  his  will,  and  I understood  why 
in  poker  a dead  giveaway  of  honest  emotion  is 
called  a “tell.”  Some  physical  behavior  exposes 
one’s  inner  thoughts. 

“To  my  wife,”  he  explained,  “I  am  a profes- 
sional writer.  To  some  of  my  friends,  I’m  a pro- 
fessional gambler.  I’ve  managed  to  jockey  back 
and  forth  between  the  two  for  the  last  ten  years 
or  so,  but,  at  this  point,  I like  to  think  I’m  a pro- 
fessional writer,  primarily,  who  has  a lucrative 
hobby  on  the  side,  which  is  gambling.” 

In  most  risky  activity  in  which  other  people 
are  involved,  one’s  chance  of  success  is  increased 
in  proportion  to  one’s  skill  in  “reading”  the  real 
truth  beneath  charade-like  behavior  meant  to 
dissemble.  Hemingway  declared  that  a writer 
needed  to  possess  a built-in,  “shockproof  shit 
detector,”  and  the  same  might  be  said  about 
poker  players.  Especially  in  Las  Vegas,  one  needs 
a frontier  code  to  survive  the  lust,  libido,  and 
thrill  of  borderline  lawlessness.  Every  intimacy  is 
writ  large  in  the  glare  of  bright  lights,  and  it  is  a 
test  of  concentration  to  obtain  one’s  handful  of 
filthy  lucre.  One  might  suppose  this  is  why  casi- 
nos use  chips  instead  of  cash,  and  why  the  deal- 
ing is  always  done  by  the  house. 

Even  though  Alson’s  memoir  portrays  real 
people,  they  are  as  sharply  drawm  as  invented 
characters  in  a good  novel.  Something  about  the 
surreal  atmosphere  in  Las  Vegas  serves  to  make 
the  real  and  the  simulated  switch  places,  so  that 
one  becomes  the  other. 

In  Vegas,  Alson  does  more  than  play  poker. 
He  is  fifty  and  has  never  been  married,  but  a 
woman  who  looks  like  Sarah  Jessica  Parker  has 
accepted  his  proposal.  A man  who  could  not  say 
yes,  has  now  said  yes.  So  when  we  see  him  sweat 
over  a hand  when  the  spades  seemed  to  look  as 
red  as  hearts,  we  sense  the  active  anxiety  that  is 
also  present  in  love.  He  periodically  calls  his 
wife-to-be,  who  is  home  in  New  York  making 
preparations  for  their  forthcoming  marriage, 
and  she  visits  near  the  end  of  the  tournament.  In 
a few  months,  they  discover  that  she  had  become 
pregnant  during  this  visit. 

Alson  seems  drawn  to  opportunities  to 
immerse  himself  in  predicaments  in  which  the 


outcome  is  not  known;  to  prevail,  his  wits  are 
required  to  be  tested.  The  author  is  too  disciplined 
to  be  described  as  “addicted”  to  gambling.  He  is 
involved  with  gambling  the  way  a sommelier  has  a 
professional  knowledge  of  wine.  His  knowledge 
exudes  deep  respect  for  the  heady  appeal  of  wine, 
and  this  knowledge  becomes  the  fence  that  keeps 
him  from  crossing  over  into  excess. 

“My  control,  or  discipline,”  Alson  said,  “is 
either  good  luck  or  bad  luck.  There  have  been 
times  when  I wished  I did  not  have  those 
restraints,  when  I just  went  headlong,  plunging 
into  the  gambling  world— certainly  there  is  to  be 
found  in  gambling  a giddy  joy.  I don’t  get  to 
experience  that  extreme  high  of  gambling, 
which  some  gamblers  do.  I don’t  let  myself  go 
there,  because  the  flip  side  is  very  dark.” 

For  twenty  years,  Alson  played  the  under- 
ground poker  circuit  in  New'  York  City.  The 
instant  drama  of  table  action  made  him  aware  of 
his  incomplete  understanding  of  the  laws  of  prob- 
ability. He  saw  a clear  difference  between  his  Har- 
vard education  and  a diploma  from  the  school  of 
hard  knocks,  which  was,  not  infrequently,  a crimi- 
nal record— which  Alson  received  when  he  was 
arrested  on  bookmaking  charges,  and  which  he 
describes  in  detail  in  his  first  book.  Confessions  of  an 
Ivy  League  Bookie.  Still,  Alson  prospered,  continu- 
ing to  be  published  in  national  magazines  such  as 
Sports  Illustrated  and  Esquire.  Knowing  his  serious- 
ness as  a writer,  a reader  suspects  that  his  adjunct 
activity  may  be  merely  metaphoric  in  interest.  And 
yet  poker  provided  the  occasion  for  blood-pump- 
ing excitement,  and  perhaps  this  is  why  Alson’s 
experience  at  the  World  Series  of  Poker  is  told  in 
tandem,  as  a running  parallel,  with  his  love  life. 

Alson  also  plays  tennis,  escaping  the  air-con- 
ditioned tension  in  the  casino  for  healthy  sweat 
in  the  desert  sun.  He  bets  on  himself  in  singles, 
and  w ins.  He  goes  to  a barbeque  with  friends  he 
knows  from  several  circles,  declines  to  smoke  pot, 
and  is  careful  to  make  sure  he  drinks  more  coffee 
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than  alcohol.  Staying  in  shape  seems  to  help  his 
posture  when  he  sits  at  the  gaming  table,  and, 
indeed,  his  erect,  alert,  watchful  manner  appears 
quietly  self-confident  and  speaks  for  itself— he 
projects  authority  as  casually  as  the  scent  of  his 
aftershave.  Often,  after  a bet  is  made  at  the  poker 
table,  Alson  will  deliberate,  calculating  and 
assimilating  bits  of  information  he  has  picked 
up.  He  does  not  hurry  his  calculations  between 
probability  and  plain  luck,  and  he  seems  to  enjoy 
forcing  other  players  to  accept  his  pauses. 

His  decades  of  playing  poker  have  made  him 
an  expert  on  this  topic.  “The  degree  of  luck  in 
poker,”  he  told  me,  “is  actually  more  substantial 
than  I thought  it  was  at  an  earlier  point  in  my 
life.  There  is  a much  greater  degree  of  luck  than 
I advertised  to  my  mother,  who  was  disapprov- 
ing. Her  father,  my  grandfather,  had  been  a com- 
pulsive gambler.  He  liked  to  bet  on  the  ponies. 
To  allay  my  mother’s  fears,  I tried  to  make  the 
case  that  poker  was  a game  of  skill.  Perhaps  the 
skill  factor  is  about  10  percent,  but,  in  a game  of 
chance,  10  percent  is  a big  edge.  There  are  situa- 
tions where  your  edge  can  be  even  larger.  Those 
are  the  situations  you  try  to  find  in  poker.” 

In  his  book,  Alson  observes  that  if  you  deal 
with  the  law  of  averages  over  time,  you  would 
have  to  stretch  it  out  almost  to  infinity  to  have  all 
the  rises  and  hollows  of  luck  even  out.  He  writes, 
“In  poker,  particularly  in  the  short  term,  luck  will 
annihilate  skill.  You  can  totally  outplay  an  oppo- 
nent, get  your  money  in  as  a 60-40  favorite,  and 
four  times  out  of  ten  your  outfoxed  opponent 
will  beat  you— statistically,  is  supposed  to  beat 
you.  But  if  luck  inordinately  favors  him— and 
luck,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  shall  be 
defined  as  a short-term  statistical  vanance  during 
an  ongoing  series  of  events— he  might  win  all  ten. 

“Let  me  repeat  that:  You  can  outplay  your 
opponent  ten  straight  times,  and  ten  times  run- 
ning he  can  get  lucky  and  beat  you.  I’ve  seen  it 
happen.  It’s  happened  to  me.  It’s  unlikely.  The 
odds  are  against  it.  But  it  can  happen.  It’s  not 
going  to  happen  in  tennis  or  golf,  but  it  can  hap- 
pen in  poker.  Why?  Luck.” 

Luck  is  naturally  mysterious.  Part  of  the  char- 
acter of  a poker  player  certainly  must  be  the 
manner,  psychologically,  in  which  he  handles 
fluctuations,  and  here  we  must  consider  how 
poker  players  develop  superstitions  to  obtain 
some  kind  of  conceptual  control  over  inherent 
uncertainty.  Superstitions  help  a player  project 
the  illusion  to  his  opponents  that  he  is  “lucky.” 
The  lucky  player  has  magic  around  him,  he 
glows.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  hit  a bad  streak 
and  begin  to  feel  you  are  a “loser,”  you  are  not 
going  to  win.  You  are  going  to  project  your  inner 
state  and  betray  yourself. 

Alson  loves  the  way  poker  “mimics”  life,  and 
he  believes  that  the  role  of  luck  in  poker  is  much 
like  the  way  luck  functions  in  one’s  larger  life, 
where  the  rules  are  even  more  fluid.  The  way  one 
handles  luck,  bad  luck  in  particular,  defines  pro- 
fessional poker  players.  The  majority,  at  some 
point  in  their  career,  hit  some  horrible  streak. 
The  way  they  adapt  defines  whether  they  are 
suited  to  gamble  successfully. 
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How  does  one  boost  one’s  own  self-esteem, 
continuing  to  play  even  while  losing?  Alson’s 
experience  playing  other  sports  in  which  skill  is 
more  dominant  leads  him  to  consider  the  differ- 
ence between  a sport  and  a game  of  chance,  an 
ongoing  debate.  Bobby  Fischer  believed  chess 
was  neither  a sport  nor  a game:  “Chess  is  life,”  he 
said.  Still,  poker  may  be  a sport  as  much  as  bil- 
liards or  darts,  even  if  a sport  is  defined  as  involv- 
ing a ball  and  there  are  no  balls  in  poker. 

A sequence  of  events  must  take  place  over  a 
long  time  before  the  law  of  averages  evens  out 
lucky  and  bad  streaks,  and  skill  becomes  the  decid- 
ing factor.  Blackjack,  Alson  surmises,  is  95  percent 
luck.  Texas  Hold’em  is,  perhaps,  75  percent  luck. 

For  the  uninitiated,  Texas  Hold’em  is  a varia- 
tion of  seven-card  stud.  It  begins  when  every 
player  is  dealt  two  cards.  Those  cards  are  theirs 
alone.  Then,  the  remaining  five  cards  are  dealt  in 
the  center  of  the  table.  Of  these  seven  cards,  five 
of  which  are  communal,  a player  tries  to  form 
the  best  five-card  hand.  First,  three  communal 
cards  are  dealt,  then  one,  then  one.  The  first 
three  are  called  the  “flop,”  and  they  are  dealt  all 
at  once.  The  fourth  card  is  called  the  “turn.”  And 
the  final  card  is  called  the  “river  card.”  To  win  at 
Texas  Hold’em,  the  secret  is  to  still  be  playing 
when  the  final  card  is  drawn,  and  to  have 
enlarged  the  pot  and  increased  the  bets.  Quite 
often  it  is  the  last  card  that  determines  the  out- 
come of  the  hand. 

The  title  of  Alson’s  book,  Take  Me  to  the  River, 
is  also  the  title  of  a popular  song.  In  one  version 
Al  Green  sings,  “Hold  me,  love  me,  please  me, 
tease  me.”  Going  to  the  river— “Take  me  to  the 
river,  wash  me  in  the  water”— also  shows  a desire 
for  renewal  and  redemption,  which  applies  to 
every  gambler. 

Alson  believes  that  a writer’s  sensibility  is  an 
advantage  in  understanding  people  at  a poker 
table,  and  in  this  book  he  demonstrates  that, 
indeed,  this  is  true.  While  not  every  good  poker 
player  has  the  ability  to  be  a good  writer,  most 
writers  have  a way  of  seeing  what  others  try  to 
keep  hidden  below  the  surface.  Alson  describes  a 
key  hand  in  the  book.  Alson  has  a fairly  weak 
hand.  He  had  flopped  a top  pair  with  a very 
weak  kicker.  He  made  a bet,  his  opponent  raised, 
and  Alson  called.  Then,  on  the  turn  card,  which 
did  not  appreciably  improve  the  board,  the  other 
player  made  a big  bet.  Alson  had  to  decide  if  he 


was  beaten  or  not.  He  stared  him  down.  After 
about  a minute  of  silence,  the  big  bettor  began 
to  make  utterances.  After  long  pauses,  Alson 
observed,  people  often  feel  a need  to  fill  that 
void,  and  this  bettor  filled  the  void  with  babble. 
What  he  was  saying  did  not  make  sense  to  Alson, 
and  he  knew  he  had  won  this  particular  hand. 

Alson  did  not  win  the  World  Series  of  Poker, 
but  he  did  win  Alice’s  hand.  The  wedding  took 
place  during  the  fall  of  2006  in  Provincetown.  I 
was  there,  witness  to  a most  poignant  ceremony. 
It  seemed  entirely  natural  for  them  to  get  mar- 
ried on  the  flats  at  low  tide  in  bare  feet,  the  wind 
tossing  the  long  hair  of  the  bridesmaids,  and 
rustling  the  fabric  of  their  long  dresses.  A hurri- 
cane was  forecast  to  hit  Provincetown  earlier  in 
the  day,  but  it  veered  off  at  the  last  minute.  The 
dark  skies  parted,  and  a luminous,  mother-of- 
pearl  mist  descended  on  the  lucky  couple.  The 
author  has  been  coming  to  Provincetown  for 
fifty  years,  and  says  he  can  not  imagine  his  life 
without  this  place,  where  his  daughter,  Eden 
River,  now  runs  barefoot  on  the  flats. 

The  cover  image  on  Alson’s  book  depicts  a 
dried-up,  bone-strewn  riverbed,  telling  the  story 
of  those  who  lose  the  faith,  who  are  abandoned 
by  the  gambling  gods.  And  then  we  come  to  the 
name  of  Alson’s  daughter,  Eden  River.  Perhaps 
“Take  me  to  the  river”  is  a call  to  go  home,  and 
references  the  ultimate  dedication  to  family  that 
supercedes  any  card  game? 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown 
Arts. 
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Elegy  for  Sam  Emerson 

By  Hilary  Masters 

Southern  Methodist  University  Press,  2006 

WHAT  DRAWS  ME  to  Hilary  Masters?  Is  it  that 
Sam  Emerson,  the  eponymous  hero  in  his  latest 
novel,  hits  a responsive  chord?  Many  of  us  out 
there  in  life’s  waning  time  span  have  walked 
miles  in  his  moccasins.  He’s  been  married  and 
disillusioned;  he’s  affected  by  the  scars  caused  by 
family;  he’s  smart  but  often  self-defeated;  women 
get  the  better  of  him;  he’s  cynical  but  with  a hid- 
den soft  spot  in  his  heart.  We  love  him  because 
he’s  us.  How  many  of  us  old-timers  can  relate? 
And  women  love  the  hard-bitten  tough  guy  with 
a heart  of  gold.  It’s  the  same  reason  Humphrey 
Bogart’s  Casablanca  still  draws  us  in.  Truman 
Capote,  who  scripted  Beat  the  Devil , refers  to  Bog- 
art (or  Bogie,  as  we  like  to  say)  in  the  film  as  a 
middle-aged  vagabond.  That’s  Sam  Emerson  to  a 
T.  He’s  more  Bogie  than  Bogie. 

Sam  runs  a high-class  restaurant  high  above 
the  three  rivers  in  Pittsburgh.  It’s  not  the  north 
shore  of  Africa  and  no  war  is  going  on,  but  it’ll 
have  to  do  and  suits  the  roving,  middle-aged 
Sam.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  it’s  just  where  he’s 
ended  up.  It’s  a kind  of  Rick’s  Place,  called  Sam’s 
Place  here,  without  gambling  and  sought-after 
cartes  d’identite  but  with  sought-after  grub  and  a 
great  view.  While  there’s  no  black  Sam  tickling 
the  ivories  in  As  Time  Goes  By,  Sam  Emerson  has 
an  avuncular  black  partner  named  Sterling 
handing  out  advice  in  the  background.  Through- 
out the  book,  there  is  nostalgia  for  what  once  was 
and  what  might  have  been. 

Sam  does  not  have  an  Ingrid  Bergman,  with 
big  lips  and  a big  hat,  as  a lost  love  coming  back. 
He  has  had  and  lost  Amanda  as  a wife  because  she 
cannot  hack  Pittsburgh  or  Sam’s  romantic 
attachment  to  it.  She  is  too  sensible.  Through 
most  of  the  book,  though,  there  is  Phoebe,  who 
captures  his  attention  and  ours.  She  is  much 
younger  than  Sam  and  has  a young  son.  Sam 
lusts  after  her  and  tries  to  go  through  the  tricks  of 
seduction,  but  those  middle-aged  bones  creak 
and  his  energy  and  understanding  of  what’s 
going  on  in  a woman  have  diminished.  Phoebe  is 
his  lover  but  that  doesn’t  guarantee  that  she  will 
stick  around.  Does  this  sound  familiar?  Gentle- 
men, can  we  relate? 

There  is  an  elephant  in  the  room,  too.  That 
elephant  is  the  fact  that  Hilary  Masters  is  the  son 
of  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  the  august  author  and  poet 
who  wrote  Spoon  River  Anthology.  We  know  we 
should  dismiss  this  fact  when  considering  the 
current  book,  but  cannot.  What  a life  Masters’s 
father  led,  too— a Chicago  lawyer  manque  who 
practiced  with  Clarence  Darrow,  left  his  wife  and 
three  children,  and  fled  to  New  York  with  a much 
younger  woman  who  then  became  Hilary’s 
mother.  For  those  of  us  who  have  read  Last 
Stands,  the  incomparable  memoir  of  Hilary  Mas- 
ters’s experiences  growing  up,  we  definitely  can- 
not forget  his  personal  history.  Fittingly,  or 
strangely  enough,  the  mother  in  his  current  book 
takes  over.  It  is  as  much  about  her  as  it  is  about 
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her  son,  Sam.  She  is  an  actress  who  flirts  around 
the  edges  of  fame,  surviving  through  appear- 
ances in  many  soap  operas  on  TV,  and  ends  up  as 
a teacher  in  a small  Pennsylvania  college.  Sam 
follows  her  around  and  buries  her  at  the  end,  lit- 
erally as  well  as  figuratively.  His  father  is  an 
acclaimed  photographer  who  dies  in  Europe,  and 
whose  grave  Sam  seeks  out  in  France  at  the  end 
of  the  story.  He  barely  figures  in  the  novel. 

In  Last  Stands,  Hilary  Masters  told  us  about 
being  shuttled  between  his  parents’  bohemian 
New  York  life  and  that  of  his  irascible  grandpar- 
ents (on  his  mother’s  side)  in  Kansas  City.  In  Sam 
Emerson,  we  have  Sam  following  in  the  wake  of  his 
mother’s  devil-may-care  lifestyle.  Everything  will 
work  out.  Don’t  worry.  Sam  sleeps  on  improvised 
beds,  eats  in  the  Automat,  roller  skates  on  the 
avenues  and  streets.  It  is  the  Old  New  York,  where 
the  el  lumbers  by  and  ratdes  the  windows.  It  is 
Twenty-third  Street,  where  the  Chelsea  Hotel 
houses  artist  and  player  and  musician.  In  List 
Stands,  Masters  tells  of  being  brought  by  his  father 
to  the  McBumey  Y across  from  the  Chelsea.  There, 
at  that  time,  it  was  an  all-male  domain,  where  no 
one  in  the  pool  wore  a bathing  suit,  let  alone  gog- 
gles and  a rubber  cap.  Old  New-  York.  There,  across 
from  the  Herald  Trib , was  Bleak’s,  where  writers 
and  actors,  usually  under  the  influence,  held  forth. 
Hilary’s  famous  father  w-as  given  high  tribute. 
Sam’s  mother  is  given  the  same  when  she  goes 
there,  Sam  in  tow.  Sam  accepts  it  as  a way  of  life, 
the  way  a farm  boy  accepts  cows  in  a pasture. 

Much  of  the  style  for  Sam  Emerson  can  also  be 
found  in  List  Stands.  It’s  how  Masters  works,  be  it 
in  a novel  or  a memoir.  He  is  superb  at  transitions. 
He  glides  like  a perfect  skater  between  time  and 
place  and  memory.  He  crosses  between  resent- 
ment and  nostalgia  w-ith  the  flick  of  an  eye.  We 
might  be  in  Pittsburgh  one  moment,  and  then 
effortlessly  find  ourselves  backstage  at  a Broad- 
way play.  We  could  be  at  the  Players  Club  on 
Gramercy  Park,  and  then  suddenly  be  reduced  to 
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sleeping  on  a cot  in  a strange  apartment  his  moth- 
er has  found  for  him.  This  may  be  how  the  mind 
works,  but  Masters  is  one  of  the  few  writers  who 
can  make  it  work  on  paper.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  Masters  does  not  write  page-turners.  He  is 
not  a magician  with  plot.  In  fact,  because  of  con- 
stant transitions  and  the  fluidness  of  time,  Sam 
Emerson  may  be  opened  nearly  anywhere  without 
losing  any  forward  motion.  You’re  not  rushing  to 
find  out  whafi s going  to  happen  next.  You’re  just 
captured  by  the  moment,  by  fresh  details  that  can 
explain  more  about  what  makes  Sam  Emerson,  or 
indeed  Hilary  Masters,  run. 

Nuggets  crop  up  in  Sam  Emerson  out  of  the 
blue.  If  you  skip  around  too  much  you  might 
miss  some  defining  gems— such  as  the  antics  of 
Sam’s  mother,  Edie  Olson.  In  Puritanical  Ameri- 
ca, Sam’s  theatrical  mother  is  liberated,  at  least 
around  Sam.  She  thinks  nothing  about  parading 
around  naked  in  front  of  him.  She  instructs  him 


in  female  nomenclature  and  explains  better  than 
any  manual  the  practicalities  of  menstruation. 
Whether  there  will  be  hang-ups  later  for  him,  or 
the  absence  thereof,  is  for  the  reader  to  decide. 

It  is  clear  that  his  early  years  of  being  uproot- 
ed, and  shunted  from  here  to  there,  is  the  wound 
that  never  heals,  that,  in  Edmund  Wilson’s  criti- 
cal way  of  thinking,  makes  Hilary  Masters  an 
artist  and  gives  him  his  basic  material.  It’s  how 
Dickens’s  having  to  work  in  the  blacking  factory 
as  a young  boy  gave  him  his  never-healing  wound 
and  the  gift  of  artistic  material.  Given  the  cards 
he  was  dealt,  Masters  could  have  turned  out  far 
worse.  In  fact,  he  has  triumphed.  He  is  an  artist  in 
his  own  right  as  well  as  a chip  off  the  old  block. 

JOHN  BOWERS  is  the  author  of,  among  many  books, 
The  Colony,  a description  of  the  writer’s  workshop  in 
Illinois  where  he  learned  his  trade.  He  teaches  creative 
writing  at  Columbia  and  Wilkes  Universities. 
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To  wanda: 

The  1st  61  Years 

A Collection  of  Memoirs  from 
Childhood  to  Cronehood 
By  Towanda  de  Nagy 

Towanda’s  Elfworks,  2006 

I LOVE  A GUILTY’  PLEASURE.  Who  doesn’t  like 
the  leftover  slice  of  Spiritus  pizza  right  out  of  the 
refrigerator  in  the  mormng?  Or  snatching  a piece 
of  fallen  candy  from  the  street  a day  after  the  Car- 
nival parade?  Or  just  being  in  Provincetown  for 
longer  than  you  had  planned  on? 

Towanda:  The  1st  61  Years  is  such  a pleasure.  It 
is  like  reading  Patrick  Dennis’s  Auntie  Marne,  but 


instead  of  wanting  to  whip  up  a fresh  batch  of 
martinis  and  have  someone  light  up  your  ciga- 
rette, you  immediately  want  to  walk  the  dunes 
barefoot  and  taste  the  pungent  flavor  of  stew 
made  from  so-called  “trash”  fish.  Towanda,  like 
Auntie  Marne,  is  no  mere  reading  experience  but  a 
ticket  back  in  time.  Transportation  back  to 
Provmcetown’s  heyday  is  provided  by  de  Nagy’s 
memoir  and  the  journey  is  delightful. 

She  wrote  and  lovingly  illustrated  her  book  as 
an  homage  not  only  to  her  life  but  to  Province- 
town.  It  is  refreshingly  told  without  pretense, 
political  correctness,  ora  mean  streak.  It  just  is  de 
Nagy’s  story  and  she  invites  you  to  come  along.  If 
you  accept  the  invitation,  and  you  simply  must, 
you  will  get  not  so  much  a glimpse  into  “old” 
Provincetown,  as  an  immersion  into  the  past. 
The  Cape  light’s  texture,  the  air’s  mild  salt  taste 
are  punctuated  with  Provincetown’s  artists,  scal- 
lywags, and  other  people  of  dubious  repute  (who 
are  the  best  kind). 

This  book  is  a charm.  It  does  not  brag  or  pan- 
der, but  tells  the  story  of  a remarkable  woman 
and  her  life  in  Provincetown,  and  does  so  with 
the  joy  of  someone  who  knows  the  value  of  hap- 
piness. She  talks  of  her  lovers,  her  kids,  her 
music,  and  the  damn  tourists.  De  Nagy  makes  it 
perfectly  clear,  and  I tend  to  agree,  that  a tourist 
town  would  be  so  much  better  off  without  the 
necessary  damn  tourists.  Sadly,  it  doesn’t  quite 
work  out  that  way,  and  de  Nagy  knows  it,  but 
that  doesn’t  mean  she  likes  it. 

Towanda:  The  1st  61  Years  is  not  just  a book,  but 
an  experience.  No  one  except  someone  like  de 
Nagy  can  capture  the  truth  about  Provincetown. 
She  did  not  have  to  research  her  wonderful  book; 
she  simply  lived  it.  Forget  about  Michael  Cun- 
ningham’s myopic  Land’s  End:  A Walk  in  Province- 
town  or  Peter  Manso’s  clinically  accurate  diatribe 
Ptown:  Art,  Sex,  and  Money  on  the  Outer  Cape  as 
books  that  reflect  the  history,  culture,  and  people 
of  the  town  at  the  end  of  the  world.  They  were 
mere  fabrications  to  entice  and  line  a few  already 
well-lined  pockets.  Towanda:  The  1st  61  Years  is  the 
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real  book  to  read.  It  is  without  pretense.  It  is  a 
story  told  with  love  and  it  is  told  well. 

So  kick  off  your  shoes,  walk  barefoot  in  the 
sand,  and  sniff  the  breeze  off  of  Cape  Cod  Bay. 
Or  better  yet,  get  your  copy  of  Towanda  and  keep 
it  for  a cold  winter’s  night  when  you  need  a little 
sunshine. 

RICHARD  S.  FERRI’s  latest  novel,  Confessions  of  a 
Male  Nurse,  won  several  awards  and  made  people 
scared  to  get  sick.  He  was  rather  pleased  with  himself.  He 
also  rants  on  occasion  on  National  Public  Radio,  giving 
fuel  to  those  who  want  to  overturn  the  First  Amendment. 
You  may  taunt  him  at  www.richardferri.com. 
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The  Fifth  Annual  Conference  of 


The  Norman  Mailer  Society 

will  be  held  in  Provincetown  on  October  11-13,  2007 

Conference  Theme:  Mailer  the  Novelist 


The  conference  will  include  panel  discussions,  papers  and 
dramatic  presentations  focusing  on  Mr.  Mailer’s  novels,  from 
The  Naked  and  the  Dead  (1948)  to  The  Castle  in  the  Forest  (2007),  and  will 
be  highlighted  by  an  evening  reading  (Saturday  October  13)  by  Mr.  Mailer 
at  the  Provincetown  Theater.  Other  sessions  will  be  held  at  the 
Provincetown  Inn,  Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  and  Berta  Walker  Gallery. 
Registration  is  $100,  and  includes  continental  breakfast,  catered  lunch  and 
admission  to  all  panels  and  Mr.  Mailer’s  reading.  Annual  Society  dues  are 
$30  ($10  for  students),  and  include  a subscription  to  The  Mailer  Review. 

Keynote  speaker:  Lee  Siegel,  senior  editor  of  the  New  Republic,  author 
of  Falling  Ujnvards:  Essays  in  Defense  of  the  Imagination  (2006)  and  the  recent 
New  York  Times  Book  Review  essay  on  Mailer. 

To  join  the  society  and  register  for  the  conference,  send  your  check,  made 
out  to  The  Norman  Mailer  Society,  to  David  H.  Light,  Treasurer,  75  Jennings 
Lane,  Windham,  CT  06280.  Email  dlight@snet.net.  Registrations  will  also  be 
accepted  at  the  conference  headquarters,  the  Provincetown  Inn. 

For  complete  information,  go  to  www.nomianmailersociety.com. 

A limited  number  of  seats  to  Mr.  Mailer's  reading  on  the  13^'  at  7:30  p.m. 
will  be  sold  on  the  night  of  the  reading  to  non-members. 


"There  was 
that  law  of  life 
so  cruel  and  so 
just  which 
demanded  that 
one  must  grow 
or  pay  more  for 
remaining  the 
same. " 

The  Deer  Park 
(1955) 


SUFFOLK  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCES 

Beacon  Hill 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02114-4280 


The  Suffolk  University  Poetry  Center 
Mildred  F.  Sawyer  Library 
73  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


Among  our  2006-200' 


7 visiting  writers: 


James  Carroll 
Martha  Collins 
Nguyen  Duy 
Nguyen  Quang  Thieu 
Richard  Fein 
Robert  Hass 
Larry  Heinemann 
George  Kalogeris 
Ann  Killough 


Robert  Hass 
Maxine  Hong  Kingston 
Frannie  Lindsay 
Mary  O’Donoghue 
Grace  Paley 
David  Rivard 
Vijay  Seshadri 
Helen  Vendler 
Jay  Wright 


Readings  are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 
For  more  information,  go  to 
www.suffolkuniversity.edu 


SALAMANDER 

a magazine  for  poetry,  fiction,  & memoirs 
41  Temple  Street,  Boston 

Some  of  our  award- 
winning writers: 

Jane  Brox  Justin  Cronin 
Peter  Ho  Davies  Eamon 
Grennan  Rachel  Hadas 
Katia  Kapovich  Jhumpa 
Lahiri  Phillis  Levin  Yiyun 
Li  Fred  Marchant  Gail 
Mazur  Philip  Nikolayev 
Linda  Pastan  Jacquelyn 
Pope  Ira  Sadoff  Don 

Share  Laurie  Sheck  Jean  Valentine  Afaa  M.  Weaver 


For  more  information,  go  to 


www.salamandermag.org 
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Kentucky  Rain 

By  Charlotte  Jerace 

BookSurge  Publishing,  2006 

IT’S  BEEN  SAID  THAT  age  is  cruel,  and  a mind 
is  a terrible  thing  to  lose.  In  Charlotte  Jerace’s 
Kentucky  Rain , age  is  also  free-spirited,  dangerous, 
beautiful,  heartbreaking,  and  hilarious.  And  the 
loss  of  a mind  leads  literally  to  a fortune  found. 

Which  isn’t  to  sayjerace  takes  a Pollyanna  view 
of  the  family  nightmare  that  is  Alzheimer’s  dis- 
ease. Rather,  the  novel  lays  it  bare,  beginning  when 
Sophia  MacDougal,  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
her  mother’s  flight  at  a Pnnce  Edward  Island  air- 
port, instead  receives  word  that  Canadian  Moun- 
ties  have  taken  her  mother,  Agatha  Vorelli,  into 
custody  for  her  refusal  to  unhand  the  open  bottle 
of  whiskey  she’d  smuggled  onto  the  plane.  From 
here,  the  story  takes  flight  in  its  own  way,  embark- 
ing on  a journey  from  Pnnce  Edward  Island 
toward  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  Sophia  has 
promised  to  present  Agatha,  who  herself  is  slated 
to  present  a generations-old  journal  to  the  Blue- 
grass  State’s  most  blue-blooded  organization. 
And,  after  that,  to  realize  her  lifelong  dream  to 
attend  the  Kentucky  Derby. 

As  road  trips  go,  however,  this  one  is  bound 
for  repeated  derailment,  as  their  southbound 
voyage  travels  through  cross  sections  of  diverse 
American  life,  never  without  incident:  over- 
weight diner  patrons,  grazing  cows,  IMAX  movie 
viewers,  a phone-sex  operator— all,  among  oth- 
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ers,  are  subjected  to  the  addled  honesty  of 
Agatha’s  failing  mind.  As  for  Sophia,  the  task  of 
cleaning  up  each  episode’s  aftermath  falls  solely 
on  her,  as  does  the  far  more  devastating  fallout 
that  accompanies  her  increasing  realization  of 
just  how  afflicted  her  mother  truly  is.  Making 
matters  worse,  Sophia’s  siblings— her  brother, 
who’s  an  East  Coast  lawyer;  and  her  sister,  a West 
Coast  bisexual— refuse  to  believe  their  mother  is 
as  unwell  as  Sophia  claims.  Only  Sophia’s  niece 


Fiona,  fresh  out  of  rehab  and  seven  months 
pregnant,  comes  to  Sophia  and  Agatha’s  aid, 
bringing  an  extra  set  of  hands  to  the  trip,  as  well 
as  her  own  family  scars,  and  a flatulent  bulldog. 

Against  considerable  odds,  made  longer  when 
Sophia  breaks  her  foot,  the  three  women  arrive  in 
Louisville,  where  Agatha  expects  to  find  her  hus- 
band waiting  for  her,  despite  the  fact  he’s  been 
dead  for  years.  Sophia  and  Fiona,  meanwhile, 
expect  Agatha’s  presentation  to  the  Louisville 
Histoncal  Society  to  be  a calamity.  What  they 
can’t  possibly  expect  is  what  actually  happens  the 
night  of  the  presentation,  when  Agatha  steps  to 
the  podium  and  overcomes  her  condition  in  a 
most  unique  and  dramatic  way,  and  the  following 
day  at  Churchill  Downs,  where  this  year’s  run- 
ning of  the  Kentucky  Derby,  “The  Fastest  Two 
Minutes  in  Sports,”  meets  the  hat-stealing,  bet- 
placing, odds-bucking  mind  of  Agatha  Vorelli. 

A sweeping  tale  of  mortality,  nostalgia,  and 
family,  this  novel  takes  readers  on  a road  trip  of 
their  own,  to  places  on  earth  where  they  too  have 
always  wanted  to  go,  as  well  as  places  in  life  they 
hope  they  never  see.  At  both  extremes,  and  in 
between,  lay  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

Perhaps  age  is  indeed  cruel.  Or  maybe,  above 
all,  age  is  the  mark  of  a life  well  lived.  Either  way, 
in  Kentucky  Rain,  if  s the  uniting  force  of  a story 
well  told. 

ROB  KEAN  is  the  author  o/'The  Pledge  (Warner 
Boolzs,  2000).  A resident  of  Truro,  he  is  working  on  a 
new  novel. 
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The  Maytrees 

By  Annie  Dillard 

HarperCollins,  2007 

ANNIE  DILLARD,  A Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
essayist  and  poet  and  “walker”  (as  she  once 
described  herself)  “with  a background  in  theolo- 
gy and  a penchant  for  quirky  facts,”  has  written 
another  novel,  The  Maytrees,  her  second,  which  is 
every  bit  as  engaging  and  ambitious  as  her  star- 
tling debut  in  the  genre  fifteen  years  ago.  As  with 
her  first  novel,  The  Living,  about  the  Lummi, 
Skagit,  and  Nooksack  Indians  of  the  Washing- 
ton Territory  during  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  one  of  the  principal  characters  of 
The  Maytrees  is  its  setting— specifically,  the  tip  of 
Cape  Cod,  “that  exposed  and  mineral  sandspit” 
that  “still  seems  antiquity’s  very  surface.”  And 
not  only  Provincetown  and  the  sea-ensorcelled 
dunes,  but  the  pnmordtally  lambent  night-sky 
across  which  the  march  of  constellations  mark 
the  ages.  For  that  matter,  during  the  1940s  and 
the  three  succeeding  decades  through  which  we 
follow  the  Maytrees’  dance  of  love  (at  times  to  the 
swell  of  full-orchestral  allegro,  at  others  to  a 
dirge),  moments  flash  out  of  that  antiquity  from 
a historical  epoch  when  Nauset  and  Pamet 
natives  farmed  the  self-same  land  and  sea,  effus- 
ing a sense  of  the  past  into  the  novel’s  present 
and  positing,  lightly  and  deftly,  a simultaneity  of 
ages  that  sustains  us  in  the  breathless  wonder  of 
Dillard’s  cosmology. 

Indeed,  the  generosity  of  the  inquisitive  imag- 
ination that  we  have  come  to  expect  from  Dil- 
lard’s work,  no  matter  the  genre,  enlivens  this 
novel  in  dazzling  symmetrical  abundance.  There 
are  the  transcendental  insights,  the  riff  of  medi- 
tations on  the  violence  and  grace  of  the  natural 
world,  the  treasure  trove  of  cherished  detail,  the 
deep  and  earnest  sentiment  erupting  out  of  what 
Washington  Post  writer  Charles  Trueheart  called 
the  “acrobatic  thinking  that  drives  the  free-verse 
of  her  prose.”  He  was  commenting  on  her  mem- 
oir, An  American  Childhood,  but  the  description 
fits  the  rich  comportment  of  The  Maytrees. 

The  subject  is  love  and  death,  and  love  in 
death,  as  it  plays  out  in  the  courtship  and  mar- 
riage of  the  eponymous  protagonists,  Toby  and 
Lou  Maytree.  Theirs  is  a relationship  bom  of  a 
conversation  of  silences  during  a walk  through 
the  loping  shore  of  the  dunes,  a consorting  of 
selves  and  the  harmoniously  silent  land  where 
sandcrests  “trace  catenary  curves  against  the  sky.” 
Lou  hadn’t  let  herself  get  this  close  to  a man  in 
years,  not  since  being  jilted  by  a reckless  cellist 
named  Pnmo  Dial;  her  beauty  (she  looks  like 
Ingrid  Bergman)  had  protected  her  from  touch. 
But  she  had  always  “Irked  loving,”  and  lets  herself 
t.T  for  Maytree,  a poet  who  “hauled  lines  of  poet- 
ty  like  buned  barbed  wire  with  his  bare  hands”— 

g poems  hectic  with  symbolic  trigonometry 
nd  philosophical  palpitations.  It  is  her  spare 
'aments  on  one  of  them  that  tip  him,  already 
ttering,  into  the  long  free  fall  of  falling  in  love, 
where  Lou  joins  him,  or  had  already  been  waiting. 
They  marry  and  establish  residency  in  the  ever- 
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after  that  is  the  promise  of  love. 

Free  time  is  so  valuable  to  them  that  neither 
is  willing  to  sacrifice  it  for  a job.  Lou  owns  their 
house  (bequeathed  by  her  mother)  and  Maytree, 
trained  in  carpentry,  picks  up  cash  by  moving 
houses  for  friends  and  slapping  on  additions, 
when  circumstance  and  whim  allow.  They  own 
no  car  or  television  set.  They  read  novels  as 
though  famished  for  story  and  make  love,  end- 
lessly famished  for  one  another.  Maytree  com- 
poses his  verse;  Lou  paints  and  reads.  They 
dance  in  the  kitchen  to  music  from  the  radio. 
They  summer  in  their  shack  by  the  water  and 
they  winter  in  town.  When  a son  is  born  to  them, 
Petie,  they  learn  another  love  to  enthrall  the  one 
that  enthralls  them— or  at  least  Lou  does.  They 
have  their  place  in  the  world  and  a community 
of  good  friends— social  thinkers,  mostly  (unlike 
them)— a bohemian  mix  with  names  like  Old  Flo 
Proto  and  Crazy  Joe  and  Cornelius  Blue  and 
Sooner  Roy,  who  read  and  debate  and  hold  forth 
on  issues  of  the  day  and  follow  the  Red  Sox  “in 
frenzies  terrible  to  behold.”  There  is  Deary  High- 
toe,  a nymph  of  the  dunes  who  marries  a succes- 
sion of  men  who  drift  onto  the  Cape— a New 
York  painter,  an  Azorean  fisherman,  a Rocky 
Mountain  abstractionist— sadly  releasing  each, 
as  if  having  to  toss  prize  catches  back  into  the 
water.  Reevadare  Weaver,  who  has  turned  such 
catch-and-release  into  an  art,  chides  Lou’s  ecsta- 
sy with  quips  about  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
love,  which  she,  Reevadare,  has  mastered  and 
appears  to  revel  in.  The  exotic  lives  of  these  two 
friends  tempt  Lou  to  believe  that  true  love  comes 
and  goes,  that  love  burns  brightly  and  then 
burns  out.  Hadn’t  her  own  father  run  off  with 
her  mother’s  sister? 

But  she  is  certain  that  she  and  Maytree  know 
something  that  these  people  do  not  know.  For 
Toby  Maytree,  his  wife’s  face  is  his  “eyes’  home”; 
he  writes  as  much  (and  more)  in  his  notebook. 
For  Lou,  when  her  husband  awakes  beside  her, 
“the  room  gets  smarter.”  Their  marriage  is 


unique,  so  they  believe,  and  both  regard  each 
other  in  “the  long  way  of  longing  and  knowledge, 
and  the  longer  way  of  love.” 

But  when  their  love  does  drift— or  Toby  does,  i 
up  the  coast  to  Maine,  with  Deary  of  the  dunes— 
the  novel  shifts  toward  the  fictive  investigation 
for  which  all  of  this  courtly  passion  was  pro- 
logue, and,  with  the  precision  tooling  of  Dillard’s 
language,  open-heart  surgery  is  performed  on 
the  subject  at  hand.  Anyone  can  fall  in  love;  ifs 
like  catching  a virus  that  is  out  there  waiting  to 
be  caught.  But  actually  loving ? Living  with  the 
swarms  of  small  hurts,  the  slow  diminution  of 
passion,  pettiness,  boredom,  betrayal,  abandon- 
ment, and  the  utter  emptiness  of  waking  up  one 
day  to  find  yourself  “holding  one  end  of  a love”? 
Well,  that’s  something  else  altogether,  and  Dil- 
lard plunges  us  headlong  into  whatever  it  is— or 
at  least  what  it  becomes  for  the  Maytrees. 

As  she  does,  each  detail  feels  essential  in  its 
precise  and  poetic  rendering.  The  story  moves  for- 
ward in  simple  declarative  sentences  conveying 
the  most  complex  inferences,  so  many  of  them 
thrumming  with  the  urgency  of  crescendo,  as  if 
each  were  as  urgent  as  the  next,  leaning  ever  fur- 
ther into  the  inner  essences  of  these  lives.  At 
times,  there  seems  to  be  no  hierarchy  of  signifi- 
cance, so  that  the  novel  itself  seems  to  live  entire- 
ly in  its  own  climax.  The  effect  is  that  reading  The 
Maytrees  tutors  us  in  the  habit  of  paying  attention 
to  life,  not  only  as  it  teems  on  the  page  through 
the  decades  of  a difficult  love,  but  beyond— in  our 
own  stones,  as  it  were— and  not  only  life  as  we 
might  wish  it  to  be,  but  life  as  it  is,  or  as  it  tends  to 
be,  our  romantic  illusions  notwithstanding.  In 
The  Maytrees  it  is  to  say:  love  changes.  It  fades.  Or, 
more  precisely,  that  the  love  in  fallmg-in-love  is 
not  the  love  we  end  up  living  with,  if  we  stick 
around  (and  sometimes  even  when  we  don’t),  but 
a way  to  it.  Ifs  where  the  Maytrees  arrive  after 
fourteen  years  of  diminishing  ecstasies. 

There  is  no  ax  grinding,  no  posing,  no  sancti- 
mony; only  a careful  and  earnest  excavation  of 
what  might  be  true  regarding  love’s  immense 
complexities— philosophical,  psychological,  soci- 
ological, spiritual— in  a world  shadowed  by  death. 
We  experience  this  brilliant  mquiry-through- 
story  by  way  of  alternating  points  of  view— 
Maytree’s  in  Maine,  Lou’s  back  on  the  Cape,  and 
that  of  their  son,  Petie,  who  grows  from  child- 
hood into  his  own  character,  becomes  “Pete,”  goes 
off  to  sea  instead  of  college,  marries,  carries  the 
wound  of  his  father’s  abandonment  nobly— or  as 
nobly  as  he  can— wondering  how  love  for  a father, 
if  love  it  is,  can  exist  in  silence.  Time  passes  but 
heals  none  of  the  wounds,  and  in  fact  we  are 
tempted  to  see  that  the  wounds  themselves 
become  part  of  what  love  finally  might  be. 
Through  the  Maytrees  (their  surname  the  most 
common  folk  name  for  the  hawthorn,  symbolic 
of  the  heart),  we  slowly  comprehend  how  aging, 
in  the  decrepitude  it  visits  on  the  body  in  time, 
can,  in  its  process,  season  people  to  fuller  selves. 
Lou,  for  one,  in  her  long  meditations  in  deep  soli- 
tude, wakes  into  the  nature  of  an  elusive  and  dif-  , 
ficult  comprehension  of  life— or  at  least  her  life — 
and  comes  to  understand  (or  seems  to  come  to 
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understand)  that,  if  this  is  wisdom,  or  something 
in  her  youth  she  used  to  call  wisdom,  then  its 
nature  is  indeed  sadness.  (Sadder  hut  wiser?  she 
asks  herself.  Why  not  happier  and  wiser?) 

All  this  is  put  to  the  ultimate  test  (as  is  life  and 
all  it  holds)  by  the  inevitable  prospect  of  the  body’s 
decay  and  pending  death.  Lou’s  catharsis— and  it  is 
hers  of  all  the  characters  that  receives  the  novel’s 
greatest  focus— does  not  come  with  age  but  during 
her  aging  in  a willful  process  of  trying  not  to  live  in 
misery.  Like  Diogenes,  she  takes  great  pains  “to 
keep  outside  the  world’s  acceleration”— so  much 
of  that  world  being,  as  Diogenes  saw  it,  a market- 
place of  things  for  which  we  have  no  need.  She  lets 
go  her  ties  with  people  she  does  not  like  and 
ignores  what  does  not  interest  her,  and: 

with  those  blows,  she  opened  her  days  like  a 
pinata.  A hundred  freedoms  fell  on  her.  She 
hitched  free  years  to  her  lifespan  like  a kite 
tail.  Everyone  envied  her  the  time  she  had, 
not  noticing  they  had  equal  time. 

Indeed,  something  like  wisdom  does  visit  her. 
Not  because  she  has  been  deeply  hurt  by  her  hus- 
band’s abandonment  and  is,  so  many  years  later, 


at  a safe  enough  distance  to  congratulate  herself, 
finally  out  of  the  orbit  of  the  love/betrayal  that 
did  the  job,  but  because  she  willfully  remains  in  that 
orbit , using  the  Pilgrim  Monument  as  axis  for  her 
daily  meditative  confrontation  of  what  it  was  or 
is  still— this  love  they  had  or  have— studying  its 
maddening  vicissitudes  as  one  might  gaze  at  the 
stars  lighting  eternity.  Toby  is  no  longer  in  her 
proximate  life  but  something  remains.  Lou  still 
“feels”  greetings  from  him  in  Maine.  She  sends 
letters  into  his  vast  silence.  She  forgives,  even  to 
the  point  of  taking  in  the  prodigal  couple  at  their 
moment  of  need— indeed,  inviting  them  before 
she  knew  their  need.  (“What  was  solitude  for, 
anyway,”  she  muses,  “if  not  to  foster  decency?”) 
And  both  of  them  were,  after  all,  her  friends. 

All  of  this  dances  recklessly  on  the  lip  of  sen- 
timentality, but  Dillard  doesn’t  fall  in.  With  her 
mastery  of  linguistic  inquisition,  we  come  to 
know  that  Lou’s  is  not  an  emotional  hiccup  of 
self-congratulatory  redemption,  or  one  of  those 
psychological  tricks  we  play  on  ourselves  to  anes- 
thetize us  from  pam,  but  an  understanding,  a 
kind  of  holiness  born  of  struggle,  and  of  a will 
prepared  for  what  challenges  it  may  bring.  It  is 
born,  too,  of  what  Eudora  Welty,  in  a review  of 


Dog  Years:  A Memoir 

By  Mark  Doty 

HarperCollins,  2007 

PROVINCETOWN  IS  A FOCUS  for  many 
things— painters  and  writers,  fishermen,  natural 
beauty  of  land  and  water,  carnivals,  and,  yes, 
dogs.  My  own  dog  has,  for  a dog,  a remarkable 
vocabulary,  consisting  mainly  of  the  names  of 
his  Provincetown  dog  friends. 

Provmcetown  has  also  been  a center  for  the 
tragedy  of  AIDS,  from  its  earliest  days,  when  it 
was  the  unknowable,  unrelievable  taker  of 
young  men,  and  women,  too,  who  had  come  so 
hopefully  to  live  in  this  gender-sensible  town. 

How  wonderful,  then,  that  the  remarkable 
Mark  Doty  has  given  us  this  account  of  both— 
the  joy  of  owning,  and  being  owned  by,  his  two 
dogs,  Arden  and  Beau,  and,  as  well,  the  slow, 
mirthless,  and  despairing  loss  of  his  partner, 
Wally.  And  then  the  dogs,  Beau  and  Arden.  And 
then,  another  slow  business,  the  battle  against 
the  grief  of  loss,  that  hollow  place. 

And  finally,  with  clean  courage,  recognizing 
the  harm  that  loss  leaves,  Doty  speaks  of  the 
havoc  grief  can  do  to  body  and  spirit,  and  its  ter- 
rible sediment,  depression.  And  the  battle  to 
deliver  oneself  to  life  once  more. 

Quite  a lot  of  stuff  in  a book  about  dogs. 

ONE  OF  THE  THINGS  that  has  been  constant 
about  Mark  Doty’s  work,  poetry  and  prose,  is  his 
intense  search  for  the  exact  word  or  phrase,  of 
whatever  issue,  which  will  lead  him  (and  us)  into 
the  very  furnace  of  its  meaning  within  the 


dog 

years 

mark  doty 


human  story.  It  might  be  the  color  of  the  inside 
of  a shell  of  a mussel  found  on  the  beach;  it 
might  be  the  recognition  that  the  heart  that  feels 
close  to  dying  might  not  die,  if  the  will  can  be  fed 
just  a little.  Or  it  might  be  remembering  a poem 
of  Dickinson’s  that  comes  to  him  at  a hard  hour, 
and  allows  him  to  revive,  to  become  excited  intel- 
lectually. He  has  this  gift,  to  love  dogs  who  (for 
me  too)  express  so  well  the  unqualified  and  unex- 
amined  happiness  of  being  alive,  leaping,  tum- 
bling people  on  the  sand  (Arden  does  this  to  me 
on  page  71);  but  also,  importantly,  to  seed 


Dillard’s  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  book  Pilgrim  At 
Tinker  Creek , called  the  then-young  writer’s  “fear- 
less and  unbridled  sense  of  wonder,”  and  intensi- 
ty of  experience  “that  she  seems  to  live  in  order  to 
declare.”  That  sensibility  is  taken  here  into  the 
later  years  of  her  characters,  and  celebrates  its 
possibilities  in  whatever  pilgrimage  we  have 
found  ourselves  on. 

Yeats— among  many  other  poets  and  artists— is 
evoked  in  these  pages,  with  the  image  of  the  old 
woman  in  his  poem  “When  You  Are  Old,”  who 
sits  at  the  hearth  with  a book  thinking  of  a love 
who  has  fled  and  hidden  his  face  “amid  a crowd 
of  stars.”  In  the  solitude  Lou  Maytree  cultivates, 
ever  more  present  in  the  novels  she  reads  than  at 
the  dinner  parties  of  the  society  around  her,  she 
wonders  to  herself,  “Why  waste  life’s  few  years  cul- 
tivating good  taste?  One  could  be  reading.” 

Yes,  sage  and  beautifully  written  novels  such 
as  Annie  Dillard’s  The  Maytrees,  where,  among  its 
pages,  we  might  allow  good  taste  to  cultivate  us. 

ROBERT  MOONEi' is  the  author  of  the  novel  Father  of 
the  Man  (Pantheon  Books , 2002 ) and  Senior  Fiction 
Editor  at  Etruscan  Press.  He  teaches  literature  and  writ- 
ing at  Washington  College  in  Chestertown,  Maryland. 


thoughts  of  the  mind  through  the  thoughts  of 
another  mind:  i.e.,  suddenly  Mark  Doty  leaves  his 
narrative  and  surrenders  himself  to  a poem  of 
Dickinson’s.  In  his  comments  following  the 
poem,  Doty  says: 

But  how  can  one  live,  being  battered  and 
blown  again  and  again?  How  does  one  keep 
agreeing  to  fall  in  love  over  the  long  haul  of 
erasure? 

Yes,  this  is  a book  about  two  dogs.  Minutely 
and  lovingly. 

And  so  much  else. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  our  most  exquisite 
poets,  funniness  and  despair  take  their  place, 
shadowed  by  one  creature  black,  and  one  crea- 
ture gold,  as  every  life  is.  It  is  the  story  of  love 
between  man  and  man,  and  man  and  beast,  that 
passeth  all  understanding. 

MARY  OLIVER,  a recipient  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and 
the  National  Book  Award,  was  featured  on  the  cover  of 
Provincetown  Arts  in  1995.  Her  article  annotating 
a group  of  photographs  celebrating  the  life  of  Molly  Mal- 
one Cook,  “ Friendship •,  Kindness,  and  the  Summer-Blue 
Harbor,  at  Its  Rise,  Only  a Few  Feet  Away,  ” appeared 
last  year  in  the  magazine.  Her  most  recent  collection  of 
poems  is  Thirst  (Beacon  Press,  2006).  She  lives  in 
Provincetown,  for  years  walking  her  dogs  on  the  beaches 
and  wooded  trails. 
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Sailing  Around  the  Room 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  BILLY  COLLINS  BY  JEFFREY  BRODRICK 


BILLY  COLLINS,  WHO  WAS  AMERICA’S  POET 
laureate  from  200 1 to  2003,  is  the  author  of  eight  books  of 
poetry,  popular  with  not  only  the  most  discerning  critics, 
but  also  a generation  ot  adolescents  discovering  the  pleas- 
ure of  poetry.  He  will  read  his  witty  and  hospitable  poems 
on  August  15  at  the  Congregationalist  Church  in  Wellfleet, 
at  an  event  sponsored  by  the  Truro  Center  for  the  Arts  at 
Castle  Hill,  which  honors  Collins  with  the  annual  Woody 
English  Distinguished  Artists  and  Writers  Chair. 

My  daughter,  who  has  always  hated  poetry,  shared  with  me  this  win- 
ter a book  of  poems  by  Billy  Collins,  Sailing  Alone  Around  the  Room, 
elated  especially  about  one  poem,  “Nostalgia,”  which  begins, 

Remember  the  1340  's?  We  were  doing  a dance  called  the  Catapult. 

You  always  wore  brown,  the  color  craze  of  the  decade, 
and  1 was  draped  in  one  of  those  capes  that  were  popular, 
the  ones  with  unicorns  and  pomegranates  in  needlework. 

Everyone  would  pause  for  beer  and  onions  in  the  afternoon, 

And  at  night  we  would  play  a game  called  “ Find  the  Cow.  ” 

Everything  was  hand-lettered  then,  not  like  today. 

Deft  and  daft  at  once,  Collins  transports  us  from  everyday  life  into  an 
enraptured,  often  absurd  world.  We  end  up  laughing,  for  starters. 
“Nostalgia”  is  meticulously  sketchy.  Reading  it  is  like  crashing  a party 
at  various  points  of  history,  or  walking  onto  a fabulous  set  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a play.  You  have  your  tapestry,  you  have  your  snacks,  you  have 
game,  you  have  your  killer  lingo,  so  talky,  so  flippant,  so  highly  droll. 
Touting  the  life  of  imagination,  he  details  the  richness  and  absurdity 
of  memory  and  fad,  and  how  quirky  and  sad  it  is  to  reminisce. 

or  shoot  me  back  to  1 922  or  1 941,  or  at  least  let  me 
recapture  the  serenity  of  last  month  when  we  picked 
berries  and  glided  through  afternoons  in  a canoe. 

I e-mailed  the  poet  one  morning  this  spring  and  was  delighted  to  find 
his  reply  on  my  computer  a few  days  later.  I boarded  a Peter  Pan  bus 
in  Barnstable  and  traveled  to  New  York  City  to  have  our  conversation. 
We  ended  up  talking  on  the  phone,  however,  since  he  was  leaving 
shortly  to  give  a reading  in  Seattle.  He  is  friendly  and  insightful.  We 
laughed  often. 

Do  you  remember  the  first  poem  you  ever  heard? 

I think  the  whole  business  gets  going  with  Mother  Goose.  I heard 
poems  on  the  wing— my  mother  used  to  recite  a lot  of  poetry  she  had 
memorized.  I used  to  hear  poems— snatches  of  them,  excerpts,  or  pas- 
sages—around  the  house.  She  wouldn’t  stand  up  at  a table  and  recite 
a poem,  but  when  a certain  event  would  take  place  she’d  have  a few 
certain  lines  of  poetry  to  accentuate  it. 


Do  you  remember  the  first  poem  you  wrote? 

Well,  I have  a couple  of  misty  memories  of  writing  something  down 
when  I was  probably  ten  or  eleven,  but  I suppose  it  was  the  usual  trau- 
ma of  adolescence  that  drove  me  to  poetry.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  hor- 
monal confusion,  what’s  added  to  that  is  your  conviction  that  the  feel- 
ings you’re  having  of  disorientation  and  alienation  or  confusion  are 
being  experienced  for  the  first  time  on  earth.  And  because  these  feelings 
are  completely  unique  with  you,  if  you  have  any  interest  in  language 
you  feel  you  shouldn’t  miss  this  opportunity  to  express  them  in 
words— because  they  might  not  be  felt  again  by  any  subsequent  human 
being.  Shortly  after  that,  you  realize  that  everything  you’ve  ever  felt  has 
been  felt  by  everybody  else,  and  that  your  way  of  expressing  it  is  the  least 
original  of  anybody’s.  And  then  you  just  pursue  it  from  there. 

Where  did  you  get  your  interest  in  language,  do  you  think? 

Probably  my  Catholic  education,  and  certainly  the  allure  of  prayer, 
the  sense  that  language  and  prayer  is  invested  with  a certain  power. 
And  also  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  a language,  Latin  in  this  case, 
which  you  don’t  understand,  but  at  the  same  time  is  very  moving.  As 
an  altar  boy— I mean  all  of  those  Latin  responses!  I barely  knew  three 
words.  Basically  the  responses  were  broken  down  into  syllables.  You 
would  memorize  these  Latin  responses,  syllable  by  syllable,  without 
knowing  what  you  were  saying,  and  it  was  fairly  close  to  talking  in 
tongues.  That  was  a key  in  my  upbringing.  Every  Saturday  I would 
either  be  serving  at  a wedding  or  a funeral,  and  of  course  they  are  cru- 
cial adult  ex-passages  or  experiences.  As  an  altar  boy  you  have  the 
benefit  of  being  invisible  to  everybody;  you  can  stand  there  and  hold 
your  candle  and  every  Saturday  watch  people  cry.  Sometimes  they’re 
crying  because  somebody  died,  and  sometimes  they’re  crying  because 
somebody  got  married.  As  a young  altar  boy,  it’s  a little  hard  to  tell 
the  difference.  You  just  knew  that  you  were  looking  through  a one- 
way mirror  into  a world  of  very,  very  traumatized  adults. 

What’s  your  favorite  part  of the  process  of  writing  poetry? 

Well,  it’s  the  journey,  the  building  of  curiosity,  of  where  this  thing  is 
going  without  pushing  it.  It’s  a little  bit  like  driving  at  night.  Your  head- 
lights show  you  just  far  enough  ahead  of  yourself  to  keep  driving,  but 
you  can’t  really  see  the  destination.  It’s  the  sense  that  you’re  pushing 
into  the  darkness  and  you’re  kind  of  pushing  the  darkness  away,  as  you 
go  from  line  to  line.  And  eventually,  if  the  thing  doesn’t  end  up  in  the 
wastebasket,  you  will  arrive  at  some  illuminated  place,  which  is  the  des- 
tination that  the  poem  knew  it  wanted  to  go  to  from  the  beginning, 
but  it  took  you  a few  hours  to  follow  it.  It’s  really  figunng  out  the  end- 
ing, the  journey  to  the  ending.  The  poem  is  really  the  only  way  to  access 
its  own  ending. 

You  mention  the  window  as  the  poet’s  shop  or  work  space.  Where  is  your 
window? 

Consider  that  I have  a persona  and  I have  me.  And  my  persona,  who  is 
a person,  has  a favorite  window.  He’s  a much  more  domesticated  fel- 
low than  I am,  and  he  likes  to  have  his  desk  near  the  window  and 
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maybe  a jasmine  plant  growing.  I’m  running  around  catching  airplanes 
and  taking  out  the  garbage.  I do  all  sorts  of  stuff  that  my  persona  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with.  He  is  a fellow  of  much  greater  refinement  than 
I could  ever  hope  to  achieve.  I wish  I had  his  life!  He  has  no  job  and  no 
family.  He  just  wanders  around  fascinated  with  his  own  speculations. 
Spending  an  hour  or  two  looking  out  the  window  is  pretty  much  a full 
day’s  work  for  him. 

And  you  are  the  keeper  of this  fellow? 

I am  the  keeper  of  this  fellow.  I feed  him  and  make  sure  he  has  the  kind 
of  life  he’s  accustomed  to. 

You  mend  the  tears  in  his  clothing? 

Yes.  I protect  him  from  the  world  at  large. 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  writing  “Nostalgia  ”?  It’s  the  first  poem  my  daugh- 
ter has  ever  liked. 

Good  for  her!  That  poem  had  its  DNA  in  the  first  line— “Remember  the 
1340’s?  ...”  A game  is  afoot.  So  let’s  go  to  the  summer  of  1572.  We  take 
this  tour  of  English  history  and  literature.  When  we  get  to  the  present, 
you  realize  an  ironic  game  is  afoot,  and  there  is  no  way  to  reach  it. 

The  ending  goes: 

As  usual,  I was  thinking  about  the  moments  of  the  past, 
letting  my  memory  rush  over  them  like  water 
rushing  over  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  a stream. 

I was  even  thinking  a little  about  the  future,  that  place 
where  people  are  doing  a dance  we  cannot  imagine, 
a dance  whose  name  we  can  only  guess. 

That  poem  had  an  outline— a program,  such  as  a fourteen-line  sonnet 
has— so  it  was  easy  to  fill  in  the  blanks.  It  had  a conceptual  frame,  suggest- 


ed by  the  first  line.  I had  fun  filling  it  in.  I remember  that  I sent  the  poem 
to  the  Georga  Review  in  an  earlier  version  and  they  sent  it  back.  At  first  I 
was  going  to  throw  it  out.  I thought  they’re  right.  But  one  of  the  editors 
said  it  would  be  worth  rewriting.  That  kind  of  advice  I usually  don’t  take. 
But  I put  the  poem  up  on  the  music  stand,  by  the  piano.  Looking  at  it,  I 
realized  I could  do  a much  better  job.  So  I sat  down  and  rewrote  it.  I’m 
glad  it  was  rejected.  I don’t  remember  what  the  first  version  was,  but  now 
the  poem  is  longer  and  more  melancholy  at  the  ending. 

It  opens  in  such  a buoyant  and  delightful  fashion,  then  turns  wistful  and  curi- 
ously melancholy  at  the  end. 

I think  that’s  probably  the  shift  that  takes  place  in  lots  of  my  poems. 

Have  you  ever  thought  about  settingyour  poetry  to  music? 

Well  no,  because  all  my  poems  are  set  to  music  by  me  when  I write  them, 
so  the  addition  of  actual  music  seems  unnecessary  to  me. 

Do  you  have  a particular  pen  that  you  have  to  write  with  to  feel  comfortable? 

I write  with  a number  2 pencil.  I like  the  malleability  of  the  lead.  It  seems 
more  fluid  than  a pen.  Writing  the  first,  third,  or  fourth  draft  makes 
everything  seem  provisional  and  changeable. 

When  can  we  expect  another  collection  from  you? 

I have  a manuscript  that’s  almost  ready.  It  could  be  ready  in  just  two  or 
three  more  poems,  so  you’ll  probably  see  something  in  2008. 

JEFFREY  BROD RICK  is  a Cape  Cod  attorney  who  tends  bees  and  grows  heirloom 
tomatoes. 
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RESEARCH  FOR  BIOGRAPHY 


AFTER  TOWNSEND  LUDINGTON  FINISHED  HIS  DEFTLY 
written  and  justly  esteemed  biography  John  Dos  Passos:  A Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Odyssey,  published  in  1980,  he  searched  for  the  subject  of  his  next 
full-length  biography.  In  a short  time,  he  chose  to  write  the  life  of  the 
artist  Marsden  Hartley,  although  he  had  known  little  about  Hartley 
and  his  paintings  until  he  read  about  the  artist’s  retrospective  at  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in  New  York,  presented  in  the 
same  year  that  his  book  on  Dos  Passos  was  published. 

Ludington  had  been  intrigued  by  the  part  that  Dos  Passos’s  draw- 
ings and  paintings,  many  of  them  made  incidentally  in  reflective 
moments  during  travels  to  political  and  wartime  action,  served  the 
author  as  a visual  record  of  locations  he  wanted  to  remember,  vividly, 
in  his  writing.  Hartley,  although  primarily  an  artist,  was  also  a prolif- 
ic writer,  voicing  his  passions  about  his  visual  impressions  in  poems, 
letters,  and  catalogue  introductions  to  his  exhibitions.  Hartley  fasci- 
nated Ludington  as  an  example  of  a creative  person  working  between 
art  and  literature,  and  someone  caught  up  in  a volatile  era  of  history, 
the  first  several  decades  of  the  twentieth  century. 

At  the  Whitney  Museum  exhibition,  Ludington  was  struck  by 
Hartley’s  paintings  of  war  motifs,  comprising  a collaged  presentation 
of  the  decorations  on  soldiers’  uniforms— gold  braid,  spurs  from  the 
boots  of  officers  in  the  cavalry,  epaulets,  helmets,  regimental  flags— 
which  the  artist  had  produced  during  an  extended  stay  in  Germany 
just  prior  to  World  War  I.  He  was  in  Germany  during  the  Armory 
Show  in  New  York  in  1913,  but  he  had  shipped  his  dealer,  Alfred 
Stieglitz,  four  less-radical  paintings  for  this  groundbreaking  exhibi- 
tion of  contemporary  American  art  in  the  context  of  European  mas- 
ters. Hartley  stayed  in  Europe  until  1916,  returning  only  because 
Stieglitz  demanded  his  return  if  he  expected  him  to  be  effective  in  sell- 
ing his  paintings.  There  was  a blockade  with  U-boats  in  the  waters, 
and  mail  was  not  getting  through. 

Hartley  loved  living  in  Germany,  where  a lifestyle  prevailed  that  did 
not  exist  in  his  birthplace,  Lewiston,  Maine— or  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States,  for  that  matter.  He  loved  the  pageantry  of  soldiers, 
marching  handsomely  in  waves  of  discipline.  His  fierce  cri  de  coeur 
painted  in  1914,  The  Iron  Cross,  with  its  violent  contrasts  of  black,  reds, 
and  yellows  that  compete  for  the  attention  of  the  eye,  was  an  homage 
to  Karl  von  Freyburg,  whom  he  had  met  in  Pans  and  fallen  deeply  in 
love  with.  Von  Freyburg  was  killed  very  early  in  the  war  and  was  award- 
ed the  Iron  Cross  posthumously  for  valor.  Hartley’s  painting  memori- 
alizes the  man,  not  with  the  picture  of  the  person  but  with  the  aching 
presence  of  his  emblems,  the  symbols  that  represented  him.  The  num- 
ber 4,  for  example,  stands  for  his  regiment  in  the  Kaiser’s  Guards,  but 
the  red  number  becomes  a “decoration,”  let  us  say,  in  the  patterns  of 
the  painting’s  overall  design.  The  painting  is  perfectly  square,  reinforc- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  four  prongs  of  the  Iron  Cross  that  flair  into  ax- 
like  flanges.  The  energies  within  the  frame  appear  combustive.  Circles, 
swirls,  and  long  thrusts  of  color  are  organized  with  a compression  that 


suggests  some  of  the  rapid  traffic  one  sees  when  exiting  a highway  and 
following  the  cloverleaf  of  the  ramp  that  takes  you  under  the  road  and 
elsewhere.  The  medal  itself,  the  Iron  Cross,  looms  ominously  at  the  top 
of  the  canvas,  stable  as  a spinning  gyroscope.  The  originality  of  this 
painting  was  forced  out  of  Hartley  by  the  extremity  of  his  emotion,  and 
he  found  a way  to  use  symbols  abstractly  in  order  to  expose  raw  feeling. 

Hartley  reluctantly  returned  to  the  United  States  and  exhibited  this 
new  work  in  New  York  at  Stieglitz’s  291  gallery— oblivious  to  its  politi- 
cal meaning  as  American  sentiment  turned  sharply  against  Germany 
shortly  before  the  start  of  the  war.  Critics,  in  their  reviews,  preferred  not 
to  find  aesthetic  pleasure  in  the  uniform  of  the  enemy. 

A significant  difference  between  Ludington’s  two  biographical 
subjects  is  the  fact  that  Dos  Passos  was  born  in  1896  and  Hartley  was 
born  in  1877,  so  there  was  a generational  divergence  in  their  historical 
perspectives.  World  War  I had  not  begun  when  Hartley  was  painting 
in  Germany.  Dos  Passos  became  an  ambulance  driver  in  1917,  serving 
on  the  Western  Front  near  Verdun  and  later  in  northern  Italy. 

Tire  period  that  particularly  fascinates  Ludington  is  nineteenth- 
and  twentieth-century  America.  He  was  at  Yale  from  1953  to  1957, 
where  his  degree  was  in  English.  The  department  was  a bastion  of  the 
New  Criticism,  which  focused  on  close  reading  of  the  material  at  hand 
and  more  or  less  shunned  the  author’s  biography  or  authorial  inten- 
tions in  considering  the  formal  merit  of  a work  of  literature.  At  Yale, 
he  never  wrote  a research  paper.  Instead,  he  wrote  critical  papers  ana- 
lyzing fiction  and  poetry— “mostly  poems,  because  they  were  easier  to 
focus  on  than  a sprawling  novel.” 

Ludington  has  an  instinctive  love  of  literature,  but,  he  said,  “If  I’d 
known  what  I was  doing,  I would  have  majored  in  American  Studies. 
They  had  such  a program,  but  people  scoffed,  and  called  it  a ‘gut  course.’ 
Then  I came  to  like  American  history.”  He  served  in  the  Marine  Corps 
for  three  years  as  an  intelligence  officer,  lecturing  his  men  about  military 
matters  that  convinced  him  to  vote  for  Richard  Nixon,  which  he  regrets 
to  this  day.  Only  when  he  went  back  to  graduate  school  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity did  he  find  the  path  he  had  been  seeking.  Searching  for  his  disserta- 
tion topic,  an  advisor  suggested  Dos  Passos.  “You  are  interested  in  his- 
tory and  politics,”  he  said.  “Nobody  is  paying  any  attention  to  Dos  Pas- 
sos tight  now.”  For  his  dissertation,  Ludington  wrote  a critical  study  of 
the  novelist’s  fiction,  largely  ignoring  the  historical  force  of  his  politics. 

In  1966,  Ludington  was  hired  as  an  assistant  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  which  is  eight  miles  from 
Duke.  It  was  a few  years  after  Ludington  had  finished  his  dissertation 
that  he  contacted  Dos  Passos,  who  lived  a four-hour  automobile  trip 
away  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  River  in  Westmoreland  County. 
Ludington  drove  up  to  Virginia.  Dos  Passos’s  wife,  Elizabeth,  came 
out  of  the  house  to  greet  him,  and  Ludington  gasped.  “I  was  sudden- 
ly short  of  breath,”  he  told  me.  “She  looked  so  much  like  my  mother, 
at  that  moment,  when  I wasn’t  looking  for  a mother  figure.” 

Something  about  the  connection  of  the  biographer’s  own  biography  1 
to  his  subject  is  implied  in  this  reaction  of  strong  psychological  “trans- 
ference,” which  is  puzzling  even  to  Ludington.  He  spent  most  of  the  day 
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with  Dos  Passos.  When  Dos  Passos  died  in  1970,  Ludington  decided  the 
entire  man  “needed  a biography,”  and  he  went  back  to  see  his  widow.  “I  pro- 
posed to  her  that  I do  an  edition  of  his  letters,  and  I would  write  a biogra- 
phical narrative  to  go  with  them.”  This  resulted  in  The  Fourteenth  Chronicle: 
Letters  and  Diaries  of  John  Dos  Passos , published  in  1973. 

Elizabeth  Dos  Passos  gave  Ludington  the  names  of  a number  of  peo- 
ple she  thought  he  ought  to  see.  One  was  Walter  Rumsey  Marvin,  who 
was  four  years  younger  than  Dos  Passos.  They  had  met  on  a train  en 
route  to  the  San  Diego  Exposition  in  1915,  and  struck  up  a friendship 
that  became  stronger  over  the  years,  as  they  routinely  ran  into  each  other 
in  out-of-the-way  spots. 

“I  called  up  Marvin,”  Ludington  told  me.  He  explained  to  Marvin  that 
he  had  gotten  his  number  from  Elizabeth  Dos  Passos,  who  suggested  they 
talk  because  he  was  writing  Dos  Passos’s  biography.  On  the  phone,  Marvin 
said  to  Ludington,  “Are  you  any  relation  to  Wright  Ludmgton?”  Ludington 
replied  that  Wright  Ludington  was  his  uncle.  It  turned  out  that  Marvin  had 
roomed  with  Wright  during  his  freshman  year  at  Yale.  “Anyone  who  is 
Wright  Ludington’s  relative,”  he  said,  “is  welcome  to  visit.”  And  so  Luding- 
ton went  out  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  interview  Marvin  at  his  home.  Upon 
his  arnval,  Marvin  said,  “I  think  you  should  go  right  upstairs.”  Ludington 
went  up  to  the  bedroom  in  which  he  would  be  staying,  and  found  a dress- 
er piled  with  papers.  Ludington  told  me,  “I  remember  it  to  this  day— a stack 
of  473  letters  and  postcards,  beginning  August  28,  1915,  and  running  all 
the  way  through  until  Dos  Passos’s  death.”  These  letters  are  included  m The 
Fourteenth  Chronicle.  In  one  unforgettable  letter,  Dos  Passos  is  wntmg  to 
Marvin  about  his  searing,  scorching  views  of  the  war  while  listening  to 
howitzers  fire  over  his  underground  shelter. 


In  opening  his  biography  of  Dos  Passos  with  his  bastard  birth  in  Chicago, 
Ludington  borrowed  from  the  examples  of  Justin  Kaplan,  biographer  of 
Walt  Whitman  and  Mark  Twain,  who  began  his  narratives  with  dramatic 
moments  in  the  authors’  lives.  Kaplan’s  Whitman  is  first  presented  in  a 
rocking  chair  at  the  end  of  his  life.  He  opens  his  biography  of  the  author 
of  Huckleberry  Finn  with  the  drama  of  the  publication  of  his  first  big  story, 
in  mid-career,  “The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County.” 

Ludington  learned,  as  he  told  me,  to  “begin  with  a moment  that  shows 
the  importance  of  the  person— you  have  half  a page  to  catch  the  reader’s 
attention.”  Ludington  chose  to  begin  his  Hartley  biography  shortly  before 
the  artist’s  death.  He  began  his  biography  of  Dos  Passos  by  describing  his 
out-of-marnage  birth  via  a loving  pair,  his  father  and  his  mistress,  each 
married  to  someone  else.  The  awkwardness  of  “illegitimacy”  in  high  social 
circles,  where  there  is  less  philandering  than  genuine  conflict  of  compet- 
ing loves,  nudged  Dos  Passos’s  parents  to  send  him  to  Europe,  where  he 
lived  for  the  most  part  until  returning  to  America  at  the  age  of  eleven  to 
attend  the  Choate  School  in  Wallingford,  Connecticut.  There,  his  class- 
mates mocked  him  for  his  foreign  accent. 

Ludington  believes  that  a biographer  must  steep  himself  in  “newspa- 
per stuff,  first,  to  the  point  where  you  know  it  backwards  and  forwards.” 
These  are  the  facts  of  public  record  that  he  wants  to  know  cold  so  that  he 
can  question  any  contradictions  in  the  facts.  He  keeps  a log  of  dates  and 
events,  referencing  particularly  useful  sources,  ordering  the  log  from  the 
subjecf  s birth  till  the  end  of  his  life.  In  advising  a grandson  of  Dos  Pas- 
sos on  proceeding  with  research  for  his  own  biographical  project,  Lud- 
ington offered,  “Once  you  have  the  basic  facts,  dates,  and  so  forth,  well  in 
hand,  then  you  can  work  faster  through  the  material  available  to  you. 
Train  yourself  to  work  faster,  not  allowing  yourself  to  get  bogged  down 
with  something  you  already  know,  or  are  sure  you  don’t  need.”  For  Lud- 
ington, the  first  task  of  the  biographer  is  to  know  what  he  likes  and  dis- 
likes, or  finds  foolish  or  wise.  From  this  orientation  in  the  psyche  of  the 
biographer,  the  book  begins. 

In  graduate  school,  before  he  had  finished  writing  his  dissertation, 
Ludington  took  a seven-hour  bus  ride  to  Charlottesville,  where  Dos  Pas- 
sos’s notebooks  were  stored  in  the  library  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
While  handling  this  archival  material,  he  was  fascinated.  He  could  pic- 
ture Dos  Passos  in  a shelter  near  Verdun,  wearing  a gas  mask,  and  writ- 
ing the  notes  he  was  now  reading.  It  deepened  his  knowledge  and  feeling 
for  his  subject.  In  preparing  the  edition  of  diaries  and  letters  for  The  Four- 
teenth Chronicle,  Ludington  began  by  tracking  down  many  letters  that  had 
not  yet  been  collected.  Mostly  these  letters  were  still  with  the  people  they 
had  been  written  to.  To  unearth  them,  he  was  obliged  to  meet  people 
with  fresh  knowledge,  and  this  is  the  part  of  his  research  that  excites  him. 
Many  of  the  recipients  of  Dos  Passos’s  letters  were  still  alive.  Ludington 
spoke  to  people  who  had  driven  ambulances  with  him;  the  daughter  of 
Gerald  and  Sara  Murphy,  the  wealthy  expatriate  couple  who  popularized 
the  French  Riviera  for  key  figures  of  the  “Lost  Generation”  in  the  twen- 
ties, including  Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  and  Dos  Passos,  was  very  helpful 
as  well.  With  the  Hartley  biography,  many  of  the  people  who  knew  the 
artist  had  already  died.  But  in  writing  about  Dos  Passos,  Ludington  was 
lucky,  again  and  again,  in  the  way  one  lead  opened  whole  new  areas  of 
investigation.  Dudley  Poore,  for  example,  had  been  a classmate  of  Dos 
Passos’s  at  Harvard,  and  they  had  driven  ambulances  together  during  the 
war.  They  were  put  in  the  same  section,  so  Poore’s  stories  became  the 
kind  of  priceless  witness  that  animates  a biography.  Poore  remained 
friends  with  Dos  Passos  all  his  life,  and  he,  very  much  alive,  like  Walter 
Rumsey  Marvin,  could  supply  Ludington  with  detail  after  detail.  Anoth- 
er source,  Sidney  Fairbanks,  had  also  gone  to  Harvard  with  Dos  Passos 
and  driven  with  him  in  Italy  in  the  Red  Cross— and  he,  too,  had  stories. 

In  doing  the  legwork  to  collect  material  for  The  Fourteenth  Chronicle, 
Ludington  was  doing  the  original  research  that  makes  his  biography  of 
Dos  Passos  so  richly  textured.  He  reports  every  student  room  that  E.  E. 
Cummings,  Robert  Hillyer,  Sidney  Fairbanks,  Walter  Rumsey  Martin,  or 
Dos  Passos  lived  in  at  the  halls  fronting  Harvard  Yard,  as  well  as  the  restau- 
rants they  frequented,  and  the  conversations  that  mattered  to  them.  Lud- 
ington’s work  for  the  biography  became  a process  of  filling  in  the  gaps, 
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and  simply  learmng  more,  as  he  discovered  there 
was  more. 

In  The  Fourteenth  Chronicle  Ludmgton  does  not 
include  any  letters  by  a woman  named  Germaine 
Lucas-Championniere,  whom  Dos  Passos  met  at 
the  opera  through  yet  another  Harvard  ambu- 
lance driver  in  Pans  in  1917.  The  two  became  fast 
friends.  Dos  Passos,  in  his  memoir,  The  Best  Times , 
mentions  that  he  looked  for  her  but  could  not 
find  her  after  the  war  ended.  Ludmgton,  starting 
his  biography,  realized  that  he  should  probably 
double-check  to  see  if  she  was  still  alive  and  in 
possession  of  letters  from  Dos  Passos.  He  went  to 
the  university’s  library  in  Chapel  Hill,  a large 
research  facility,  and  looked  her  up  in  the  Paris 
telephone  directory.  He  found  her  name  and 
address,  and  wrote  to  her  in  French,  which  he  has 
a good  command  of;  earlier  in  his  career  he  spent 
a year  teaching  at  the  University  of  Lyons  on  a 
Fulbright  Fellowship,  and  he  was  invited  to  lec- 
ture there  as  recently  as  last  year. 

Ludmgton  received  a letter  in  reply— in  French. 
Madame  Lucas-Championniere  did  not  speak 
English.  He  was  already  planning  a trip  to  France 
at  the  time,  and  he  wrote  back,  proposing  that  he 
and  his  wife,  Jane,  visit.  They  did,  and  went  for 
dinner  at  her  Pans  apartment.  Ludmgton  remem- 
bered, “This  tiny  little  lady  comes  to  the  door,  very 
effusive,  and  hands  me  147  letters  from  Dos  Pas- 
sos to  her,  written  in  French,  covering  the  years 
from  1919  on,  when  he  was  no  longer  there  in 
Pans  so  much.  These  letters  continued  into  the 
twenties,  up  until  the  time  Dos  Passos  married 
Katy  Smith,  who  lived  in  Provincetown  with  her 
brother.  Bill  Smith,  at  571  Commercial  Street.” 
Few  people  are  aware  that  Dos  Passos  lived  in 
Provincetown  with  Katy  for  two  decades,  from 
their  marriage  in  1929  until  her  death,  when  he 
found  the  house  too  depressing  to  inhabit.  Lud- 
ington’s  biography  of  Dos  Passos  invokes 
Homer’s  Odyssey  in  its  subtitle,  and  Ludmgton 
shows  how  Dos  Passos’s  recurrent  returns  to 
Provincetown  over  his  thirty-five-year  residency 
here  is  also  his  return  to  a mythical  Ithaca. 

Ludington  always  asked  the  owners  of  letters 
it  he  could  take  them  away  for  copying  or  if  they 
would  prefer  to  only  give  him  copies.  From  Mar- 
vin, for  instance,  Ludmgton  received  copies,  and 
he  suggested  to  Marvin  that  he  place  the  origi- 
nals with  the  Dos  Passos  archives  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  w'hich  he  did.  From  Madame 
Lucas-Championniere,  Ludmgton  and  his  wife 
took  the  papers  across  town  on  the  Metro  to  the 
hotel  where  they  u'ere  staying.  They  were  depart- 
ing the  next  day,  and  were  up  all  night  copying 
letters.  By  morning,  they  still  had  six  more  letters 
to  copy.  Ludington  set  them  aside  and  returned 
the  other  letters,  explaining  to  the  diminutive 
French  lady  that  he  had  six  more,  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  copy.  She  said,  “Oh,  take  them! 
What  are  six  among  147?”  Here  was  new  materi- 
al that  he  could  now  include  in  his  biography, 
led  use  to  enlarge  the  Dos  Passos  archive. 

\ lot  of  Ludtngton’s  research  consists  of  sim- 
v calling  people  up,  and  possessing  the  credibil- 
ity to  be  taken  seriously.  When  I spoke  with  him, 
he  often  used  the  word  “fun”  to  explain  his  own 


motivations  for  his  work.  When  he  interviews  a 
person,  he  does  not  use  a tape  recorder.  He  finds 
it  distracting  for  both  parties.  Instead  he  devel- 
oped a method  of  taking  notes  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  session.  He  became  increasingly 
skilled  in  interviewing:  “As  I knew  more,  I knew 
more  what  I wanted  to  ask.  I’d  have  in  mind  the 
questions,  and  then  I’d  go  out  and  literally  sit  in 
my  car  and  write  out  the  things  I recalled,  or  had 
just  jotted  a little  note  about.” 

When  he  started  his  research  on  Hartley,  the 
first  interview  he  did  was  with  lone  Walker  in 
Provincetown.  She  was  the  widow  of  Hudson 
Walker,  who  had  purchased  the  Hartley  estate 
after  the  artist  died.  “The  meeting  was  little  short 
of  a disaster,”  he  said.  “I  didn’t  know  enough.”  He 
flew  out  to  Minneapolis  to  see  the  Hartleys  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  to  which  Walker  had 
bequeathed  seventy-five  paintings,  the  world’s 
largest  collection  of  Marsden  Hartley’s  work. 

Hudson  Walker  was  the  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  the  Walker  Art  Center  in  Minneapolis, 
and,  when  I spoke  with  Ludmgton,  he  asked  me 
why  Hudson  Walker  did  not  leave  the  Hartleys  to 
the  Walker  Art  Center.  The  question  prompted 
me  to  ask  my  friend  Berta  Walker,  the  daughter  of 
Hudson  Walker,  who  explained  that  her  father,  as 
a young  man,  had  been  the  founding  director  of 
the  University’  Gallery.  Over  the  years  he  stored 
much  of  his  collection  there  for  students  to  use 
for  study.  A provision  in  the  will  stipulated  that 
the  university  would  build  a new  museum  worthy 


of  the  collection.  That  happened  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Weisman  Art  Museum.  Berta 
Walker,  who  is  a prominent  member  of  the 
Provincetown  art  community,  and  a force  in  the 
expansion  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  and  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum,  said 
she  is  “still  trying  to  get  the  Weisman  to  name  a 
major  gallery  in  her  parents’  name.” 

At  the  time  of  Hartley’s  Whitney  exhibition  in 
1980,  Ludington  read  Barbara  Haskell’s  essay  in 
the  catalogue,  and  her  astute  observations  are 
quoted  in  Ludington’s  biography  of  Hartley  and 
in  his  book,  Seeking  the  Spintual:  The  Paintings  of 
Marsden  Hartley,  which  focuses  on  a “close  read- 
ing” of  the  paintings,  in  the  manner  of  an  essay 
on  a poem.  These  aper^us  are  models  of  articu- 
late writing  about  how  art  can  reveal  understand- 
ing of  the  times  in  which  they  were  painted. 

Preparing  to  write  his  biography  on  Hartley, 
Ludmgton  consulted  with  Hilton  Kramer,  the 
New  York  Times  art  critic  who  had  abundantly 
praised  Hartley’s  exhibition  at  the  Whitney.  Over 
lunch  at  the  Century  Club  in  New  York,  they 
talked  about  Hartley,  and  Ludmgton  became 
sure  that  it  was  worthwhile  to  devote  another 
chunk  of  his  life  to  an  artist  whose  reputation, 
like  Dos  Passos’s,  needed  further  detective  work. 

Others  questioned  why  Ludington  wanted  to 
write  about  Hartley,  whom  “nobody?’  paid  any 
attention  to.  The  simple  truth  was  that  Luding- 
ton was  struck  by  the  artist’s  work.  And  he  was 
drawn  to  explore  American  art  after  he  finished 
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his  biography  of  Dos  Passos.  Still,  “Why  Hart- 
ley?” was  a question  I asked  him  when  I visited 
Old  Lyme,  Connecticut,  a southern  New  Eng- 
land village  where  his  family  has  an  ancestral 
home,  and  where  he  inherited  an  ample  barn,  set 
among  houses  marked  off  with  white  fences, 
trails,  and  fields.  Ludington  lives  most  of  the  year 
in  Chapel  Hill,  where,  for  many  years,  he  has 
taught  at  the  university  and  is  presently 
Boshamer  Distinguished  Professor  Emeritus  of 
the  American  Studies  Program. 

Being  forced  to  take  Latin  for  four  years  at 
Exeter  may  well  have  “killed”  Ludington’s  passion 
for  epochs  other  than  our  own.  But,  as  he  became 
more  and  more  steeped  in  American  culture,  he 
found  himself  going  back  in  time  to  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Walt  Whitman,  and  the  foundations  of 
the  thinking  that  created  modem  America  He  saw 
how  different  the  edifice  was  from  the  blueprint. 
His  parents  and  his  grandparents  had  lived 
through  these  times.  As  he  got  deeper  into  his 
research  on  Dos  Passos,  he  discovered  letters  with 
references  to  good  friends  of  his  parents.  He 
became  conscious  that,  indeed,  he  was  situated  in 
that  upper-middle  class,  Ivy  League,  WASP  stra- 
tum. He  also  realized  that  his  father  and  Dos  Pas- 
sos were  bom  two  days  apart. 

THE  WRIGHT  STORY  IS  THE 
RIGHT  STORY  TO  WRITE 

Having  finished  his  biographies  of  his  spiritual 
relatives— Dos  Passos  and  Hartley— Ludington 
has  now  turned  directly  toward  actual  kinship  in 
writing  a memoir  of  his  uncle,  Wright  Ludington, 
a prominent  collector  and  cofounder  in  1941  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Art  in  California, 
one  of  the  country’s  stellar  midsize  museums. 

Ludington  had  already  written  a draft  of  the 
first  chapter  when  I visited  him  this  February. 
The  book’s  working  title  is  The  Prince  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Something  about  the  role  his  uncle  played 
socially  in  fostering  a private  collection  and  a 
civic  place  for  sharing  it  with  the  public  drives  the 
biographer  to  pursue  this  new  line  of  inquiry.  His 
uncle  was  his  father’s  brother,  and  the  two  had 
another  brother  named  Nicolas.  Wright  was  the 
second,  or  middle,  child.  Ludington  had,  years 
ago,  planned  to  write  about  some  aspect  of  his 
family,  but  he  could  not  find  the  angle  of  entry. 
If  he  wrote  about  his  father  or  Nicolas,  the 
youngest  brother,  the  story  would  have  been  too 
dispersed,  in  Ludington’s  eyes,  as  he  harbors  bit- 
tersweet feelings  about  his  father.  His  father  and 
Nicolas  founded  Ludington  Airlines  in  1930;  it 
made  $8,000  the  first  year  and  its  promising  ven- 
ture was  noticed  in  Time  magazine.  Four  years 
later,  to  ward  off  bankruptcy  in  the  midst  of  the 
Great  Depression,  the  brothers  sold  the  company 
to  what  became  Eastern  Air  Lines.  Ludington  is 
cheerful  about  his  father’s  lack  of  business  sense, 
perhaps  because  he  had  the  successful  counterex- 
ample of  the  middle  brother,  Wright,  who 
demonstrated  another  way  of  using  money— to 
cultivate  the  art  of  philanthropy.  To  my  mind, 
that  means  you  buy  art  and  live  with  it  privately 
until  guilt  forces  a desire  to  share  your  pleasure 
with  the  public. 


Each  brother  inherited  a good  deal  of  money 
from  their  father,  who  had  been  a prominent 
Philadelphia  lawyer  and  treasurer  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company,  whose  many  magazines 
included  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  In  thinking  about  how  he  could 
shape  a memoir  of  his  family,  Ludington  decided 
to  focus,  not  on  his  father,  but  on  his  uncle 
Wright,  who  had  made  life  choices  that  Luding- 
ton respected  in  terms  of  the  high  standards  of 
his  former  biographical  subjects,  Dos  Passos  and 
Hartley.  In  Ludington’s  memoir  in  progress, 
there  is  a passage  where  he  quotes  Richard 
Feigen,  the  collector  and  art  dealer  who  wrote 
Tales  from  the  Art  Crypt  (Knopf,  2000):  “Born 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  to  families  made 
affluent  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War,  Yankee 
or  German  Jewish,  educated  at  Harvard  in  the 
humanities  and  connoisseurship.  They  were  nei- 
ther brought  up  nor  educated  to  make  money, 
which  their  families  had  in  greater  or  lesser  abun- 
dance. They  became  educators,  publishers,  muse- 
um directors,  art  collectors,  and  dealers,  but  also 
scholars,  and,  above  all,  gentlemen.” 

Wright  used  his  money  to  buy  and  sell  paint- 
ings as  he  saw  fit.  He  was  not  “investing”  in  art, 
but  gathering  around  him  what  spoke  to  his 
interests,  so  that  he  would  be  surrounded  by  a 
kind  of  “family,”  which  is  one  choice  a shy  man 
might  make  if  he  is  publicly  impeccable  and  pri- 
vately quite  gay,  and  certainly  not  in  a position  to 
produce  children.  His  “raison  d’etre,”  Ludington 
said,  was  “creating  and  building  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Museum  of  Art,  which  he  did.”  The  vast 
majority  of  his  collection  went  to  the  museum, 
but  Ludington  inherited  a few  prized  pieces, 
including  a Childe  Hassam,  which  he  sold 
because  he  had  to  pay  off  some  mortgages. 

Ludington’s  cousin  Nick,  an  accomplished 
writer  himself,  suggested  that  Townsend  write  his 
memoir  in  a way  that  used  the  other  two  brother’s 
lives  as  “foils  for  Wright,  who  kept  it  together 
financially  and  emotionally  despite  being  equally 
pampered.  He  was  a glamorous  and  closeted  gay 
who  made  a fine  life  for  himself.” 

Wright  gave  great  parries  in  the  late  twenties 
and  thirties.  In  those  days  in  Santa  Barbara,  any- 
one “imported”  from  Hollywood  was  special.  Vir- 
ginia Martini,  the  actress  who  plays  the  flower  girl 
in  Charlie  Chaplin’s  City  Lights,  in  which  she 
poignantly  feigned  sightlessness  in  a silent  film, 
first  came  to  Hollywood  in  1928.  While  visiting 
Santa  Barbara,  Martim  attended  Wright’s  soirees, 
recalling  that  he  was  like  a “Greek  god.”  The  Lud- 
ingtons  tend  to  be  tall;  a distant  uncle  is  a tower- 
ing six  foot  eight.  Wright  was  just  over  six  feet, 
probably  the  minimum  requirement  for  express- 
ing the  stature  of  patrician  aloofness.  Martini  once 
remarked  to  Wright:  “It  really  was  a pity  because 
her  escort  was  in  love  with  me,  I was  in  love  with 
you,  and  you  were  in  love  with  you,  and  it  was  very 
frustrating  for  everybody  involved.” 

Wright’s  uncle,  Arthur  Ludington,  a younger 
bachelor,  shot  himself  with  a pistol  in  England  as 
World  War  I was  just  beginning.  At  some  point,  as 
Ludington  and  I were  speaking  in  Old  Lyme,  he 
pointed  to  a framed  pastel  portrait  photograph  on 
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the  wall  in  his  office.  His  presence  before  me  felt 
like  the  visitation  of  a doppelganger.  Some  shad- 
ow of  death  suggested  the  torment  the  young  man 
had  felt— Yale  educated,  probably  gay,  and  mortal- 
ly confused  about  how  people  of  culture  could  go 
to  war.  He  was  in  England  when  he  shot  himself, 
although  he  was  only  there  to  deploy  to  Italy  to 
serve  in  the  Red  Cross.  Ludington  believes  that 
Arthur  was  “one  sort  of  model  for  Wright.” 

In  Ludtngton’s  Marsden  Hartley:  The  Biography 
of  an  American  Artist , published  in  1992,  the  biog- 
rapher discusses  Hartley’s  attraction  to  certain 
men  in  a way  that  shows  how  his  yearnings 
became  expressive  in  his  paintings,  transmuted 
from  sexual  orientation  into  love  for  another 
human  being.  In  writing  about  Wright  Luding- 


ton, a similar  sympathy  comes  forward  as  an  issue 
in  cultural  history,  and  how  the  art  world  takes  its 
shape  via  the  people  who  populate  it. 

Since  Ludington  had  first  viewed  Hartleys 
paintings  at  the  Whitney  with  virtually  no 
knowledge  of  the  artist  as  a person,  I asked  him 
when  he  knew  that  Hartley  was  gay. 

“Pretty  early  on,”  he  said.  “People  had  begun 
to  point  out  what  was  quite  obvious.  If  you  start 
reading  his  letters,  it  becomes  very  apparent  that 
Hartley  liked  guys.” 

Ludington  offers  in  his  biography  aspects  of 
Hartley’s  life  in  Berlin  that  remind  me  of  the  high 
season  in  Provincetown  during  Carnival  Week, 
lacking  the  rock  faces  of  the  Maine  shoreline,  but 
shanng  the  exuberance  of  the  exploding  waves, 


bursting  against  stolid  convention.  Berlin,  with  its 
raucous  nightlife,  lewd  by  Lewiston  standards, 
allowed  Hartley  to  “step  out”  and  “let  go,”  as  he 
could  not  do  in  most  of  New  England.  Late  in  his 
life  he  returned  to  the  coastline  and  mountains  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  to  paint  his  greatest 
paintings.  They  are  an  evolution,  if  not  a resolu- 
tion. All  his  life  Hartley  painted  landscapes,  and 
even  his  German  officer  “portraits”  were  represen- 
tations rather  than  pictures  of  the  people.  Howev- 
er, in  1938  in  Nova  Scotia,  when  three  young  boys 
were  drowned— two  were  members  of  the  family 
with  whom  Hartley  was  staying— it  brought  back 
the  grief  he  experienced  when  Karl  von  Freyburg 
was  killed  early  in  the  war  in  Germany,  along  with 
a similar  burst  of  creative  energy.  This  time  Hart- 
ley depicted  the  lost  ones  at  a “last  supper”  in  Nova 
Scotia,  seated  at  a crude  table  and  looking  like 
blunt  visages  carved  out  of  wood,  primitive  and 
pronounced  in  the  dignity  of  their  firm  bearing.  I 
asked  Ludington  why  Hartley  painted  so  few  por- 
traits in  his  lifetime,  and  yet  portraiture,  in  some 
form,  seemed  important  to  him. 

“Perhaps  we  shouldn’t  call  the  German  officer 
paintings  portraits,”  he  said.  “They  are  abstrac- 
tions or  painted  collages  of  material  that  are  his 
memorials  to  a man  he  loved,  among  other  things. 
You  are  right  that  the  most  significant  portraits  of 
the  late  thirties  are  built  around  the  deaths  in  the 
Mason  family,  the  drowning  of  the  two  boys  and 
their  cousin.  What  he  was  trying  to  do  was  capture 
the  ruggedness,  the  basic  force  of  these  admirable 
people.  That  is  exactly  what  he  is  doing  in  his  land- 
scapes, without  the  extremity  of  Cezanne,  yet  with 
equally  vital  personality.  His  Maine  paintings  are 
painted  from  the  land  looking  toward  the  sea,  and 
the  rocks  are  literally  jaws,  very  menacing.” 

In  a less-brutal  landscape,  the  atrium 
entrance  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Museum  is  called 
“Ludington  Court.”  Greek  columns,  Roman 
statues,  and  other  ancient  artifacts  from  Wright’s 
collection  stand  sentry  to  a unique  museum  that 
showcases  contemporary  art  in  the  context  of 
world  art.  A photograph  shows  Wright  Luding- 
ton standing  with  his  foot  on  a Roman  sculp- 
ture, like  a conqueror.  But  Ludington  saw  his 
uncle’s  art  in  situ  in  his  house  in  Montecito,  with 
the  Roman  columns  and  statues  populating  the 
gardens.  “For  almost  every  painting  he  owned,  he 
studied  not  only  the  artist,  but  the  milieu  from 
which  the  art  emerged,”  he  pointed  out.  “Each 
painting  or  piece  of  sculpture  that  entered  his 
collection  entered  into  a conversation  with  the 
other  objects  already  there.” 

Townsend  Ludington  says  that  learning  Latin 
in  prep  school  “killed”  his  interest  in  epochs  other 
than  his  own.  I would  choose  a different  word  to 
defend  his  passion  for  knowing  the  details  of  his 
own  time.  The  youth  of  the  past  shines  through 
the  age  of  his  subjects.  Echoing  Robert  Frost,  who 
described  a poem  as  “a  momentary  stay  against 
confusion,”  Ludington’s  sense  of  history  illumi- 
nates true  fact  with  rays  of  affectionate  insight. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown 
Arts. 
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The  Trials  of  Sena  Blue 

BY  HERTA  B.  FEELY 


The  Trials  of  Serra  Blue  is  a novel  that  pays  homage  to  the  late 
1 960s  and  early  ’70s;  it  gives  twice  to  those  of  us  who  were,  on  the  one 
hand,  adventurers  stirred  to  action  by  the  politics  of  the  time,  and,  on 
the  other,  lost  souls  trying  to  find  each  other.  Like  Serra  in  the  novel,  I 
experienced  a bit  of  both.  For  a while,  I found  tremendous  release  in 
stepping  outside  society’s  boundaries.  With  exhilaration  and  convic- 
tion, I marched  against  the  Vietnam  War,  dropped  out  of  college, 
hitchhiked  across  the  U.S.,  investigated  new  religions,  experimented 
with  drugs,  and  was  hell-bent  on  establishing  a new  and  more  equi- 
table society.  In  writing  this  novel,  I tried  to  capture  those  days. 

— H.B.F. 


BOGOTA,  COLOMBIA 

DAS  (Administrative  Department  of  Security)  Jail 
Saturday,  July  28,  1973  (Day  15) 

7:00  a.m.  I awaken  to  the  same  grim  cell  walls  of  the  past  two  weeks.  My 
friend  Lucy’s  soft  breathing,  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  chest,  comforts  me. 
Though  there’s  a pounding  at  my  temples  and  a wish  to  return  to  my 
dreams  to  escape  this  subterranean  jail,  I know  sleep  will  elude  me,  and 
so  I tiptoe  out  of  the  cell’s  bunk  room  and  sit  down  at  the  metal  table 
bolted  to  the  floor.  I open  my  pale  green  cuademo  and  in  the  dim  light 
begin  to  record  events  of  the  past  two  weeks: 

My  name  is  Elsa  Blau,  though  until  my  arrest  I used  Serra  Blue.  Two 
weeks  ago,  on  Friday,  July  13th,  I committed  a crime,  was  nearly  caught 
and  then  escaped.  Fora  brief  time  I was  “the  fugitive  gringa,”  hiding from 
the  Colombian  authorities  in  an  out-of-the-way  hotel  on  Calle  17  in  down- 
town Bogota.  Being  a fugitive  is  like  nothingyou  can  imagine;  it’s  certainly 
not  glamorous  or  exciting  the  way  it  sometimes  looks  on  TV.  When  the  DAS 
agents  finally  caught  me,  I was  relieved.  Well,  almost.  At  least  I could  stop 
running  and  being  terrified  of  getting  caught. 

Yesterday,  after  two  weeks  of  being  separated,  Lucy  and  I were  reunit- 
ed in  court.  The  judge  sentenced  us  to  four  years  in  Colombia’s  National 
Prison  for  Women.  He  said  we’d  be  transported  there  today,  which  meant 
we’d  spend  one  more  night  apart.  Then,  maybe  in  a moment  of  compas- 
sion, he  said  Lucy  could  join  me  in  DAS,  my  jail,  but  first  she  had  to  return 
to  F-2,  her  jail,  to  get  her  stuff.  Typical  of  Lucy,  seconds  after  she  arrived  last 
night,  she  was  bribing  the  guards  to  bring  us  alcohol  and  cigarettes! 

It  was  great  to  finally  have  her  company  and  get  the  answers  to  questions 
I’d  been  dying  to  ask  since  the  day  we  were  separated  when  I escaped  from 
the  airport.  At  the  top  of  the  list  was  why  she’d  gotten  into  the  same  customs 
line  as  me,  when  that  was  the  one  thing  James  had  strictly  verboten.  She  gave 
a carefree  shrug  and  said  it  must  have  been  fate,  the  porter  dropped  her  bags 


behind  mine  and  she  thought  it  would  have  been  too  obvious  to  start  moving 
things.  I didn ’t  tell  her  she  should  have  been  in  front  of  the  porter,  directing 
him,  not  the  other  way  around,  but  what  good  would  that  do  now ? 

Then,  when  I suggested  she  was  spacing  out  right  as  the  agent  discovered 
the  panel  in  my  suitcase,  she  got  a little  mad.  “Of  course,  I saw  the  whole 
thing!”  she  shouted.  “You  think  I’m  an  idiot?  I had  to  gjveyou  some  space 
before  I tried  to  run  and  then  it  was  too  late.  ” That  she  got  caught  looking 
out  for  me  made  me  feel  guilty.  Then  in  that  pit  F-2,  the  cops  slapped  her 
around,  wanting  to  know  where  I was— as  if  she  knew— and  that  made  me 
feel  even  worse.  But  when  she  admitted  giving  $1,000  to  that  sleazy  lawyer 
Menendez  I got  mad  all  over  again!  How  could  she  have  been  so  stupid? 

Last  night  we  got  the  whole  jail  swinging.  Lucy  gave  the  guards  alcohol, 
and  I sent  some  to  the  men  in  the  cell  at  the  far  end!  We  sang  and  yelled  to 
each  other.  At  one  point  I thought  of  that  crazy  part  in  “One  Flew  over  the 
Cuckoo’s  Nest.  ’’Now,  all  I can  think  about  is  escaping  like  the  Indian  in  the 
book.  Maybe  in  the  women’s  prison  we’ll  hatch  an  escape  plan. 

Lucy’s  waking  up.  I scratch  out  the  last  five  words  and  close  my  notebook. 

9:00  a.m.  We  leave  DAS,  an  awful  place  I wish  I’d  never  known. 

Inside  a military  jeep,  we  pass  some  of  the  same  city  streets  I walked 
a few  days  ago  with  Antonio,  the  gentlest  of  the  guards,  who  had  no  idea 
how  desperately  and  how  often  I thought  of  slipping  away.  Now  the  con- 
crete buildings  pass  in  a blur  and  escape  is  far  from  my  mind.  All  I can 
think  about  is  the  fact  that  we’ve  been  sentenced  to  four  years  and  I’m 
going  to  prison. 

My  head  is  killing  me,  probably  from  drinking  all  that  aguardiente  and 
smoking  too  many  fucking  Pielrojas  last  night,  not  to  mention  that  my 
entire  being,  every  cell  and  fiber,  is  filled  with  regret,  terror,  and  doom. 
Not  necessarily  in  that  order.  This  ranks  as  one  of  the  worst  moments  of 
my  life,  right  up  there  with  the  day  my  mother  died.  How  could  I have 
been  so  stupid? 
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Each  time  we  pass  a street  corner  guarded  by 
soldiers  with  rifles,  I find  the  need  to  nudge 
Lucy.  “See  it’s  a police  state,  this  place,”  I say.  She 
nods  halfheartedly.  Lucy  doesn’t  care  about  pol- 
itics. Me,  I wish  I’d  done  something  noble  like 
Yolanda,  the  revolutionary  I met  in  DAS.  At  least 
then  I could  walk  into  this  prison  defiantly,  head 
high.  But  no,  I’m  serving  a sentence  for  commit- 
ting an  act  of  foolishness  and  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  myself.  Even  worse,  I haven’t  heard 
from  James.  It’s  just  me  and  Lucy,  and  she  looks 
more  bummed  out  than  me. 

I touch  her  arm.  She  turns  and  stares  at  me 
vacantly.  “What’s  the  matter?”  I ask.  She  lets  out 
an  audible  sigh,  but  refuses  to  talk.  This  isn’t  the 
Lucy  I know.  The  one  who  is  chatty  and  brave, 
with  little  ever  seeming  to  bother  her.  At  least 
not  for  long.  But  then  she’s  never  been  in  a 
Colombian  prison.  Maybe  that’s  why  she  was  so 
eager  to  get  high  last  night.  Now  she’s  hung 
over.  It’s  my  turn  to  stare  outside. 

Watching  buildings,  then  countryside  pass 
by,  my  sense  of  abandonment  grows.  What  the 
hell  have  I done?  Me  and  my  bright  ideas.  I’d  still 
like  to  think  that  I did  it  for  James.  But  no,  I did 
it  for  us,  for  me.  I used  to  imagine  we  were  a mod- 
ern-day Bonnie  and  Clyde,  only  without  the  bad 
ending.  I figured  the  worst  that  could  happen, 
we’d  split  up,  and  I’d  have  an  extra  five  grand. 
Now  I wish  I'd  listened  to  my  friends  back  home 
in  Santa  Cruz— Demian  and  Wolfie.  I reach  for 
Lucy’s  hand  and  she  squeezes  mine  tight. 

We’re  way  outside  the  city  now,  driving 
between  fields,  when  we  have  our  first  sighting  of 
the  prison— a sprawling  compound  of  low-rise 
buildings  set  amid  grassy  pastures.  From  a dis- 
tance, it  looks  like  it  could  be  almost  anything:  a 
farm,  a low-tech  factory,  a food-processing  plant. 
As  we  draw  near,  the  complex  begins  to  appear 
more  like  a pnson,  with  barbed  wire  curling  atop 
stone  walls  and  guard  towers  with  shadowy  fig- 
ures inside.  We  come  to  a halt  and  an  armed 
guard  unlocks,  then  pulls  open  the  gate.  A mas- 
sive German  shepherd  growls  at  our  vehicle.  My 
heart  pounds  a little  harder.  We  drive  through. 
The  gate  clangs  shut  behind  us. 

For  once  Lucy  is  quiet.  After  all,  what’s  there 
to  talk  about?  That  there’s  a chance  we’ll  be  here 
no  more  than  a few  weeks?  It’s  possible.  Once  pur 
lawyer,  Dr.  Bricerio,  figures  out  who’s  who  and 
James  comes  through  with  money,  things  will 
start  moving.  I’m  sure  of  it.  Nevertheless,  exiting 
the  vehicle,  my  steps  are  heavy,  reluctant.  I move 
toward  the  building  because  I have  no  choice,  like 
all  those  times  my  stepmother,  Gerda,  used  to 
march  me  to  the  attic,  and  like  the  day  at  the  air- 
port, two  weeks  ago,  when  something,  I don’t 
know  what,  impelled  me  forward. 

BOGOTA’S  EL  DORADO  customs  area,  like 
that  of  many  airports,  occupies  a huge  hangar- 
like  space  with  high  ceilings,  lots  of  people,  and  a 
cacophon)  of  noise.  As  I waited  for  my  luggage  to 

>s  inspection,  I noticed,  about  twenty  yards 
away,  golden  sunlight  streaming  in  through  a 

r of  tall  glass  exit  doors,  and  for  a moment  I 
focused  on  that  bright  splash  of  color.  My  suit- 


cases lay  open  on  the  metal  table.  And  honestly, 
they  didn’t  look  bad.  Across  from  me,  the  cus- 
toms agent  finished  examining  my  passport  and 
placed  it  on  his  side  of  the  table,  out  of  my  reach. 
Lucy  hung  out  a few'  feet  behind  me,  where  she 
shouldn’t  have  been,  appearing  lost  in  thought 
and  as  though  we  weren't  traveling  together, 
which  then  seemed  like  the  best  way  to  act. 

Based  on  how  quickly  the  customs  agent  had 
handled  the  businessman  in  front  of  me,  I 
expected  him  to  give  my  bags  a cursory  look  and 
send  me  on  my  way.  We  were  all  meeting  up— 
James,  Ken,  Lucy,  and  I— at  another  gate  to  catch 
a flight  to  San  Andres,  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Colombia,  for  a few  days  of  sun-drenched  relax- 
ation. From  there,  we’d  keep  heading  north, 
landing  only  in  small  out-of-the-way  airports  like 
Tegucigalpa  and  Merida,  places  few  people  hit. 

But  instead  of  a quick  search,  the  customs 
agent  dug  deep  into  my  suitcase,  his  arms  wad- 
ing through  my  clothes,  patting  here  and  there, 
feeling  for  whatever  they’re  taught  to  uncover.  I 
still  wasn’t  too  worried.  At  any  moment  I 
thought  he’d  lift  his  hands  out  from  the  dis- 
turbed mass  of  clothing  and  nod  his  approval.  It 
was  then  that  I noticed  his  eyes  and  hands  care- 
fully following  the  seams  along  the  bottom  edges 
of  the  bag.  That  slow  probing  motion  caught  my 
breath.  The  next  thing  I knew  he  was  shoving  my 
garments  aside  from  one  corner,  and  his  fingers 
played  with  the  silky  lining,  tugging  at  it  slightly, 
when  a piece  came  loose  in  his  hand. 

He  lifted  the  silk,  below  which  lay  an  mch- 
thick  sheet  of  spongy  white  batting— batting  I’d 
cut  to  size,  batting  that  fit  the  shape  of  the  suit- 
case to  cover  the  hidden  fiberglass  panel.  Of 
course  the  smooth-faced  agent  pulled  away  the 
batting,  and  when  he  saw  the  whitish  gray  fiber- 
glass underneath,  his  face  took  on  a mixture  of 
surprise  and  confusion— what  a look!— but  his 
eyes  stayed  focused  on  that  panel,  staring  down 
for  an  improbably  long  moment,  perhaps  won- 
dering what  he’d  uncovered. 

I took  advantage  of  that  moment,  had  years 
of  experience  with  empty  moments  like  that, 
and  in  one  split  second,  I grabbed  my  cosmetic 
case  and  trench  coat,  turned  a quarter  of  a turn 
and  fled,  moving  away  from  him,  my  heart 
pounding,  escaping  through  those  glorious 
glass  doors,  not  even  stopping  to  wonder  what 
would  happen  to  Luce.  Not  then. 

INSIDE  THE  administrative  office  of  the  prison, 
a nun  greets  us  with  an  efficiency  of  manner  that 
is  vaguely  comforting.  She  is  neither  effusive  nor 
judgmental.  We  are  who  we  are.  It  is  what  it  is. 
She  appears  used  to  life  in  prison,  greeting 
women  whose  lives  have  gone  awry,  their  paths 
astray,  content  with  the  possibility  that  like  the 
lamb,  we  too  might  find  our  way  again. 

No  one  had  mentioned  the  nuns  and  I’m  pleas- 
antly surprised.  For  a moment  I’m  filled  with 
hope.  I recall  the  blade  of  grass  that  grew  inside  a 
narrow  crack  in  the  twenty-foot-high  concrete 
walls  of  the  prison  yard  at  DAS.  Then  noticing  the 
crucifix  on  the  wall,  the  ugly  face  of  my  stepmoth- 
er, Gerda  rises  from  the  depths  of  my  conscious- 


ness. We  are  meant  to  suffer,  I think.  With  the  next 
breath,  I hate  her  and  try  to  fathom  forgiveness. 

A MOMENT  LATER,  Dr.  Bricerio,  our  lawyer, 
appears  in  the  doorway  of  one  of  the  offices. 
What  a surprise!  He  speaks  calmly  as  the  nun  in 
charge  conducts  some  routine  paperwork. 
When  we  finish,  he  sends  us  through  a door  to  a 
courtyard  to  wait  for  him,  while  he  “squares 
away  a few  things.”  With  a wink,  he  says  that  he’s 
meeting  with  the  Mother  Superior.  The  open-air 
courtyard,  with  a narrow  overhang  of  roof  that 
shades  the  benches  lining  the  walls,  feels  peace- 
ful. A small  tree  stands  in  the  center  of  a well- 
tended  garden.  Birds  twitter  and  fly  among  its 
branches.  It  seems  like  a fitting  place  for  medita- 
tion and  prayers,  and  I imagine  myself  returning 
here  for  moments  of  solace. 

Lucy  sits  on  one  of  the  benches,  her  profile 
revealing  her  cleft  chin,  freckled  cheeks,  small, 
pointy  nose,  face  framed  by  crimson  curls.  Her 
green  eyes  glisten  with  tears.  In  repose,  she  looks 
sad.  I guess  I keep  hoping  for  the  crazy,  goofy 
Lucy  who  used  to  tease  me  out  of  my  funk.  I sit 
down  beside  her  and  ask  if  she’s  all  right.  She 
wipes  the  tears  from  her  eyes  saying  she  misses 
Ken,  her  recent  boyfriend  and  the  only  one  of  us 
with  dope  who  made  it  through  customs.  The 
mere  mention  of  his  name  annoys  me.  I can’t  fig- 
ure out  what  she  sees  in  him.  I’d  change  the  sub- 
ject but  can’t  think  of  anything  to  say. 

At  once,  the  door  opens  and  Dr.  Bricerio 
bursts  through,  a smile  beaming  across  his  wide 
flat  face.  “Your  cells  are  next  to  one  another  in 
the  nicest  part  of  the  prison,”  he  announces  in  a 
combination  of  Spanish  and  English. 

We  return  his  smile.  “Gracias,  Dr.  Bricerio.” 
We  aim  for  enthusiasm,  but  fall  short. 

He  doesn’t  seem  to  notice.  “I  have  to  leave 
now,”  he  says.  “This  is  as  far  as  they’ll  let  me  go.”  j 
He  aims  at  an  imaginary  line  that  separates  the 
courtyard  from  a corridor  that  leads  to  the  rest 
of  the  prison.  “A  nun  named  Sister  Magda  will 
be  here  in  a moment.  She  speaks  English.”  He 
approaches  us,  quickly  embraces  me,  then  Lucy,  ! 
and  turns  to  leave. 

I appreciate  the  fact  that  he  includes  among  his 
lawyerly  duties  making  us  as  comfortable  as  possi- 
ble in  prison,  but  I can’t  let  him  go  quite  yet.  “Dr. 
Bncerio,”  I call  out.  “I  know  it’s  too  early  to  tell,  but 
how  long  do  you  think  we’ll  actually  be  in  here?” 

His  face  draws  into  a slight  frown,  and  I 
imagine  he  feels  disappointed  by  the  fact  that 
his  gift  to  us,  two  cells  in  the  best  part  of  the 
prison,  has  failed  to  distract  us  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes.  For  the  moment  we  are  probably 
not  unlike  his  two  young  children,  always 
demanding  something. 

“Don’t  worry,”  he  says,  his  good  humor 
returning.  “I’ll  be  working  on  your  case  first 
thing  Monday  morning.  As  soon  as  you  are 
assigned  a judge,  we’ll  have  an  idea  of  what  it  foil 
take.”  By  this  I think  he  means  money.  “Try  not 
to  think  about  this  all  the  time.  I know  it  is  dif- 
ficult, but  maybe  the  nuns  will  have  a job  for 
you,  or  you  can  spend  time  reading.”  He  looks  as 
though  he  wishes  he  could  be  awarded  some 
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time  to  do  nothing,  like  us.  “Maybe  Diana  will 
come  next  time.  I’ll  tell  her  to  bring  you  some 
books,  things  you  need.”  Diana  is  his  wife. 

“Lucy  needs  some  jeans  and  a T-shirt,”  I say, 
though  somewhat  glumly. 

Lucy  breaks  in.  “Things  we  need?  We  need 
men,  Dr.  B,  hombres.”  She  says  the  Spanish  word 
proudly  and  offers  him  a flirtatious  smile. 
Apparently  for  him  she  has  cheered  up. 

“No,  no  hombres!”  He  laughs,  then  walks 
back  and  hugs  her  again,  more  tightly  this  time. 
Retreating  toward  the  office  once  more,  he  rais- 
es his  eyebrows  and  says,  “Hasta  martes  o mier- 
coles!”  He  waves.  “Adios.” 

“Flirt,”  I say  to  her  the  minute  he’s  gone. 

“Well,  at  least  he  agreed  to  come  back  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday.” 

“What,  you  think  he  wouldn’t  come  back 
otherwise?” 

“It  can’t  hurt,”  she  says. 

“He’ll  be  back  because  of  the  money  we’ll  pay 
him,”  I say,  thinking  of  the  cash  I’ve  already 
given  him,  and  the  money  she  wasted  on  Menen- 
dez.  “No  thanks  to  you.” 

“That’s  low,  Serra,  and  you  know  it.”  She  turns 
away  and  reaches  into  her  purse  for  the  package 
with  a “redskin”  on  the  cover.  A few  seconds  later 
she’s  smoking  another  filterless  Pielroja.  A slight 
breeze  stirs  the  slender  tree’s  leaves.  Dappled  sun- 
light shivers  on  the  black-and-white  tiled  floor. 

SISTER  MAGDA,  her  black  habit  skimming  the 
scrubbed  tiles,  points  out  various  landmarks:  the 
mess  hall  down  a set  of  stairs  to  our  right,  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  cells  she  refers  to  as  pavillones,  the 
Infirmary,  a place  she  oversees.  There  is  no  pride  in 
her  voice,  only  statement  of  fact.  We  move  along  a 
central  open-air,  roof-covered  corridor,  eventually 
realizing  that  much  of  the  prison  is  open  to  the 
elements,  with  some  of  the  cells  facing  directly 
outdoors.  Pointing  to  the  pavilion  to  our  left,  she 
says  women  are  allowed  to  keep  their  young  chil- 
dren there,  and  nodding  further  ahead  to  the  left, 
in  the  direction  of  a smaller  concrete  building  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  prison,  she  explains 
that  the  more  serious  criminals  reside  there. 

“That  is  Normandia.  Mostly,  the  women 
there  have  committed  murders  and  so  on.  But 
don’t  worry,  despite  their  errors,  many  of  them 
are  harmless.  They  commit  crimes  of  passion. 
Then  they  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
regretting  it.  That’s  how  women  are.  Except 
maybe  the  revolutionaries.” 

The  last  part  of  what  she  says  surprises  me.  I 
wonder  what  she  means.  That  the  revolutionar- 
ies are  harmless  or  that  they  don’t  regret  their 
crimes?  Or  perhaps  they  have  been  falsely  impris- 
oned, so  there’s  nothing  to  regret.  Then  Yolanda 
again  comes  to  mind.  After  she  left  our  cell  in 
DAS,  could  she  have  been  taken  to  Normandia? 

“You  mean  revolutionaries  don’t  regret  what 
they’ve  done?”  I ask.  She  nods  in  a noncommittal 
way,  and  I promise  at  some  point  to  ask  her  more. 

Finally,  we  come  to  a halt  at  the  last  wing 
branching  off  to  the  right,  the  one  furthest  from 
the  administrative  offices.  “This  will  be  your 
pavilion,”  she  says.  Then  she  points  across  a 


green  field  toward  Normandia  again.  “The  soli- 
tary cells  are  located  over  there,  beneath  the 
main  part  of  the  building.  Lately,  the  women 
who  are  locked  up  have  been  very  noisy.  Try  to 
ignore  them.”  Even  from  this  distance,  you  can 
see  the  rusty-looking  iron  doors  on  the  solitary 
cells,  which  face  the  pasture  separating  us. 

Lucy  and  I exchange  a look,  which  the  Sister 
must  notice,  because  she  adds,  “It  can  hurt  to 
hear  them  cry  and  beg;  they  say  terrible  things.  It 
is  best  to  shut  your  ears.  They’re  angry,  but  they 
have  caused  trouble.  Whatever  you  do,  don’t 
involve  yourselves.  The  Mother  Superior  harbors 
little  sympathy  for  them,  or  anyone  who  tries  to 
help  them.” 

“How  long  do  they  have  to  stay  there?”  Lucy 
asks. 

“This  time  I think  they  have  three  more 
weeks.  I know  it  seems  long,  but  it  is  for  the  best.” 
She  says  this,  though  with  little  conviction.  “We 
can  only  pray  for  their  souls,”  she  adds,  cocking 
her  head  slightly,  perhaps  wondering  whether  we 
pray  or  not,  then  as  though  abandoning  that 
thought  a faint  smile  appears  on  her  face. 

At  last  we  arrive  at  our  adjacent  cells.  “Here 
you  are.  This  will  be  your  home  at  Buen  Pastor.” 
Taking  one  look  at  me  and  Lucy,  she  adds, 
“Hopefully  not  for  too  long.” 

We  ask  what  Buen  Pastor  means,  though  I 
think  I know,  and  she  says,  “good  shepherd.” 
She  goes  on  to  explain  that  we  can  put  our 
things  in  the  cells  and  are  free  to  move  about  in 
our  pavilion  until  six  o’clock,  when  everyone 
gets  locked  up.  I glance  at  Lucy,  she  knows  about 
my  claustrophobia,  but  she’s  still  staring  off  at 
the  rusty  doors  across  the  field,  and  I’m  not  sure 
she’s  even  listening.  I tap  her  arm. 

“Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  relatively 
unstructured,”  Sister  Magda  continues.  “Satur- 
day’s a day  for  cleaning,  washing  clothes,  and 
praying.  Once  a month  we  show  movies.  Tomor- 
row, mass  is  followed  by  visiting  hours  in  the 
afternoon.  And  you  will  each  have  a brief  audi- 
ence with  the  Mother  Superior.  She  likes  to 
know  her  prisoners.”  Briefly  she  regards  us. 
“Next  week  we  will  find  jobs  for  you,  although 
they  are  in  short  supply.  We  are  nearly  full.” 

Before  leaving,  Sister  Magda  again  identifies 
the  location  of  the  mess  hall  and  says,  “Just  follow 
the  women.  They  rarely  miss  meals.  If  you  need 
me,  my  room  is  over  there.”  She  aims  her  finger 
toward  a separate,  very  small,  concrete  building  a 
stone’s  throw  from  our  cells.  Then  she  shakes 
each  of  our  hands.  “Adios.”  When  she  says  it,  the 
word  seems  to  take  on  its  true  meaning:  “to  God.” 

After  her  departure,  I’m  dying  to  talk  with 
Lucy  about  meeting  the  Mother  Superior  and 
suggest  that  after  “putting  our  things  away”  we 
take  a look  around.  She  gives  me  a nasty  glance. 

“What’s  that  for?”  I ask. 

“You  know.” 

“You  mean  what  I said  earlier?  I’m  sorry, 
Luce.”  I look  earnestly  into  her  eyes,  which  seem 
remote,  detached.  “Leri s not  fight.  But  don’t  you 
think,  at  some  point,  we  need  to  start  figuring 
things  out,  like  where  the  money’s  coming 
from?  What  our  plan  is?” 
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“I  think  Dr.  B’s  right.  Can’t  you  relax  a little? 
We  can’t  do  anything  right  now.” 

What  she  says  irritates  me  and  I forget  about 
sharing  my  thoughts  with  her.  It  seems  to  me 
that  she  could  at  least  acknowledge  the  foolish- 
ness of  having  given  that  creepy  lawyer  Menen- 
dez  so  much  money,  of  literally  having  thrown  it 
away.  Maybe  she  should  even  thank  me  for  find- 
ing Dr.  Bricerio,  a man  I hope  deserves  my  trust. 
Now  I’m  as  annoyed  as  she  is.  We  enter  our  sep- 
arate cells,  the  ones  in  the  best  part  of  the  prison, 
for  the  first  time. 

I drop  my  few  belongings  on  the  floor,  then 
sit  down  on  the  narrow  cot  pushed  against  the 
empty  wall  and  look  around.  Iris  a tiny  concrete 
cubicle,  not  unlike  most  prison  cells.  I inhale 
deeply,  wishing  I could  cry,  but  my  tears  are  all 
dried  up,  probably  from  so  much  crying  in  the 
cells  at  DAS.  Now  there’s  a scary  place.  At  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  a thin  wooden  cross  hangs  on 
the  wall,  a dry  stalk  of  grass  extending  out  from 
behind  it,  an  odd  reminder  of  my  wish  for  spiri- 
tual enlightenment,  which,  maybe,  in  its  own 
crazy  way  is  what  got  me  here  in  the  first  place. 

HERTA  B.  FEELY  received  the  2006 James  Jones  First 
Novel  Fellowship  for  The  Trials  of  Serra  Blue,  the  first 
chapter  of which  appears  here.  This  year  she  also  received 
an  AiYist  Fellowship  in  Literature  from  the  District  ofi 
Columbia  Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
She  was  a press  secretary  fior  Amnesty  International 
and  the  Solar  Lobby,  and  cofounded  the  National  Safe 
Kids  Campaign,  now  Safe  Kids  Worldwide,  where  she 
works  as  a consultant. 
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What  Is  the 
What-ness  of 

WHAT? 


BY  ED  SIEGEL 


THE  FORMULA  FOR  MOST  THEATERS— good  or  bad,  large  or  small, 
summer  or  fall— is  to  balance  a season  with  something  for  just  about  every- 
one. It’s  almost  mathematical.  The  first  show  is  a musical,  the  second  a play 
that  generated  a buzz  in  New  York,  number  three  a two-character  new  work, 
the  fourth  a crowd-pleaser,  etc. 

What’s  rare  in  these  increasingly  cash-starved,  youth-deprived  times  for 
the  performing  arts  is  a theater  with  a clear  aesthetic,  a place  that  says, 
“Here’s  what  we’re  about.  We’d  love  you  to  join  us,  but  if  it  isn’t  your  cup  of 
bracing  tea,  c’est  la  vie.” 

The  Wellfleet  Harbor  Actors  Theater  is  such  a rarity.  Its  programming  is 
a reflection  of  the  people  who  have  run  it  since  its  inception  in  1985.  And 
for  the  last  twenty  years  that’s  been  Jeff  Zinn,  now  the  artistic  director  of  the 
company,  who  came  aboard  in  Year  Four,  after  directing  Sam  Shepard’s  A 
Lie  of  the  Mind  the  summer  before. 

Zinn  wasn’t  one  of  the  gang  of  six  who  founded  the  company— that  was 
Gip  Hoppe,  Dick  Morrill,  Kevin  Rice,  Dan  Walker,  Victorine  Shepherd,  and 
Laurie  Swift.  But  the  philosophy  of  WHAT  since  then  has  been  more  or  less 
the  same:  to  present  modern  plays  that  walk  on  the  wilder  side  of  the  tracks, 
with  a particular  emphasis  on  contemporary  American  and  Anglo-Irish  work. 
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The  Wellfleet  waterfront  was  never  really  the 
wrong  side  of  the  tracks,  just  off  the  beaten  one. 
Now,  with  a new  two-hundred-seat  theater  on 
Route  6,  in  full  view  of  everyone  on  the  road  to 
Provincetown,  and  the  old  ninety-seat  place  on 
the  pier  still  going  strong,  Zinn  laughs  at  both 
the  theater’s  reputation  and  its  success. 

“I  want  to  play  it  safe  this  year  by  playing  it  not 
too  safe  on  the  main  stage  (called  the  Julie  Harris 
Stage).  I was  thinking  of  doing  A.  R.  Gurney’s  Indi- 
an Blood,  but  one  of  the  apprehensions  out  there 
is  that  we’ll  soften  our  edges  and  go  mainstream, 
save  the  Harbor  Stage  for  the  more  experimental 
work.  But  our  mission  is  to  do  challenging, 
provocative  work  in  the  new  space  as  well  as  the 
smaller  one,”  he  says  in  the  WHAT  quarters  on 
the  floor  above  the  adjoining  post  office  on  Route 
6.  “Gurney’s  strange.  I think  he’s  a pretty  subver- 
sive playwright.  He’s  skewering  a certain  layer  of 
culture  and  society,  but  he’s  thought  of  as  a safe 
playwright.  I think  it’s  a really  good  play  . . . but 
I’m  a little  afraid  of  doing  it  on  the  main  stage 
because  it  will  be  seen  as  too  safe.” 

So  Gurney  will  end  up  on  the  Harbor  Stage 
this  year  in  a season  that,  if  it’s  as  good  in  prac- 
tice as  it  is  in  theory,  should  solidify  WHAT’s 
standing  as  not  only  one  of  the  most  adventur- 
ous theaters  in  New  England,  but  one  of  its  best. 
There’s  an  old  friend  coming  back— David 
Mamet  with  an  off-white  American  Buffalo.  That’s 
in  the  new  theater,  which  opened  June  21  with 
Sarah  Ruhl’s  imaginative  Pulitzer  finalist,  The 
Clean  House,  followed  by  Peter  Sinn  Nachtrieb’s 
Hunter  Gatherers,  which  Zinn  describes  as  “Din- 
ner with  Friends  on  Crack,”  and  Love  Song,  a play 
by  John  Kolvenbach,  author  of  Gizmo  Love. 

The  Harbor  Stage  opened  with  Englishman 
Jez  Butterworth’s  energetic,  Mamet-ian  Mojo,  fol- 
lowed by  Julia  Jordan’s  Dark  Yellow,  which  had  a 
reading  last  February,  Rinne  Groff’s  What  Then, 
and  the  Gurney  play.  Zinn  discusses  the  lineup:  “I 
decided  that  it  was  really  important  to  do  plays  at 
the  Harbor  that  were  the  kind  of  things  audi- 
ences had  come  to  know  and  love  about  us.  One 
of  the  reasons  I wanted  to  do  Mojo  is  to  lead  off 
with  a high-octane  Killer  Joe  type  of  play.”  Zinn’s 
also  planning  to  experiment  with  a WHAT 
cabaret  Mondays  and  Tuesdays. 

The  Route  6 space  has  a much  higher  ceiling, 
which  should  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  plays 
that  call  for  a second  level,  like  The  Clean  House, 
as  well  as  great  sight  lines  and  an  intimate  con- 
figuration. 

But  led s not  get  too  carried  away.  Other  com- 
panies have  had  seasons  that  look  great  on 
paper,  but  after  an  actor  or  two  has  decided  to 
bag  a play  for  a movie,  a director  has  had  a nerv- 
ous breakdown,  or  all  the  other  things  that  can 
go  wrong  do  go  wrong,  you  wonder  what  all  the 
excitement  was  about  in  the  first  place. 

WHAT,  of  course,  has  never  relied  on  big 
names,  Julie  Harris  in  Martin  McDonagh’s  The 
Beauty  Queen  of  Leenane  notwithstanding.  And 

FACING  PAGE:  THE  NEWLY  BUILT,  200-SEAT  THEATER  FOR 
THE  WELLFLEET  HARBOR  ACTORS  THEATER  (WHAT) 

OPENED  ON  JUNE  21  WITH  THEIR  PRODUCTION  OF  THE 
CLEAN  HOUSE.  THE  THEATER  FEATURES  STATE-OF-THE-ART 
TECHNICAL  CAPABILITIES,  AND  THE  NEWLY  DEDICATED 
JULIE  HARRIS  STAGE  BOASTS  AMPLE  WING  SPACE,  TRAPS, 
AND  FLIES  TO  FULLY  ACCOMMODATE  WHAT'S  ADVENTUR- 
OUS PRODUCTIONS. 


though  certain  seasons  are  better  than  others,  the 
impressive  thing  about  the  theater  has  been  its 
consistency,  not  only  in  choosing  plays  that  fit  its 
edgy  aesthetic,  but  in  finding  the  mix  of  Cape, 
Boston,  and  New  York  actors  and  directors  who 
make  you  feel  that  the  play  was  written  just  for  its 
Wellfleet  incarnation. 

A bit  of  an  exaggeration?  Perhaps.  But  consid- 
er WHAT’s  Beauty  Queen.  No  one  who  saw  the 
Druid/Royal  Court  production  in  New  York,  Lon- 
don, or  Galway  will  ever  forget  the  darkly  comic 
production  or  its  remarkable  cast.  Nevertheless, 
Zinn  and  Harris  not  only  put  their  own  more 
sober  spin  on  the  play,  but  the  Cape  regulars— 
Stephen  Russell,  Kim  Crocker,  and  Colin 
Hamell— were  as  slashingly  penetrating  as  their 
more-celebrated  foreign  cousins.  (The  uncanny 
Brian  F.  O’Byrne  was  the  only  member  of  that  cast 
who  didn ’t  win  a Tony.) 

One  of  the  reasons  Zinn  wanted  American  Buf- 
falo for  the  new  digs  is  that  it  was  the  second  pro- 
duction that  WHAT  staged,  following  Eugene 
Ionesco’s  Rhinoceros,  called  “the  beast  that  started 
it  all”  in  the  company’s  publicity.  Hoppe  and  the 
others,  in  fact,  formed  the  company  in  the  back 
rooms  of  the  coffee  shop  on  the  pier  in  order  to 
stage  Ionesco.  When  that  turned  out  to  be  what 
Hoppe  called  “a  kind  of  Andy  Hardy  experience 
where  the  whole  town  came  out  to  see  it,  we  said 
‘My  God,  we  built  a theater,  let’s  do  another.’  ” 

Oddly  though,  given  the  initial  popularity  of 
Rhinoceros,  the  absurdist  strain  of  mid-twentieth- 


century  theater  is  now  an  audience  displeaser  at 
WHAT.  “I  love  that  stuff,”  says  Zinn.  “1  have  a real 
fondness  for  Beckett,  I love  Ionesco,  but  I guess 
I’m  a little  scared  of  it  in  terms  of  box  office.  Wait- 
ing for  Godot  is  about  as  accessible  as  you  can  get, 
and  it  didn’t  do  well  despite  a strong  production. 
People  stayed  away,  thinking  it’s  going  to  be  sort 
of  like  medicine.  Of  course,  it’s  great  fun.” 

But  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  Beckett 
and  Ionesco— those  who  burst  on  the  scene  from 
the  late  ’60s  onward— are  the  spine  of  the  WHAT 
aesthetic.  Think  Sam  Shepard  and  Tracy  Letts 
(Killer  Joe)  in  addition  to  Mamet  and  McDonagh. 
(Shepard  almost  made  it  onto  the  schedule  this 
year,  but,  after  a reading  of  The  Late  Henry  Moss 
during  the  winter,  Zinn  decided  it  “doesn’t  have 
the  same  impact  on  stage  as  when  you  read  it.”) 
Mamet  and  Shepard  have  been  produced 
more  than  any  other  playwrights  except  for 
Hoppe,  whose  quirky  comedies— something  of 
an  annual  rite— inhabit  a world  that  can  seem  at 
first  too  absurdist.  Events  have  a way  of  proving 
him  prescient,  though.  A New  War  is  a case  in 
point.  It  played  in  Wellfleet  and  at  Jimmy  Tin- 
gle’s Off  Broadway  in  Somerville  (where  it  won 
an  Elliot  Norton  Award).  The  play  seemed  at 
first  as  if  the  humor,  good  as  it  was,  might  have 
been  a bit  too  broad  in  terms  of  its  satire  of  the 
American  media.  And  then  the  Iraq  War  began, 
and  the  media’s  toadying,  uncritical  reportage  of 
the  war  made  Hoppe  look  like  a documentarian. 
Hoppe  has  given  up  his  title  of  co-artistic 


Neither  Howard  nor  Jeff Zin  n will  ever  be  invited  to  be  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  Republi- 
can Convention.  Or  the  Democratic  one,  for  that  matter.  But  knowing  that  they  don’t  exact- 
ly see  eye-to-eye  on  all  matters  theatrical,  I asked  them  to  sit  down,  with  my  colleague  Patti 
Hanigan,  for  a discussion  that  was  printed  in  the  Globe  in  2000.  Here  are  a couple  of 
excerpts: 

Jeff  Zinn:  Death  of  a Salesman  is  a powerful  play  not  for  the  statement  that  it  makes 
about  politics,  but  because  of  the  stniggle  of  the  main  characters  to  define  themselves  in  tenns 
of  an  authentic  self. 

Howard  Zinn:  No,  that's  how  you  see  it.  To  me,  the  importance  of  the  play  is  what  it  says 
about  people  who  are  struggling  in  a market-driven  society  and  a society  that  doesn  1 give  a 
damn  about  people.  I see  it  as  a powerful  statement  about  the  system  in  which  people  are  dis- 
pensable because  profit,  money,  and  business  come  first. 

JZ:  That  may  be  the  imponant  statement  of  Death  of  a Salesman,  but  I don ’t  necessari- 
ly think  that’s  where  the  emotional  power  of  the  play  comes  from. 

HZ:  But  I see  that  emotion  as  enabling  the  audience  to  think  about  society.  The  emotional- 
ism is  a means  to  a larger  end.  That  feeling  that  people  get  in  the  theater  is  connected  to  some- 
thing that  is  larger  than  this  father-son  relationship  and  all  the  anguish  connected  with  that. 

JZ:  But  that’s  because  those  are  the  central  themes  of  your  life.  You  see  theater  and  art  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  things  which  are  important  to  you.  Maybe  the  brilliance  of  Death  of  a Sales- 
man is  people  interpret  it  in  a way  that  is  meaningful  for  them,  and  it’s  kind  of  a multifac- 
eted mirror  that  allows  people  to  interpret  it  in  many  different  ways.  Obviously,  the  center 
of  your  life  has  been  political  activism,  and,  therefore,  you  tend  to  see  things  in  those  tenns. 

HZ:  I don ’t  have  to  look  hard  for  it. 

JZ:  You  certainly  don ’t. 

[Laughter] 
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WHAT  ARTISTIC  DIRECTOR  JEFF  ZINN  AND  FAMED  ACTRESS  JULIE  HARRIS 
AT  THE  GROUNDBREAKING  FOR  THE  NEW  THEATER  THIS  PAST  OCTOBER. 


director,  mostly  because  he  hasn’t  had  the  time 
to  put  into  planning,  but  Zinn  says  he'll  always 
have  an  artistic  home  at  Wellfleet. 

“I  really  haven’t  been  involved  for  the  past  few 
years,”  says  Hoppe,  who’s  been  busy  turning 
Nickelodeon  TV’  shows  into  live-action  theater 
pieces,  including  Blues  Clues,  Dora  the  Explorer, 
and  Go,  Diego,  Go!  Now  it  seems  like  Go,  Gip,  Go! 
as  he  was  off  to  Singapore  for  the  premiere  of 
SpongeBob  SquarePants  before  returning  to  Well- 
fleet  for  Hunter  Gatherers. 

Is  there  a connection  between  what  he  does  for 
WHAT  and  what  he  does  for  Nick?  “On  the  sur- 
face the  material  is  not  the  same,  but  stylistically, 
sure,”  says  Hoppe.  “They’re  filled  with  puppets, 
wild  staging  techniques.  David  Gallo,  who  did 
Jackie  on  Broadway,  has  a similar  sense  of  humor. 
So  it  doesn’t  feel  like  I’m  departing  from  my  style. 
I have  to  stay  within  boundaries.  I can’t  do  a Ger- 
man expressionistic  Dora  the  Explorer." 

So  what  is  a typical  WHAT  play?  If  you  were  to 
use  200 l’s  Cooking  With  Elvis  as  a yardstick,  you 
could  say  it’s:  Boy  meets  girl,  boy  loses  girl,  girl  has 
boy  for  dinner.  Literally,  in  that  play.  Cannibalism 
aside,  WHAT  characters  are  from  the  aforemen- 
tioned wrong  side  of  the  tracks  and  have  a taste  for 
drugs,  bad  boys,  femme  fatales,  and  words  that 
can’t  be  pnnted  in  family  newspapers.  W'hen  I was 
the  Boston  Globe’s  theater  critic,  Zinn,  fellow  critic 
John  Koch,  and  I had  to  twist  a Globe  Arts  editor’s 
arm  to  review  Mac  Wellman’s  7 Blowjobs , which 
Koch  had  seen  and  liked.  (We  ended  up  reviewing 
the  play  without  directly  citing  the  title.) 

Zinn  was  not  bom  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
tracks,  economically,  though  it  wasn’t  your  typical 
middle-class  existence  either.  His  father,  Howard, 


was  doing  battle  with  everyone  from 
Selma  Sheriff  Jim  Clark  to  Lyndon 
Johnson  as  Jeff  was  growing  up  in  the 
’50s  and  ’60s.  Then,  of  course,  there 
was  John  Silber  to  reckon  with  in  the 
70s. 

I knew  Howard  in  the  ’60s  when  I 
was  editing  The  News,  which  at  the 
time  was  the  main  student  paper  at 
Boston  University.  His  political  sci- 
ence courses  were  introducing  me  to 
Marx  and  Marcuse  while  the  English 
Department,  along  with  David 
Wheeler’s  Theater  Company  of 
Boston,  were  offering  up  Albee, 

Brecht,  and  Beckett. 

I hadn’t  seen  a WHAT  produc- 
tion until  I became  theater  critic  for 
the  Boston  Globe  in  the  mid-’90s,  but 
I had  certainly  heard  about  them 
from  friends  who  lived  on  the  Cape, 
as  well  as  from  Howard.  I had  lost 
touch  with  Zinn  Pere  after  BU,  but 
in  1981,  when  I was  an  editor  in  the 
Globe’s  Living-Arts  department,  I 
asked  him  to  write  a piece  about 
John  Reed  after  Warren  Beatty’s  Reds 
came  out. 

He’s  been  a friend  since,  though  I never 
thought  that  interfered  with  judging  his  son’s 
work.  In  fact,  I didn’t  much  care  for  the  first  three 
WHAT  works  I saw— Shepard’s  Simpatico,  which 
closed  the  1996  season;  Eric  Overmyer’s  Dark  Rap- 
ture:; and  Charlie  Varone’s  Rush  Limbaugh  in  Night 
School,  featuring  John  Kuntz,  the  following  year. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  something  seduc- 
tive about  the  place— which 
Kuntz  compares  to  “a  funny 
shoebox”— not  just  its  water- 
front property,  but  the  whole 
artistic  ambience.  This  was 
obviously  a theater  with  a 
strong  personality,  beginning 
with  the  always  colorful  and 
imaginative  visuals  supplied 
by  former  resident  set  designer 
Dan  Joy. 

A majority  of  the  actors 
were  non-Equity  in  the  mid- 
’90s,  but  Zinn  and  Hoppe  had 
a knack  of  finding  first-rate 
actors  who  had  made  the 
Wellfleet  area  their  perma- 
nent homes  or  vacation 
places.  A good  example  is  the 
cast  ofjeff  Cohen’s  1998  con- 
temporary adaptation  of 
Chekhov’s  The  Seagull,  with 
the  excellent  New  York 
actress  Lizbeth  Mackay, 
Chatham  resident  Adam 
Klein,  and  the  up-and-com- 
mg  Laura  Latreille,  who  was 
then  working  mostly  in  the 
Boston  area. 

Since  I spent  summers  as 
a theater  critic  triangulating 


from  the  Berkshires  to  the  Cape  and  Glouces- 
ter—not  a bad  gig— I didn’t  get  to  see  everything 
WHAT  did,  but  I don’t  know  that  a year  went  by 
when  a WHAT  production  wasn’t  one  of  the  best 
of  the  year:  The  Seagull,  Killer  Joe,  The  Beauty 
Queen,  A New  War,  Oren  Safdie’s  Private  Jokes, 
Public  Places  (Safdie  is  Moshe  Safdie’s  son  and 
the  play  is  a wonderfully  realized  meditation  on 
modern  architecture  and  art),  Pinter’s  The  Lovers, 
and  Len  Jenkins  The  Dream  Express.  (Unfortu- 
nately, I wasn’t  able  to  get  to  the  Cape  last  sea- 
son, my  first  as  an  ex-Globie.) 

In  some  ways  the  imperfect  pieces  were  as 
impressive  as  the  home  runs.  WHAT  never 
makes  you  feel  as  if  it’s  wasting  your  time.  Even 
Jonathan  Reynolds’s  Stonewall  Jackson’s  House 
(1998),  in  which  the  second  act  becomes  an  anti- 
PC  tirade,  is  never  anything  less  than  engaging 
and  challenging. 

Maybe  the  pleasures  of  the  harbor  are  part  of 
the  attraction  with  those  breezes  and  sunsets 
creating  a safe  environment  for  whatever  trans- 
gressions are  being  practiced  on  the  Wellfleet 
stage.  But  I don’t  think  so.  My  guess  is  that  the 
new  theater  will  be  just  as  heady,  even  with  the 
exhaust  fumes  from  Route  6 mixing  with  the 
summer  breezes.  WHAT  creates  its  own  haven, 
one  that  anyone  who  loves  modern  theater 
wants  to  visit  as  often  as  possible. 

ED  SIEGEL  worked  for  the  Boston  Globe  from  1971 
to  2006,  the  last  twelve  years  as  theater  critic.  He  is  now 
a critic  at  large  for  WB  UR-FM  and  a contributing  editor 
to  Berkshire  Living  magazine,  while  writing  for  other 
magazines  and  newspapers. 


■ ■‘HATS  NEW  JULIE  HARRIS  STAGE  IS  NAMED  AFTER  THE  ACTRESS,  WHO  IS  A 
FIVE-TIME  TONY  AWARD  WINNER,  CAPE  COD  RESIDENT,  AND  SUPPORTER  AND 
HONORARY  CHAIRPERSON  OF  THE  THEATER.  IN  PHOTO:  JULIE  HARRIS  AND 
JAMES  DEAN  FROM  THE  FILM  EAST  OF  EDEN. 
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INTEREST  IN  TENNESSEE  WILLIAMS  RUNS  HIGH  TWENTY-FOUR 
years  after  his  death.  Every  year  there  appears  a newly  discovered  play,  or 
a published  collection  of  his  various  writings.  In  Provincetown  this  Sep- 
tember the  second  annual  Tennessee  Williams  Theater  Festival  will  pres- 
ent a collection  of  unknown  plays  Williams  wrote  after  he  turned  sixty. 

This  year  also  brings  Notebooks  of  Tennessee  Williams , edited  by  Margaret 
Bradham  Thornton  and  issued  by  Yale  University  Press.  Williams  kept  a 
diary— beginning  on  the  day  in  1936  he  entered  an  amateur  poetry  con- 
test—and  continuing  until  September  1958,  the  day  after  the  release  of 
the  movie  version  of  Cat  on  a Hot  Tin  Roof  starring  Elizabeth  Taylor  and 
Paul  Newman.  Notebooks  of  Tennessee  Williams  (the  title  chosen  by  Yale) 
presents  these  diaries  along  with  three  short  entries  from  January  1980,  a 
dozen  lines  from  August  ’80,  and  a laconic  last  item  dated  “Spring  1981” 
that  closes  with  “Where  do  I go  from  here?”  An  unfinished  essay  is  added, 
written  in  the  form  of  a diary  entry,  not  identified  as  something  he 
worked  on  in  multiple  drafts. 

The  transcriptions  of  what  Williams  wrote  in  his  notebooks  takes  up 
about  320  pages.  Another  75  pages  comprise  the  index,  table  of  contents, 
credits,  and  acknowledgments.  Annotations  and  illustrations  comprise 
425  pages.  The  collection  adds  up  to  a stack  of  paper  two  inches  high, 
three  pounds  heavy,  and  850  pages  long. 

How  can  these  850  pages  be  usefully  read?  What  do  they  tell  us  about 
Williams  we  didn’t  already  know?  How  did  the  collection  come  to  be? 

To  begin  at  the  end:  when  Mr.  Williams  died  in  1983,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-one, control  of  his  work  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lady  St.  Just  (nee 
Maria  Britneva),  a coexecutor  of  his  estate,  who  kept  the  lid  on  various 
Williams  productions  and  publications.  While  the  writer  was  alive,  she 
had  the  delusion  Williams  might  marry  her.  Public  expressions  of  his 
homosexuality  embarrassed  her.  She  destroyed  letters  he’d  written.  She 
demanded  the  openly  gay  autobiographical  play  Something  Cloudy Some- 
thing Clear  be  pulled  from  publication  because  it  was  “too  sensitive”  and 
thwarted  the  publication  of  Lyle  Leverich’s  revelatory  biography:  Tom:  The 
Unknown  Tennessee  Williams.  Questions  about  publishing  Williams’s  let- 
ters or  diaries  met  with  her  indirect  refusal. 

In  1993  Maria  passed  away,  and  her  coexecutor,  John  L.  Eastman, 
contacted  New  Directions,  the  small  independent  house  that  had  been 
publishing  Williams  since  1944.  What  might  be  done  with  what  now 
might  be  made  public?  The  cost  of  preparing  letters  and  diaries  for  pub- 
lication is  prohibitive,  with  little  hope  of  financial  return  for  either  proj- 
ect. Such  things  are  loss  leaders  and  New  Directions  acknowledged  its 
limitations,  relinquished  a claim  to  the  diaries,  and  concentrated  on  the 
letters.  Two  volumes  of  a proposed  three  have  been  issued  so  far. 

John  Eastman  wondered  if  the  diaries  were  suitable  for  publication  at 
all.  He  invited  a friend,  Margaret  Bradham  Thornton,  to  look  at  them. 
Thornton  had  no  special  interest  in  Williams.  She  had  an  undergradu- 
ate degree  in  English  from  Princeton,  had  moved  on  in  her  life  to  an 


notebooks 


tennessee  williams 

edited  by  margaret  bradham  thornton 


MBA  at  Harvard,  and  was  working  at  Goldman  Sachs.  Asked  to  assess 
the  value  of  the  notebooks,  she  fell  under  their  spell.  Yale  agreed  to  pub- 
lish them  if  she  would  do  the  edit. 

A ten-year  process  began.  Margaret  Bradham  Thornton’s  collection  of 
Williams-related  matenal  grew  to  fill  a floor  of  her  home,  and  her  family 
grew  from  two  children  to  four.  With  Madelyn  Fergusson  as  assistant, 
Thornton  put  her  research  skills  to  use  tracking  down  thirty  notebooks: 
not  just  those  handed  over  by  John  Eastman,  but  notebooks  buried  in 
libraries,  not  thought  important  enough  to  catalogue;  notebooks  held 
secretly  in  pnvate  collections.  Turned  connoisseur,  she  procured  a little  tan 
journal  crumbling  at  its  edges  at  a clandestine  meeting  on  a street  comer  in 
the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York.  Her  pleasure  in  the  chase  was  keen,  and 
trophies  of  the  hunt  stud  the  Collected  Notebooks:  the  various  covers— 
with  fleur  de  lys,  polka  dots,  marbling— with  ironic  titles:  ACCURACY 
(1941),  Du-O-Ring  (1942),  and  WriteRight  (also  1942  and  ’54). 

An  unusually  reader-friendly  layout  offers  readers  the  pleasure  of 
their  own  discoveries.  Rather  than  flop  to  the  back  of  the  book  for  refer- 
ences, readers  can  refer  to  the  pages  on  the  left  side,  which  contain  infor- 
mation pertinent  to  the  transcribed  diary  entries  printed  on  the  pages  to 
the  right.  There  are  1,090  editorial  notes  along  with  reproductions  of 
postcards,  maps,  manuscripts,  doodles,  and  Williams’s  oil  paintings. 
Photographs,  a lot  of  them,  bear  witness  to  the  enduring  poise  and  ele- 
gance of  his  sister,  Rose,  the  charm  of  his  grandfather  sitting  beside  a 
pelican,  the  spectacle  of  Tennessee  Williams  in  short  shorts  being  stared 
at  askance  by  gowned  Southern  belles.  His  longtime  companion,  Frank 
Merlo,  was  hot. 

What’s  assembled  fleshes  out  the  phrases  wrung  from  early  fears:  “I 
must  learn  to  control  my  nerves”;  the  false  dawn  of  hope:  “Wow! 
Received  fellowship”;  grinding  poverty:  “food  today— 1 doughnut  1 
hamburger”;  strident  success:  “I  am  being  bullied  and  intimidated  by 
own  success  and  the  fame  that  surrounds  it  and  what  people  expect  of 
me”;  the  pleasures  of  Italy:  “a  friendly  stranger  said  ‘Buena  Sera’  and  I 
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strolled  on  the  beach,  not  alone.”  Making  entries 
in  his  diaries,  often  at  the  end  of  the  day,  was  a 
form  of  therapy  for  Williams,  a self-examination 
from  hemorrhoids  to  conscience.  Describing  his 
notebooks  he  said: 

I wrote  them  . . . the  way  that  Catholics  talk 
through  a black  cloth  to  the  priest  in  the  next 
cubicle,  except  that  I was  both  Father  Confes- 
sor and  Son  Confessor. 

Four  pages  reprint  then-contemporary  opin- 
ions to  dispose  of  what  happened  to  Williams 
during  the  twenty-two  years  when  he  didn’t  keep 
a diary.  A seance  for  the  post- Wo  rid  War  II  gate- 
keepers of  reputation,  certain  in  their  conven- 
tions of  good  taste  and  realism,  raises  the  wail  of 
loss  for  elegiac  grace  in  what  Williams  wrote 
after  1962.  No  later  considered  opinions  are  pre- 
sented. There  were  many  to  choose  from:  appre- 
ciation of  Tennessee  Williams’s  challenging  late 
work  has  advanced  a good  deal  since  the 
overnight  estimates  of  critics  who  resisted  Beck- 
ett, and  early  Albee,  too. 

Readers  are  left  to  answer  questions  for 
themselves:  Did  Williams  lose  his  way  and  was 
that  a bad  thing?  Did  he  outsmart  his  critics  and 
was  that  a good  thing?  Are  his  self-assessments 
accurate,  or  as  dramatized  as  anything  else  he 
wrote?  Perhaps  most  important:  What  relation- 
ship does  his  private  life  have  to  do  with  his  writ- 
ing? To  such  questions,  the  editor  has,  for  the 
most  part,  avoided  giving  her  own  conclusions. 

Several  British  reviewers  of  these  collected 
notebooks  have  had  no  such  hesitation  to  judge. 
Critics  working  on  a deadline  to  describe  Moby- 
Dick  to  their  readers  as  a book  about  a fish  have 
declared  the  Notebooks  of  Tennessee  Williams  the 
story  of  Mr.  Williams’s  sad  decline.  Among  other 
appraisals: 

From  the  outset,  these  notebooks  show 
Williams  cozying  and  cajoling  himself,  whis- 
pering endearments,  penmng  billets-doux  to 
the  great  I Am.  —Tim  Martin,  The  Independent 


[A]  catalogue  of  hypochondria,  drug  abuse 
and  fornication. 

—Caroline  Moore,  The  Telegraph 

His  pet  pronoun  swishes  and  sashays  through 
adolescence:  ir’s  just  “Me  being  me,”  as  Ten- 
nessee notes,  which  means  behaving  like  “a 
damn  sissy.”  —Peter  Conrad,  The  Observer 

To  complain  that  someone  talks  about  himself 
in  his  diaries  is  absurd.  Inasmuch  as  the  diaries 
resemble  therapy,  what  would  we  say  about 
someone  who  didn’t  talk  about  himself  to  his 
therapist?  While  rushing  through  850  pages 
they  obviously  didn't  have  time  to  read,  some 
reviewers  didn’t  have  time  to  conceal  their  reflex 
disgust  and  fear  at  the  idea  of  sex  between  men. 

What  emerges  beyond  doubt  is  that  homo- 
sexuality—or  at  least  T.W.’s  kind  of  compul- 
sive “devigation”— is  not  a matter  of  prefer- 
ence, as  gay  cant  has  it,  but  of  addiction  to 
(frequently  rented)  promiscuity. 

—Frederic  Raphael,  The  Spectator 

Not  to  put  too  fine  a point  on  it,  Williams  was 
a complete  slapper  in  the  way  that  homosexu- 
als of  his  generation  generally  tended  to  be. 

—Phillip  Hensher,  The  Daily  Telegraph 

Slapper?  Brit-slang  for  slut.  Derived  from  a 
woman  who  slaps  on  too  much  makeup,  as  up- 
to-date  an  outrage  as  the  idea  expressed. 
Based  on  the  evidence  of  the  notebooks  ending 
in  1958,  like  the  blind  man  examining  the  ele- 
phant’s tail  and  declaring  the  beast’s  resem- 
blance to  a rope,  ir’s  been  announced  that 

Addiction  and  breakdown  put  paid  to  diary- 
keeping. . . . 

—Peter  Kemp,  The  Sunday  Times 

and  that  the  notebooks  (which  conclude  in 
1958)  give  explanation  for  why: 

The  later  plays  are  almost  unmitigated 
embarrassments  . . . Williams  losing  whatev- 
er it  was  he  had. 

—Phillip  Hensher,  Daily  Telegraph 

To  push  past  the  blind  men  and  consider  some- 
thing other  than  the  tail  end  of  the  elephant, 
glance  at  another  collection:  Conversations  with  Ten- 
nessee Williams  (his  interviews  from  1940  to  1981) 
published  by  the  University  of  Mississippi  Press  in 
1986.  There,  eloquently  and  sharply,  Williams 
articulates  his  keen  awareness  of  what  he  was 
doing  when  he  broke  up  his  lyncal  cadence  and 
worked  for  grotesquerie  rather  than  elegy— 
because  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  no  longer 
believe  in  cadence  and  beauty  and  certitude.  That 
he  didn’t  keep  a diary  is  no  sign  of  addiction  or 
breakdown.  He  was  busy  writing  five  dozen  plays— 
twenty  of  them  full-length,  including  Sweet  Bird  of 
Youth,  The  Night  of  the  Iguana,  Suddenly  Last  Summer, 
and  Vieux  Carre— two  novellas,  two  collections  of 
short  stories,  a volume  of  poetry,  and  hundreds  of 
letters.  It  can  be  convincingly  argued  that  when 
Williams  stopped  writing  in  his  notebooks,  his 
introspection  was  carried  out  in  public  in  his  plays. 
His  diaries  detail  that  he  drank  a lot.  Took 
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drugs.  He  wrote  every  day,  too.  He  was  a disci- 
plined craftsman  in  a way  it’s  hard  for  dimwit 
prigs  to  reconcile  with  his  promiscuity  and  self- 
indulgence. 

Not  all  the  reviews  of  the  notebooks  have  been 
negative.  Edmund  White,  writing  for  the  Interna- 
tional Herald  Tribune,  noted  Williams’s  notebooks 
should  be  read  “just  to  learn  about  how  much  the 
oppression  of  the  past  distorted  the  oppressed.” 

With  the  publication  and  perfonnance  of  his 
previously  unknown  writings,  including  these 
notebooks,  Williams’s  stature  nses  and  his  assault 
on  the  patriarchy  gains  momentum.  As  his  gay 
identity  assumes  significance  and  power— and  is 
recognized  as  central  to  his  talent— that  too 
becomes  part  of  the  canon,  unlike  Walt  Whitman, 
or  Henry  James,  or  Thornton  Wilder,  or  Willa 
Cather.  Naturally  there  is  a backlash. 

Reputations  evolve,  including  Shakespeare’s 
and  Ibsen’s  reputations.  It’s  Francis  Beaumont, 
not  Shakespeare,  who  was  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  though  both  playwrights  died  within 
a few  weeks  of  each  other;  it’s  Norway’s  Bjorn 
Bjornson,  not  Henrik  Ibsen,  who  won  the  Nobel 
Prize.  Among  Americans  we  prize  today,  Her- 
man Melville  waited  until  after  his  death  to  be 
appreciated.  Emily  Dickinson  waited  as  well. 
Reading  Tennessee  Williams’s  notebooks  and 
falling,  thanks  to  Margaret  Bradham  Thornton, 
under  their  spell,  helps  us  see  what  we  might  be 
waiting  for. 

“Where  do  I go  next?”— Williams’s  last  jour- 
nal entry  isn’t  an  existential  question  or  sign  of 
exhaustion.  He  was  referring  to  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  his  agents  at  ICM,  and  wondering 
where  to  bring  his  new  plays  for  representation. 

DAVID  KAPLAN  is  the  author  oftivo  books,  Tennessee 
Williams  in  Provincetown  and  Five  Approaches  to 
Acting,  and  articles  on  such  varied  subjects  as  Eudora 
Welly  and  Andres  Segovia,  the  history  of  Shakespeare  pro- 
ductions in  Central  Asia,  and  the  American  monologst 
Ruth  Draper.  He  is  the  cofounder  of  the  Provincetown 
Tennessee  Williams  Theater  Festival,  which  takes  place  in 
late  September. 
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Foreword 


By  Martha  Rhodes 


I HAVE  WORKED  AS  A POETRY  EDITOR  SINCE  1993,  when  Four  Way  Books  was 
a dream  for  four  young(ish),  naive,  well-intentioned  writers.  Nearly  fifteen  years  later, 
I asked  Chris  Busa,  publisher  of  Provincetown  Arts  and  my  first  book  publisher,  if  I 
could  edit  the  poetry  for  the  2007  issue.  I knew  that  I would  receive  great  pleasure 
from  assembling  poems  written  by  poets  I admire— that  it  would  be  a very  different 
experience  than  working  on  a book-length  collection.  Indeed,  it  has  been  great  fun 
asking  poets  known  and  emerging  to  contribute  to  what  I consider  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  vibrant  art  magazines  in  the  country. 

As  the  poems  came  in  (most  by  solicitation,  some  by  submission),  I noticed  both 
rhyme  and  reason  to  my  “picks.”  These  are  all  musically  driven,  dark,  accessible  to 
readers  (or  at  least  to  this  reader),  beautifully  crafted,  dark  (have  I said  that  already?)— 
and  yet,  and  yet ...  all  possess  some  way  out  of  that  darkness. 

You  see,  these  poems  move  around.  The  man  walking  the  beach  (in  Howard  Levy’s 
poem)  may  be  vacant,  but  he  IS  walking  the  beach.  He  IS  moving  through  his  life. 
Sally  Ball’s  speaker  may  be  forlorn,  but  she  does  wonder,  “What  will  my  life  be?” 
There  is  the  suggestion  (and  this  comes  from  the  speaker’s  will)  of  her  life  becoming 
something  other. 

These  poems  tell  stories,  if  not  through  the  adornment  of  circadian  particulars, 
then  through  tonal  fluctuations  achieved  through  superb  handling  of  craft.  Jane 
Brox  could  have  ended  her  poem  with  a tercet,  for  instance,  but  chose  instead  to 
pause  before  the  final  line,  giving  emphasis  to  it,  giving  it  more  weight,  the  break 
delaying  that  line  so  that  we  truly  hear/feel  the  emphasis  of  “and  carries  me  a long 
way.”  A small  move  on  Brox’s  part  that  makes  the  poem,  to  my  mind. 

Rebecca  Okrent’s  astute  tense  shift  at  poem’s  end  reinforces  the  struggle  over  los- 
ing someone.  The  speaker’s  despair  in  not  being  able  to  keep  that  person  alive— just 
not  being  able  to— is  made  more  apparent  through  the  shift  out  of  present  tense.  The 
speaker  is,  with  other  mourners,  covering  up  the  casket,  covering  up  the  dead  to  keep 
the  dead  in  place,  now.  But  all  her  work  couldn’t  (in  the  past)  keep  the  lost  one  here, 
alive.  A losing  struggle.  Okrent  could  have  kept  the  poem  in  present  tense.  But  the 
decision  to  shift  tense  in  the  last  line  complicates  the  poem,  making  it  all  the  more 
charged,  immediate,  layered. 

Complications.  That’s  what  draws  me  to  the  work  on  these  pages.  The  bipolar 
energy  of  Brennan’s  poem.  The  spare,  odd,  and  somewhat  disturbing  assertions  of 
Manning’s  poem.  The  historical  sweep  entwined  with  personal  history  in  the  work  of 
Kageyama-Ramakrishnan,  Lowen,  and  Murphy. 

And  if  one  broken  heart  isn’t  enough,  we  have  three  stacked  hearts  in  Sime’s  poem, 
its  structure  enabling  the  poet  to  stack  the  words,  drawing  the  poem  out,  drawing  out 
the  hurt.  It  takes  so  long  to  move  through  this  lean,  spare  poem— you’d  think  the  short 
lines  would  make  it  move  quickly,  but  it’s  a slow  read,  due  to  Sime’s  careful  pacing. 

Bang.  Brady.  Emanuel.  Mathis.  Nogues.  Rosenberg.  Zukowski.  All  speak  to  loss, 
dislocation,  regret,  wonder,  and,  yes,  the  possibility  of  something  other  than  what 
one’s  been  given— and  the  experiences  therein  are  made  palpable  by  the  poets’ 
employment  of  enriched  vocabulary,  diction,  and  syntax.  These  elements  work 
together  to  enliven  the  dilemmas  on  the  page  and  make  the  human  ever  new. 
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Mary  Jo  Bang 

Evidence 


This  is  the  wilderness 
Of  evidence:  a tangled  thought 
Becomes  a book 
On  a dresser  unread, 

Pages  stacked  in  predictable  sequence: 
Numbers  behaving  as  numbers  do, 
Promising  a future  and 
Lining  up  at  the  door  and  waiting 

Patiently  to  enter. 

You  become  the  connection 
Thread  to  the  cat  that  lost  its  tail 
And  subsequently  invented  tragedy. 

That  man  named  Mac  is  right 
When  he  says  a thousand  voices  say 
Live  and  forget 
The  rest.  Goodnight. 

And  goodbye.  You 
With  your  archangel  name. 

You  with  your  teardrop  beads 
Lined  up  along  the  thread 

Through  the  eye 

Of  the  needle  in  the  blankstack. 

Even'  thread  leads  to  the  death 
Day.  I lost  you.  I love  you. 

How  changed  we  are. 

Otherwise  no  longer  exists. 

There  is  only  stasis,  continually 
Granting  ceremony  to  the  moment. 


Philip  Brady 

Mendocino 


Blunt  rusted  haft  of  abalone  knife, 
duct-taped,  encrusted.  Anglo-Saxon  tongue 
portending  fracture,  or  the  slipping  in 
between  the  rock  face  and  primordial  life 
before  the  sinew  clamps.  In  the  ur- 
version,  I slept  while  hardier  men 
in  boots  and  wetsuits  contended  against  dawn 
to  braille-read  fate  in  the  shells’  rheumy  whorls. 
Other  texts  diverge,  establish 
we  returned  triumphant,  bearing  meat, 
to  find  the  beach  house  windswept,  desolate, 
wives  and  children  vanished  without  trace. 

I dreamt  of  holding  fast  to  all  I knew. 

But  memory’s  a muscle  letting  go. 


Collier  Nogues 

She  Leaves  Me  Again,  Six  Months  Later 

The  hillside  was  blocked 
with  pens,  horses  of  other  colors 

five  or  six  to  a pen, 
and  one  long  fenced  strip 

from  the  base  of  the  hill  up, 

with  dark  brown  horses  flank  to  flank 

not  moving, 

but  their  necks  craning  over 

each  other’s  backs. 

They  were  looking  towards 

the  dip  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  the  stream  running  through  it. 

They  were  looking  at  what 
was  on  the  other  side, 

which  was  my  mother, 

whom  I had  just  walked  over  the  bridge. 
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Liz  Rosenberg 

Saving  and  Being  Saved 


I want  to  save  her— 

but  maybe  she  doesn’t  want  to  be  saved. 

I want  to  love  her,  the  little  stranger, 
but  what  if  she  refuses? 

There  are  photos  of  a double-line  of  metal  cots, 

and  yards  with  toys  to  ride  on,  plastic  rocking  dragons, 

fish.  The  orphans’  long  white  nightgowns  and  closely  shaved  heads. 

My  daughter  looks  like  a Tibetan  monk. 

Let’s  hope  she  has  the  temperament. 

She  is  soon  to  enter  the  Empire  of  Storms. 


Maurice  Manning 

Why  You  Didn’t  Get  the  Pony 

The  easy  life  did  not  get  easy, 
did  not  get  close.  You  didn’t  glimpse 

the  miracle.  You  didn’t  send 
the  woman  to  an  ecstasy 

she  hadn’t  known  before.  The  God 
you  called  on  never  made  a peep. 

And  neither  did  you  do  enough 
with  bees.  You  didn’t  save  the  day 

for  anyone.  You  didn’t  make 
amends.  You  didn’t  wipe  your  slate. 

You  didn’t  see  your  silver  dream 
not  coming  true.  You  didn’t  weep. 

You  didn’t  have  a happy  home. 

The  little  heaven  in  your  heart 

did  not  get  out.  You  didn’t  burst 
with  joy.  You  didn’t  lift  the  child 

into  the  saddle.  She  didn’t  get 
the  pony  ride.  You  didn't  get 

the  pony.  You  didn't  see  the  look 
he  gave  you  when  you  called  his  name. 


Jim  Zukowski 
The  Story  of  My  Life 

Yes.  I was  born. 

Something  happened  next,  then 
something  else. 

I enjoyed  it. 

I hated  it. 

I cried. 

I felt  afraid. 

My  mother  came  into  my  room. 

Leaves  outside  were  moving. 

A truck’s  brakes.  I heard  them  but  didn’t  know  what  they  were. 
My  father. 

My  brothers. 

There  was  an  altar,  some  coughing,  some  holy  water. 

There  was  the  city,  the  sky,  the  magnolia’s  sweet  blossom. 

1 fell  down  a lot. 

1 hit  my  head  a lot. 

My  father  yelled  at  my  mother  for  not  taking  better  care  of  me. 
I was  human. 

I was  animal. 

I liked  animals. 

I hated  animals. 

I stood  on  the  steps  of  the  back  porch,  naked,  in  the  rain. 

I was  alone  and  so,  so  happy. 
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Claire  Kageyama-Ramakrishnan 

One  Question,  Several  Answers 

from  the  poetic  sequence  Shadow'  Mountain 


Where  did  your  father  live? 

House  on  Federal , City  of  Angels. 

Where  did  your  father  live? 

Horse  stall  at  a racetrack. 

Where  did  your  father  live? 

Near  the  aqueduct,  in  a man-made  desert. 

Where  did  your  father  live? 

By  a pear  tree. 

With  pears,  ripe  pears  from  that  tree. 

Where  did  your  father  live? 

Block  25. 

Where  did  your  father  live? 

With  thin  strips  of  tarpaper. 

Pot  under  his  straw  mattress. 

Where  did  your  father  live? 

Waiting  in  line  to  use  the  latrines. 

Waiting  in  line  at  the  mess  hall. 

Waiting  for  his  parents. 

Where  did  your  father  live? 

The  Desert  Chapel. 

Where  did  your  father  live? 

With  his  brothers, 
transplants—Joshua  frees. 

Where  did  your  father  live? 

In  his  mother’s  heart. 

Where  did  your  father  live? 

Barrack  12,  Unit  3. 

Where  did  your  father  live? 

With  5 strand  barbs. 

With  windstorms  and  bitterbrush. 

With  years  of  snowmelt,  glacial  erasure. 


Ryan  Murphy 

Commodore  John  Barry 

from  Poems  for  the  American  Revolution 


Speed  the  day. 

Yes,  the  streets  are  full  of  threats 
and  children, 

money  managers  and  movie  stars. 
Singing  in  the  wires. 

And  there  is  a feeling  of  fall 
and  summer  and  winter 
(the  wind  from  the  west 
off  the  river- 

starry  blight 
persuasions). 

And  it  is  inside  you 
on  certain  days,  w'hen  the  light 
is  right. 

And  it  is  falling  asleep, 
and  it  is  beside  you. 

Sleep  the  color  of  ashes. 

3:17  am  and  the  nightpilots 
return  with  their  charges. 
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Lynn  Emanuel 

Adieu  Walt  Whitman,  Hello  Mallarme 


Whitman, 

I fell  in  love  with  capitalism 
because  of  your  commas 

in  lines  that  cannot  decide 

if  they  are  crowbars  for  rending  and  tearing  or  sutures  for  holding  the  wound  together. 

Why  do  the  trees  have  too  many 
syllables  or  too  few? 

Tonight  my  heart  is  grouted  tight. 

My  tongue  is  silent 
asleep  and  wet- 
fish  piled  on  the  dock. 

When  asked  if  he  would  not  name  it: 

Mallarme  looked  at  the  sail  of  his  little  boat 

about  to  sail  the  Seine  and  said 

This  is  one  page  that  will  not  he  written  on. 

And  so 

I loom  here,  having  narcotized  the  crowds, 

having  anchored  my  draft  on  the  black  silks  of  this  river, 

having  poured  the  tinctures  of  stillness  into  the  shoes  of  the  walkers, 

and  hauled  in  the  long  banners 

of  their  wind  blown  hair,  having  emptied  every  eye  of  its  vision— 

I am  so  alone  now 
God 

that  I am  God. 

Adieu,  adieu. 

I’ve  moved. 

No.  No  address. 

Forever. 
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Karen  Brennan 

Last  Famous  Words 


I may  have  forgotten  something  when  vve  last  met, 

more  than  a hat  or  mittens  or  a tongue  (corniced,  grooved,  palatable)  whose  vowels  were 
poorly  enunciated. 

You  ask  where  is  my  heart. 

You  ask  where  is  my  poorly  enunciated  love. 

You  broke  that  dish,  then,  which  splintered  across  the  linoleum,  rabbit-like  in  mood  if  not 
actual  hoppage. 

Scuttled,  I should  have  said. 

I can’t  help  but  feel  the  pressing  need,  I told  you,  for  radiance. 

The  sigmfier  of  my  breast  meaning  also:  saucer  or  Kleenex. 

How  I leak  from  the  glands!  How  I am  lapped  up! 

Barring  that,  I’m  still  yours.  Happiness  & yours, 

Misery  soup. 

p.s.  Our  appointment  went  well,  I think,  & you  looked  fantabulous. 


Cynthia  Lowen 

Bedding  Down  with  Oppie 

from  the  poetic  sequence  Principles  of  Uncertainty 


Sometimes 

when  we  are  lying  here 
I have  the  urge  to  pull  my  hand 
from  your  breast 
ball  it  into  a fist 

and  smash  your  near-unconscious 

face.  It  is  like  the  fear 
of  calling  out 
in  a silent  theatre 
during  the  most  important 
part  of  the  play. 

The  audience  turns 
in  their  seats 
the  actors  on  stage  pause 
and  I am  dragged 
from  the  theatre. 

I wanted  to  see  the  show, 
as  much  as 
I wanted  to  lie  here 
whispering,  love. 
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Rebecca  Okrent 

Cemetery 


The  yellow  backhoe  idles  near, 
meaning  business. 

We  can’t  put  down  our  shovels. 

This  is  not  a tucking  in,  but 
pretends  to  be 

the  story,  the  kiss,  the  lullaby. 

Another  shovelful  of  earth. 

This  ache  in  my  shoulder’s 
a gift. 

As  long  as  I can  stall  that 
brute  machine 

I keep  you  ours,  though 

I couldn’t  keep  you  here. 


Cleopatra  Mathis 

Canis 

It  was  a small  comment,  wasn’t  it,  about  who  they  were— 
that  last  year  on  the  dunes  when  all  the  talk 
was  of  coyotes,  prairie  wolf  in  search  of  an  ocean, 

pestilence  lurking  just  over  the  next  hillock, 

their  footprints  instead  of  rabbits  surrounding  the  shack 

each  morning  or  half-sunk  in  the  cranberry  bog 

just  off  the  path.  They  heard  the  howling  somewhere 
behind  their  backs  as  they  walked  out  past  midnight 
from  town,  singing  at  the  top  of  their  lungs: 

abandon  me,  ob  careless  love— though  they  knew 

the  coyotes  knew  exactly  where  they  were.  It  did  not  surprise 

either  of  them  when  the  coyotes  wailed  unusually  close 

and  loud  on  a moonless  night  after  an  argument, 
this  time  a mean  one  about  the  dogs.  For  God’s  sake, 
the  dogs,  and  how  much  trouble  they  were 

to  him,  their  feeding  and  whining  and  constant 
need  to  go  out,  no  matter  how  wet  or  cold.  And  so  on 
till  silence  set  itself  between  them,  holding  stiff 

as  each  turned  away  to  bed.  But  the  coyotes  just  outside 

started  up  their  merciless  lament,  as  if 

the  entire  genus  called  them,  had  bound  the  tribe  together 

in  protest  for  their  brothers.  This  keening  went  on  for  hours, 
both  of  them  miserable,  sleepless,  that  rising,  falling 
complaint  in  their  ears— until  he  couldn’t  bear  it, 

he  said  I’m  sorry,  I can’t  do  this  anymore,  and  she  in  a rush 
of  understanding  the  exact  suffering  fit  of  it,  jumped  up 
and  closed  the  offending  one  window 

open  a half-inch  crack,  and  just  like  that 

the  coyotes  stopped  their  noise 

in  the  dead  center  of  a howl;  w'hat  I mean  to  say  is 

the  wind  stopped  making  that  heartbroken  sound. 
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Sally  Ball 

Elemental 


Richard  Sime 

beneath  the  vanity 


What  do  you  do  about  wanting 
what  you  can’t  have? 

How  much  of  it  is  not 

wanting  what  you  do  have, 
and  is  love  plastic  like  this, 
pliable? 

My  body  quarantines  a bird. 

It  can’t  get  out.  It  beats 
its  copper  wings  inside  my  chest  cavity. 

They  sound  his  name,  his  name. 
Secret  life,  we  say,  about  sex 

addicts  and  liars  and  adulterers. 
Secret  life.  I keep  thinking 

life,  keep  thinking  how 
drenched  with  my  own  living  plight 
I am  because  of  him— 

And  what  will  my  life  be? 

Because  it  can’t  be  changed, 
or  not  this  way,  not  by  that 

thrumming  hungry  bird, 
who  cannot  sing,  who  batters  and  alarms 
and  wants  to  crush  my  fettered, 
now'  my  crow'ded,  heart.  Either  way, 

I realize,  regretful  either  way. 


three  hearts 
stacked  in  a rack 
where  you  kneel 
searching  for 
some  sterile 
solution 
for  your  eyes 
how  they  hurt 
or  is  it  the  Filth 
stuck  there  like 
old  gum 
anonymous 
on  the  underside 
of  a desk 
w'here  bare 
knees  graze 
the  hardened  ridge 
as  you  cringe 
so  deep  your 
bones  ache 


Howard  Levy 

Indian  Wells,  December  JaneBrox 

Chronic 


How'  vacant  he  can  be 
walking  the  beach  before  dawn, 
the  darkness  a purple  net 
and  the  orange  scrim  rising 
beyond  the  curve  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  W'aves  going  through  their  slack 
motions,  the  beagle  trotting  along 
nose  to  the  sand,  following 
a history  the  man  had  no  idea 
had  even  been  written. 

Woe  is  as  daily  as  sunrise. 

Back  at  the  house  all  three  are  asleep, 
three  doors  closed.  What  larger  emptiness 
can  there  be  for  a man  and  dog 
moving  down  a beach  before  light, 
two  specks  insignificant  to  the  expanse. 
He  searches  the  horizon  for  the  First 
arcing  yolk  of  sun,  as  if 
he  could  Find  in  that  ball  or  sky 
how  he  had  found  himself  so  lost 
or  where  he  might  be  heading 
or  how  many  hours 
before  his  family  wall  wake? 


Now  I fear  a rough  look 

about  your  face,  or  your  late 

arrival.  This  sickness 

won’t  go  away.  It’s  settled 

into  a rimy  life  of  its  ow'n— 

not  much  different  from  any  other 

winter:  It  won’t  be  cared  for. 

It  makes  me  watch  and  endure. 

It  makes  me  wait  for  pared-down 
signs  of  hope— a scut  and  w'hite  tracks, 
a songless  flight,  a polished  light 
through  the  branches, 

or  one  of  your  good  days 
that  deceives  me 

and  carries  me  a long  w'ay. 
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Sally  Ball  is  the  author  of  Annus  Mirabilis,  winner  of  the  Barrow  Street  Poetry  Prize,  selected  by  Ellen  Bryant  Voigt. 
She  is  a senior  lecturer  in  English  at  Arizona  State  University. 

Mary  Jo  Bang  is  the  author  of  four  collections  of  poems,  including  Louise  in  Love  and  The  Eye  Like  a Strange  Balloon. 
Her  fifth  book,  Elegy,  will  be  published  in  2007  by  Graywolf  Press.  She  is  an  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  the 
Director  of  the  Creative  Writing  Program  at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis. 

Philip  Brady  is  the  author  of  three  books  of  poems  and  a memoir.  To  Prove  My  Blood:  A Tale  of  Emigrations  & the  After- 
life. He  teaches  at  Youngstown  State  University,  where  he  directs  the  Poetry  Center  and  the  NEOMFA  Program.  He  is 
executive  editor  of  Etruscan  Press  and  poetry  editor  of  Artful  Dodge,  and  plays  in  Brady’s  Leap,  a New-Celtic  band. 

Karen  Brennan’s  latest  book  of  poems  is  The  Real  Enough  World  (Wesleyan,  2005).  She  is  a professor  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Utah  and  teaches  regularly  at  the  Warren  Wilson  MFA  Program  for  Writers. 

Jane  Brox’s  most  recent  book,  Clearing  Land:  Legacies  of  the  American  Farm,  was  published  in  2004.  In  2005  she  received 
the  New  England  Book  Award  for  nonfiction.  She  teaches  in  the  low-residency  MFA  program  at  Lesley  University  and 
has  taught  nonfiction  summer  workshops  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown  for  many  years.  She  lives  in 
Brunswick,  Maine. 

Lynn  Emanuel  is  the  author  of  three  books  of  poetry,  Hotel  Fiesta , The  Dig,  and  Then,  Suddenly,  which  was  awarded 
the  Eric  Matthieu  King  Award  from  the  Academy  of  American  Poets.  Her  work  has  been  featured  in  the  Pushcart 
Prize  Anthology  and  the  Best  American  Poetry  series  numerous  times.  She  has  been  a poetry  editor  for  the  Pushcart 
Prize  Anthology,  and  a judge  for  the  National  Book  Awards  and  for  the  James  Laughlm  Award  from  the  Academy  of 
American  Poets.  The  Mallarme  story  is  courtesy  of  David  St.  John. 

Claire  Kageyama-Ramakrishnan’s  first  poetry  collection,  Shadow  Mountain,  was  selected  by  Kimiko  Hahn  as  win- 
ner of  the  Four  Way  Books  Intro  Prize  and  will  be  published  in  2008.  She  lives  in  Houston,  Texas. 

Howard  Levy  has  published  work  in  the  Threepenny  Review,  Poetry,  Gettysburg  Review,  and  many  other  literary  maga- 
zines. His  first  book,  A Day  This  Lit,  was  published  by  Cavankerry  Press.  He  lives  and  works  in  New  York  City. 

Cynthia  Lowen  lives  in  New  York  City,  where  she  works  as  a writer  and  editor.  She  is  a recent  graduate  of  Sarah 
Lawrence  College’s  MFA  in  Creative  Writing  Program  and  winner  of  the  2006  Tin  House/Summer  Literary  Seminars 
Kenya  Prize.  Her  poems  have  previously  appeared  or  are  forthcoming  in  The  Laurel  Review,  Lumina,  and  Tin  House,  among 
other  magazines. 

Maurice  Manning’s  third  book  of  poems,  Bucolics,  was  published  in  March  2007  by  Harcourt.  He  teaches  at  Indiana 
University  and  in  the  MFA  Program  for  Writers  at  Warren  Wilson  College.  He  lives  in  Bloomington,  Indiana,  and  near 
Danville,  Kentucky.  From  1999  to  2000  he  was  a writing  fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown. 

Cleopatra  Mathis’s  sixth  book  of  poems,  White  Sea,  published  in  2005  by  Sarabande  Books,  is  set  mostly  on  the 
outer  beach  of  Provincetown.  A former  fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  she  has  taught  at  Dartmouth  College 
since  1982,  where  she  directs  the  creative  writing  program. 

Ryan  Murphy  is  the  author  of  Down  with  the  Ship  from  Otis  Books/Seismicity  Editions.  He  is  the  recipient  of  the 
Chelsea  Magazine  Award  for  Poetry  as  well  as  a grant  from  the  Fund  for  Poetry.  His  poems  have  appeared  in  the  Den- 
ver Quarterly,  Court  Green,  Effing  Magazine,  Spinning  Jenny,  and  elsewhere.  He  lives  in  New  York. 

Collier  Nogues  is  from  Texas  and  Brooklyn  and  now  lives  in  Orange  County,  where  she’s  working  on  her  MFA  at 
the  University  of  California,  Irvine. 

Rebecca  Okrent’ s poems  have  appeared  in  numerous  literary  journals  including  Western  Humanities  Review,  Marlboro 
Review , and  Barrow  Street.  She  lives  in  Wellfleet  and  Manhattan. 

Liz  Rosenberg  is  the  author  of  three  books  of  poems,  two  novels,  and  numerous  books  for  young  readers,  including  five 
award-winning  poetry  anthologies.  Her  work  has  appeared  in  the  New  Yorker,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Paris  Review,  American  Poet- 
ry Review,  Poetry,  and  elsewhere.  She  teaches  at  Binghamton  University  and  at  the  Fme  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown. 

Richard  Sime  earned  an  MFA  in  fiction  writing  from  Sarah  Lawrence  College  in  1994  and  began  writing  poetry  in 
2000,  when  he  first  attended  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown.  Since  then  his  poems  have  appeared  in  Bar- 
row  Street  and  Radical  Faerie  Digest.  He  lives  in  New  York  City  but  spends  summers  in  Provincetown,  where  he  contin- 
ues to  work  with  the  many  poets  who  come  to  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  each  year. 

Jim  Zukowski  is  a visiting  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  teaches  literature  and  creative  writing. 
He’s  recently  completed  work  on  his  first  manuscript,  Loyalhanna. 

Martha  Rhodes  is  the  author  of  three  poetry  collections:  Mother  Ouiet  (University  of  Nebraska  Press),  Perfect  Disap- 
pearance (New  Issues  Press),  and  At  the  Gate  (Provincetown  Arts  Press).  She  teaches  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  in  the 
MFA  Program  for  Writers  at  Warren  Wilson  College,  and  in  the  summer  program  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in 
Provincetown.  She  is  also  the  director  of  Four  Way  Books,  a literary  press  in  New  York  City. 
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Robert  Jay  Lifton 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  BUSA 
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Wellfleet  Meetings 


ABOVE:  LIFTON,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  1990 

FACING  PAGE:  ROBERT  JAY  LIFTON  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  HIS  CENTRAL  PARK  WEST  APARTMENT,  1990 


THE  HOUSE  OF  ROBERT  JAY  LIFTON 
and  his  wife,  BJ.,  perches  atop  a massive 
sand  dune  overlooking  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  with  acres  of  beach  grass  and 
impenetrable  nettles  overrunning  a for- 
mer path,  which  is  now  infested  with  deer 
ticks.  There  are  other  paths  to  the  freedom 
of  the  beach,  and  the  reporters,  historians, 
psychologists,  novelists,  and  political 
activists  who  attend  the  Liftons’  annual 
meetings  in  Wellfleet  are  not  deprived  of  the  beauty  before 
them,  despite  some  disease-causing  obstacles. 

The  architecture  of  the  house  reflects  the  influence  of  the 
years  the  Liftons  lived  in  Japan.  Glass  walls  front  the  ocean  view, 
and,  outside,  decking  is  stepped  on  several  levels,  allowing  for 
casual  seating  and  inviting  informal  conversation  or  solitary 
reflection.  Their  home  is  situated  in  landscape  of  scrub  pine, 
struggling  to  survive  in  the  sparse  nutrients  of  the  sand  dunes, 
where  their  roots  are  set.  The  scent  is  strangely  strong  for  such 
stunted  trees,  but  perhaps  it  is  caused  by  the  caustic  infusion  of 
ocean  brine  into  pmesap.  The  house  is  surrounded  by  privacy, 
and  even  when  it  is  full  of  guests,  chance  seating  invites  further 
exchanges  between  small  groups  of  people. 

For  forty  years,  the  Liftons  have  hosted  a gathering  in  the 
summer  or  fall  of  an  evolving  group  of  about  thirty  people  to 
discuss  as  objectively  as  possible  the  irrational  experiences  of  liv- 
ing in  our  present  time.  Interested  members  of  the  community 
are  welcome  to  attend  the  Saturday  salon-like  evenings,  when 
the  living  room  is  filled  with  folding  chairs  so  that  this  eager  audience  can 
hear  fresh  reports  from  Teheran  or  Norway.  Many  panelists  come  from 
afar,  and  stay  at  a motel  or  with  friends  in  the  area.  Their  hosts’  absorption 
of  Asian  culture,  with  its  social  courtesy,  blends  perhaps  with  the  pleasure 
Lifton  took,  when  he  was  in  medical  school,  during  weekend  outings  in 
New  York  with  his  father’s  best  friend,  the  writer  and  lyricist  Yip  Harburg, 
whose  progressive  political  views  are  heartfelt  in  his  famous  Depression 
song,  “Brother,  Can  You  Spare  a Dime?”  This  tradition  continues  with 
new  artists  and  new  political  views— and,  yes,  sometimes,  even  new  songs— 
at  the  Liftons’  meetings. 

The  weather  is  usually  good  on  the  Friday  through  Sunday  events— 
balmy  in  the  afternoon,  with  a bracing  chill  outside  in  the  evening,  offset  by 
the  smell  and  warmth  of  wood  burning  in  the  fireplace.  The  more  formal 
presentations  are  held  in  a separate  building,  adjacent  to  the  house,  and  set 
below  the  terrain  of  the  main  house.  The  Liftons  bought  this  little  one- 
story  house,  knowing  it  would  be  where  Robert  would  do  his  life’s  work. 
Then  they  built  the  mam  house,  where,  during  four-month  seasonal  stays, 
he  and  B.J.  would  raise  their  children:  Ken,  an  executive  consultant  for 
Accenture,  a large  corporation,  and  Natasha,  who  has  just  qualified  as  a 
psychoanalyst.  Each  in  turn  has  two  children,  so  that  four  grandchildren 
now  animate  the  house  when  they  visit. 

Lifton’s  office  is  a large  rectangular  room,  with  one  wall  faced  with  a 
large  brick  fireplace,  and  other  walls  lined  with  bookcases  or  works  of  art. 
On  a shelf  is  a figurine  of  Sigmund  Freud,  which  Lifton  uses  to  remind 
himself  to  be  bold.  Two  enormous  oak  tables,  which  Lifton  had  built  in 
anticipation  of  their  use  as  his  personal  workspace,  fill  the  center  of  the 
room,  and  can  be  abutted  in  a T-shaped  structure  or  aligned  as  one  long 
conference  table  capable  of  seating  about  twenty-five  people. 


Lifton’s  first  book,  Thought  Reform  and  the  Psychology  ofTotalism:  A Study 
of  “Brainwashing”  in  China,  was  published  in  1961.  Back  in  the  1970s,  when 
I was  a graduate  student  in  English,  I began  reading  Lifton’s  work. 
Already,  he  was  something  of  a public  intellectual,  transcending  his  field 
to  achieve  a wide  readership,  particularly  after  his  book  Death  in  Life:  Sur- 
vivors of  Hiroshima  received  a National  Book  Award  in  1 969.  His  next  book, 
Revolutionary  Immortality:  Mao  Tse-Tung  and  the  Chinese  Cultural  Revolution, 
extended  his  study  of  “thought  reform”  in  China.  At  the  time,  I was 
deeply  curious  about  how  his  peer-tested  ideas  had  leaped  from  the  sleepy 
Procrustean  bed  of  Freudian  formulations,  which  had  shaped  him  in  his 
psychiatric  training,  and  what  caused  him  to  suddenly  appear  on  the 
forefront  of  articulate  debate  on  the  political  issues  of  our  time.  Lifton’s 
heady  immersion  in  onrushing  historical  facts,  and  his  mental  efforts  to 
make  conceptual  sense  of  them,  may  not  be  dissimilar  to  the  actions  of 
the  narrator  of  Moby-Dick:  Ishmael  is  thrust  overboard  when  the  whale 
sinks  the  ship,  but  he  clings  to  an  empty  coffin  that  becomes  the  life  raft 
that  saves  the  only  person  who  can  tell  the  story. 

The  formative  years  of  the  Wellfleet  meetings  were  documented  in  a 
collection  of  the  early  proceedings  published  in  1974,  Explorations  in  Psy- 
chohistory: The  Wellfleet  Papers,  edited  by  Lifton  with  Eric  Olson,  and  with 
essays  by  Erik  Enkson,  Kenneth  Keniston,  Philip  Rieff,  and  others.  Psy- 
chiatrists use  the  term  “presenting  problem”  to  describe  the  issue  that 
brings  a person  to  seek  help.  The  presenting  problem  for  the  Wellfleet 
meetings,  originally,  was  to  define  the  meaning  of  their  evolving  disci- 
pline—“psychohistory”— which  sought  to  incorporate  new  understand- 
ings in  psychology  into  the  writing  of  history  and  biography. 

I see  Lifton’s  effort  as  an  action  to  renew  life  by  affirming  our  respect 
for  the  actuality  of  death.  Such  “respect”  must  be  demonstrated— in  the 
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MEETING  IN  WELLFLEET,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT:  R.  J.  LIFTON,  NORMAN  MAILER,  CHARLES  STROZIER,  2004 


raising  of  a child,  in  the  care  for  a dying  parent,  in 
the  making  of  memorials.  It  comes  forth  in  the 
daily  prayer  over  a lifetime  that  one  will  live  forev- 
er in  heaven.  It  finds  strength  in  the  belief  that  a 
life  of  saintly  purpose  will  canonize  one,  and  that 
doing  good  works  and  marching  on  a pilgrimage 
melts  in  the  doing  the  very  anxiety  of  the  mission. 
And  it  is  encompassed  in  the  felt  knowledge  that 
one  will  be  survived  by  mountains  and  rivers  and 
that  grass  will  continue  to  grow.  It  is  revealed  in 
an  experience  of  ecstasy,  communing,  however 
briefly,  with  an  oceanic  glimpse.  Another  way  to 
pursue  symbolic  immortality  is  to  turn  your  ideas 
and  beliefs  into  books,  and  that  is  the  way  Lifton 
has  chosen.  His  form  of  advocacy  is  not  so  much 
to  march  in  strikes  with  shouts  and  protest 
posters  raised  high  (although  he  went  to  prison 
on  two  occasions  for  civil  disobedience  in  oppos- 
ing the  Vietnam  War),  but  to  write  thoughtful 
books  for  a general  readership  that  help  us  make 
fundamental  ethical  decisions.  He  inspires  us  to 
be  receptive  to  what  we  can  learn  from  the  suffer- 
ing of  others.  In  this  spirit  the  Liftons  participate 
in  a yearly  ntual  dedicated  to  Hiroshima,  a small 
silent  vigil  held  in  front  of  the  Wellfleet  Town 
Hall  on  the  morning  of  August  6. 

If  we  have  not  personally  experienced  death  in 
a way  that  has  altered  us,  then,  even  though  we 
know  abstractly  that  we  will  die,  we  do  not  know 
what  death  means  until  our  own  last  encounter. 
Close  brushes  with  death,  even  minor  ones,  give 
us  foreknowledge  of  our  own  death,  and  this 
somewhat  abstract  information  is  emotionally 
reinforced  by  a major  near-death  experience. 
Despite  the  huge  numbers  of  concentration 
camp  victims,  many  other  victims  of  rape,  assault, 
torture,  or  other  fonns  of  life-threatening  or  ego- 
annihilating  attacks  have  suffered  personal  hor- 
ror. One’s  own  demise  becomes  real  in  our  imagi- 
nation when  one  remembers  an  event  as  part  of 
the  larger  life  history. 

Lifton’s  books  concentrate  on  the  “psychology 

1 he  survivor”— this  person  or  that  people  who 
tv:  come  into  direct  contact  with  death,  either 
physically  or  psychically,  and  yet  continue  to  live. 

encounters  one’s  own  extinction,  and  the 
ictu.il  experience  leaves  a lasting  imprint  that  is 


not  accessible  via  ordinary  modes  of  memory,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  death  memory  was  imprinted 
during  a time  when  the  mind  of  the  victim  was 
traumatized.  Let  us  say  he  or  she  was  not  thinking 
clearly  when  all  attention  on  a knife  at  the  neck 
eliminated  awareness  of  the  context  of  the  situa- 
tion. Tunnel  vision  is  a narrow  vision,  narrow  as 
the  artery  on  one’s  neck,  and  trauma  victims  need 
to  remember  many  more  details  before  they  can 
make  sense  of  how  they  faced  death,  yet  now 
remain  alive.  Remaining  alive,  yet  burrowing  into 
a death  memory  for  sustenance  of  continuing 
vitality,  is  the  mission  of  the  survivor. 

In  the  midnineties,  two  colleagues  of  Lifton’s, 
Charles  B.  Strozier  and  Michael  Flynn,  edited  a 
two-volume  collection  of  essays  discussing  the 
impact  of  Lifton’s  career  on  the  thinking  of  a new 
generation  of  social  scientists,  Trauma  and  Self 
and  Genocide,  War,  and  Human  Survival.  Strozier 
referred  to  the  books  as  a kind  of  unfestschrift, 
meaning  that  they  were  less  eulogistic  panegyrics 
than  an  homage  that  extended  Lifton’s  concepts: 
“Our  contributors  honored  Lifton’s  work  by 
moving  off  from  it  in  their  own  creative  ways.” 
They  pondered  the  questions  Lifton  raised  about 
violence  and  human  survival,  and  that  may  be,  as 
Strozier  said,  “a  truer  form  of  honor  accorded  a 
major  thinker  by  his  colleagues.” 

One  of  the  points  that  Judith  Lewis  Herman 
etches  as  especially  important  in  Lifton’s  work  is 
his  recognition  of  the  emotional  experience  of 
terror.  In  her  essay  “Crime  and  Memory”  she 
writes:  “People  in  a state  of  terror  are  not  in  a nor- 
mal state  of  consciousness.  They  experience 
extreme  alterations  in  arousal,  attention,  and 
perception.  All  these  alterations  potentially  affect 
the  storage  and  retrieval  of  memory.”  Like  brand- 
ing the  hide  of  a cow,  the  burn  of  the  event  leaves 
an  indelible  mark.  Herman  makes  us  appreciate 
Lifton’s  insight  into  the  trauma  of  terror:  hyper- 
arousal bundles  intense  attention  with  intense 
emotion.  Narrowing  of  attention  during  a trau- 
matic experience  can  induce  a type  of  hypnotic 
trance,  and  Herman  notes,  “Peripheral  detail, 
context,  and  time  sense  fall  away,  while  attention 
is  strongly  focused  on  central  detail  in  the  imme- 
diate present.  When  the  focus  of  attention  is 


extremely  narrow,  people  may  experience  pro- 
found perceptual  distortions,  including  insensi- 
tivity to  pain,  depersonalization,  derealization, 
time  slowing,  and  amnesia.  This  is  the  state  we 
call  dissociation.  Similar  states  can  be  induced 
voluntarily  through  hypnotic  induction  tech- 
niques, or  pharmacologically.” 

In  therapy,  so  much  depends  upon  the 
dynamic  relationship  of  patient  and  doctor,  a 
process  that  itself  produces  a story,  perhaps  a 
meta-story,  extracted  from  one  human’s  trauma 
that  finds  release  in  the  effort  of  another  to 
understand  and  care.  Ideally,  one  sits  in  a chair  in 
a relaxed  position,  and  engages  in  a meaningful 
conversation.  Although  the  doctor  is  trying  to 
help,  the  patient  may  be  suspicious,  or  possess  a 
secret  that  he  or  she  does  not  wish  to  disclose. 
Trust  eventually  allows  talk.  Herman  adds,  “Sim- 
ple retrieval  of  memory  was  not  sufficient  in 
itself  for  successful  treatment.  The  purpose  of 
therapy  was  not  simply  catharsis,  but  rather  inte- 
gration of  memory.” 

Lifton’s  formative  experience  was  the  research 
he  did  while  accompanied  by  his  wife,  B.J.— a 
writer,  an  adoption  therapist,  and  a leading 
spokesperson  for  adoption  reform— whom  he  had 
married  en  route  to  his  assignment  in  Japan,  after 
being  caught  up  in  the  doctor  draft.  Soon  after 
arriving  in  Tokyo,  Lifton  was  dispatched  to  Korea 
for  six  months,  leaving  B.J.  to  fend  for  herself  in  a 
culture  where  everything  was  the  opposite  of  what 
she  had  known  in  Ohio  and  New  York.  In  her 
book  Twice  Bom:  Memoirs  of  an  Adopted  Daughter, 
she  describes  how  she  moved  in  with  a Japanese 
family,  and  found  a job  as  a journalist  working  for 
the  Japan  Times , and  then  the  Tokyo  Evening  News. 
She  started  the  East-West  Discussion  group  to 
give  Japanese  and  Americans  a chance  to  commu- 
nicate with  each  other,  and  this  group  still  exists 
today.  She  also  began  writing  children’s  books, 
which  were  illustrated  by  Japanese  artists.  Later, 
she  would  collaborate  with  the  renownedjapanese 
photographer  Eikoh  Hosoe  on  the  book  A Place 
Called  Hiroshima. 

As  the  only  air  force  psychiatrist  in  Korea, 
Lifton  consulted  with  soldiers  who  had  experi- 
enced combat  reactions  or  what  would  later  be 
termed  “post-traumatic  stress.”  At  first,  he  said,  he 
felt  “wet  behind  the  ears.”  He  was  stationed  well 
behind  the  lines  in  Taegu,  and  the  pilots  suffering 
from  combat  stress  were  not  initially  referred  to 
him.  He  was  eventually  assigned  to  treat  returning 
prisoners  of  war,  repatriated  from  North  Korea, 
where  they  had  been  in  Chinese  Communist 
hands.  While  interviewing  these  soldiers,  Lifton 
realized  they  had  been  exposed  to  a process  con- 
fusing to  them  and  to  Americans  in  general. 

Lifton  tried  to  solve  the  mystery  during  the 
year  and  a half  he  and  B.J.  lived  in  Hong  Kong, 
while  he  interviewed  Europeans  and  Chinese  com- 
ing out  of  thought  reform  programs  in  China. 
That  work,  described  in  his  first  book,  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  interviews  with  sumvors  of  the  atom- 
ic bomb  in  Hiroshima,  where  he  and  B.J.  lived  with 
their  infant  son  for  six  months. 

Lifton  never  learned  to  speak  Chinese,  but 
he  had  studied  Japanese— never  quite  learning 
the  written  language,  but  gaining  an  under- 
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standing  of  some  crucial  spoken  Japanese.  In 
his  extensive  interviews,  he  always  worked  with 
an  interpreter.  From  the  beginning,  he  tape- 
recorded  his  encounters.  He  cultivated  a habit 
of  not  only  recording  his  conversations  with  the 
subjects  of  his  inquiry,  but  also  taking  notes  on 
his  own  post-interview  reflections.  This 
archive— much  of  it  kept  at  the  New  York  Public 
Library— is  now  Lifton’s  resource  for  the  mem- 
oir he  is  currently  writing.  This  project  repre- 
sents the  first  time  (except  perhaps  when  he  was 
undergoing  psychoanalysis  as  part  of  his  train- 
ing) that  Lifton  himself  now  becomes  the  object 
of  inquiry,  rather  than  the  feelings  and  experi- 
ences of  others. 

Survivors  of  the  atomic  destruction  in 
Hiroshima  are  called  hibakusha.  Even  when  they 
seemed  to  have  recovered,  life-threatening  radia- 
tion effects  could  manifest  themselves  at  any 
time  over  the  course  of  their  lives.  And  emotion- 
al responses  were  beginning  to  reverberate  world- 
wide. As  he  now  recalls  this  period,  a few  figures 
stand  out  in  his  recollection.  A history  professor 
at  Hiroshima  University  had  been  outside  the 
city  when  the  bomb  fell.  He  had  been  working 


with  his  students,  clearing  tracks  of  vegetation  to 
contain  the  spread  of  fire. 

At  his  Wellfleet  home,  with  the  distant  white 
noise  of  ocean  waves  breaking  on  the  beach, 
Lifton  remembered  the  professor’s  horrific  expe- 
rience: “He  was  not  injured.  Soon  after  the  bomb- 
ing, he  climbed  a hill  on  his  way  back  to  the  city— 
the  city  is  surrounded  by  hills.  He  looked  down 
and  saw  that  the  city  had  disappeared.  Then  he 
walked  through  where  the  city  had  been,  looking 
for  his  family.  I quote  what  he  said  in  the  mem- 
oir I am  writing.  He  said,  ‘Of  all  the  extreme  and 
horrible  things  I saw  that  day,  what  stays  in  my 
mind  is  that  picture  of  Hiroshima  having  disap- 
peared. Hiroshima  no  longer  existed.’  This  was  the 
beginning  of  my  idea  about  the  ‘imagery  of 
extinction’  and  its  relation  to  nuclear  weapons.” 
Lifton’s  other  books  on  this  subject  are  The  Bro- 
ken Connection:  On  Death  and  the  Continuity  of  Life; 
Indefensible  Weapons:  The  Political  and  Psychological 
Case  Against  Nuclearism;  and  The  Genocidal  Mentali- 
ty: Nazi  Holocaust  and  Nuclear  Threat. 

In  his  interviews  and  explorations,  Lifton 
links  Chinese  thought  control,  the  experiences  of 
the  hibakusha,  the  post-combat  trauma  of 


returning  Vietnam  veterans,  today’s  mutant 
cults,  and  the  complicated  conditions  of  concen- 
tration camp  inmates.  His  books  develop  what 
he  calls  “shared  themes”  of  people  who  have  suf- 
fered extreme  trauma,  which  allow  him  to  have 
similar  inquiries  answered  independently  by 
more  than  one  witness,  broadening  and  refract- 
ing the  perspective  through  authoritative  testi- 
mony that  diverges  in  ways  that  open  up  new 
considerations.  The  “survivor,”  Lifton  has  deter- 
mined, possesses  five  common  characteristics: 

1.  Death  has  marked  them,  and  the  psycho- 
logical imprint  is  as  much  a part  of  their  being  as 
the  blue  numerals  tattooed  on  the  foreheads 
and  wrists  of  inmates  in  Auschwitz. 

2.  Guilt  can  shroud  the  survivor  in  the  carbon 
of  an  invisible  quilt,  because  guilt  is  the  cloud  of 
unknowing  that  connects  via  the  touch  of  mist 
and  separates  via  the  blindness  of  fog.  The  sur- 
vivor exists  in  this  moist  cloud,  which  is  survival 
itself.  Fellow  human  beings  have  died  by  your 
side,  and  you,  the  survivor,  remember  how  much 
you  cared  for  your  own  survival,  perhaps  more 
than  that  of  the  other  people. 

3.  Lifton’s  concept  of  psychic  numbing  has  a 
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vast  number  of  synonyms,  each  of  which  has  to 
do  with  a distancing  of  the  experiencer  from  the 
experience.  Prisoners  about  to  be  tortured  usual- 
ly have  instructions  from  other  prisoners  about 
ways  to  endure  torture.  Symptoms  of  this 
numbing  are  amputation  of  feeling,  anger,  apa- 
thy, depression,  dissociation,  self-depreciation, 
withdrawal,  and  taking  on  the  phantom  appear- 
ance of  a “living  corpse.” 

4.  Nurturance  and  contagion  refers  to  the  insid- 
ious suspicion  toward  others  when  one  has  been 
exposed  to  what  Lifton  calls  a “counterfeit  uni- 
verse,” where  the  roles  of  helper  and  harmer  have 
been  reversed. 

5.  Reformulation  is  the  ongoing  goal.  The  form 
is  the  shape  of  one’s  action  and  purpose.  Every 
survivor  is  obliged  to  become  an  artist,  learning 
that  first  the  person  makes  the  form,  and  then 
the  form  becomes  the  person.  The  struggle  is  to 
find  meaning  in  the  death  encounter  so  that  one 
can  find  meaning  in  the  rest  of  one’s  life.  Here  is 
where  symbolization  becomes  a technique  for 
making  sense  of  life,  despite  enormous  evidence 
to  the  contrary. 

These  five  concepts  are  tools  for  making  com- 
parisons between  Hiroshima  and  the  Holocaust. 
In  Hiroshima,  the  city  was  reduced  to  dust.  There 
was  no  rubble  with  which  to  rebuild,  only  powder 
to  blow  away  in  the  wind.  In  contrast,  in  Ger- 
many, bombed  cities  reconstituted  themselves 
with  the  mosaics  of  their  fragments,  the  bricks, 
tiles,  columns,  arches  that  “survived”  annihila- 
tion. Houses  can  be  reconstituted  on  prevailing 
foundations.  Artificial  limbs  can  replace  lost  legs. 
But  powder  cannot  be  reconstituted.  The  brutal 
finality  of  nuclear  war  is  what  drives  Lifton  to 
oppose  this  mode  of  “conflict  resolution.” 

Nazi  Doctors 

Lifton’s  work  on  atomic  bomb  survivors  led  him, 
perhaps  inevitably,  to  consider  the  Holocaust. 


Before  lie  began  work  on  The  Nazi  Doctors:  Medical 
Killing  and  the  Psychology  of  Genocide , a friend,  who 
was  a rabbi,  approached  him  and  said,  “Hiroshi- 
ma is  your  path,  as  a Jew,  to  the  Holocaust.”  In 
his  foreword,  Lifton  admits  that  the  pronounce- 
ment made  him  ill  at  ease;  certainly  the  project  is 
queasy  to  contemplate. 

Lifton  proceeded  by  doing  a study  not  of  con- 
centration camp  victims,  but  of  the  doctors  who 
supervised  their  extermination.  Some  have  cnti- 
cized  Lifton  for  adopting  a detached  tone  when 
discussing  matters  with  the  doctors  in  Germany 
whom  he  interviewed  for  his  book,  but  the  book 
reads  with  a chilling  dedication  toward  compre- 
hending just  what  steps  a decent  mind  must  take 
before  committing  indecent  acts.  Lifton’s  cate- 
gories become  like  tongs  that  are  employed  to  give 
one’s  hands  the  protection  of  a mediating  instru- 
ment in  order  to  firmly  grasp  volatile  material. 

Deep  in  his  book,  Lifton  devotes  a long  chap- 
ter to  the  Auschwitz  activities  of  Dr.  Josef  Men- 
gele,  opening  his  harrowing  portrait  with  this 
orientation: 

My  work  on  the  Nazi  doctors  began  and 
ended  with  Josef  Mengele.  It  was  initiated  by 
legal  documents  on  him  and  was  completed 
in  the  summer  of  1985,  just  at  the  time  a 
team  of  scientists  declared  bones  discovered 
in  a Brazilian  grave  to  be  his. 

Although  I had  originally  considered 
focusing  my  study  on  Mengele,  I soon  real- 
ized that  such  a focus  could  further  the  cult 
of  demonic  personality  already  surrounding 
him  and  thereby  neglect  the  more  general 
Nazi  phenomenon  of  medicalized  killing. 
Not  that  I aim  to  debunk  this  exemplar  of 
Nazi  evil:  while  he  is  obscured  by  his  demon- 
ic mythology,  he  has  in  many  ways  earned  it. 
Rather,  my  task  is  to  try  to  understand  how 
his  individual  psychological  traits  fed,  and 
fed  upon,  the  Nazi  biomedical  vision,  and  to 


learn  what  he  has  to  tell  us  about  medical- 
ized killing  and  corrupted  medical  science. 

For  the  fact  that  Mengele  seemed  to  thrive  in 
Auschwitz  says  much  not  only  about  the 
man,  but  even  more  about  the  psychology  of 
the  institution. 

Lifton  details  Mengele’s  early  right-wing 
nationalism  and  its  connection  with  his  univer- 
sity studies  in  anthropology  and  genetics;  he 
notes  that  Mengele’s  dissertation,  “Genealogical 
Studies  in  the  Cases  of  Cleft  Lip-Jaw-Palate,” 
foreshadowed  his  concentration  camp 
“research”  in  genetic  deformities  and  twins. 
Lifton’s  detail  shows  the  originality  of  his 
research.  He  does  not  make  up  what  he  reports, 
analyzes,  and  draws  conclusions  from.  When  a 
new  train  arrived  at  the  camp,  the  passengers 
faced  the  grueling,  humiliating,  effacing  process 
of  being  examined  in  a slow  single  line  before  a 
“selection”  committee,  and  then  Mengele 
appeared  on  a ramp  during  this  selection 
process,  somehow  seeming  above  the  actual  pro- 
ceedings. One  survivor  described  Mengele  as  “a 
nice-looking  man  with  a cane  in  his  hand  who 
looked  at  the  bodies  and  the  faces  for  a couple  of 
seconds  and  said  Links  [left]  . . . Rechts  [right].” 
Others  noted  the  “cheerful”  and  “cultivated” 
expression  on  Mengele’s  face  and  his  “graceful 
and  quick  movement”  on  the  platform,  “almost 
like  he  had  fun.”  Survivors  saw  he  was  playing  a 
“role.”  He  looked  “like  a Hollywood  actor.” 
Many  saw  “intensity”  about  Mengele  in  his 
wanting  “to  contrast  his  own  elegance  with  the 
prisoner’s  barely  human  state.” 

For  me,  the  darkest  moment  in  this  dark  book 
came  late  in  this  chapter  when  Lifton  details  an 
incident  concerning  two  Gypsy  twins  who  were 
not  yet  ten,  whom  one  of  the  inmate  doctors 
described  as  “splendid.”  The  boys  were  “favorites” 
of  everyone,  not  just  Mengele.  However,  they  had 
certain  bone  deformities  that  could  be  linked  to 
tuberculosis.  Here,  Mengele  had  a dispute  with 
his  fellow  doctors.  Mengele  believed  that  the  boys 
were  tubercular.  The  others  saw  no  trace  of  TB. 
Mengele  left  the  consultation  and  disappeared. 
He  returned  an  hour  later.  “You  are  nght,”  he  said. 
“There  was  nothing.”  Mengele  had  shot  the  boys 
in  the  neck,  and  then  dissected  them,  his  hands 
probing  their  warm  organs. 

I asked  Lifton,  “In  writing  this  book,  did  you 
have  bad  dreams?” 

“Oh,  yes.  I think  one  has  the  most  profound 
impact  from  events  like  this  as  one  enters  them, 
as  one  leaves  the  ordinary  world  and  enters  a 
world  of  reversal,  where  destruction  of  human 
beings  is  the  norm.  When  I first  began  to  inter- 
view Nazi  doctors,  and  read  up  in  great  detail,  I 
had  terrible  dreams  of  being  behind  barbed  wire. 
What  made  it  much  worse  was  that  my  wife,  B.J., 
and  my  young  children  were  with  me.  Obviously, 
the  barbed  wire  symbolized  a Nazi  camp  of  some 
kind.  A friend,  an  Auschwitz  survivor,  had  coffee 
with  me  before  I began  the  book.  I told  him,  ‘I’m 
pleased  you  are  enthusiastic  about  the  work,  but 
I’m  having  bad  dreams.’  He  looked  me  in  the  eye 
and  said,  ‘Good.  Now  you  can  do  the  study.’  He 
was  saying  I had  to  take  in  some  of  the  pain  and 
terror  in  order  to  do  significant  work.” 
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Lifton,  through  his  training,  knew  the  signif- 
icance of  each  stage  of  the  psychiatric  interview, 
in  which,  perhaps,  twenty  essential  bits  of  infor- 
mation have  to  be  extracted  via  a series  of  astute 
questions.  There  is  a protocol,  with  each  ques- 
tion asked  in  a general  order.  Lifton  greatly 
modified  the  clinical  interview,  making  the 
inquiry  more  of  a dialogue.  He  insisted,  as  a doc- 
tor, “You  talk  to  them  about  the  experiences 
they’ve  had,  and  then  about  their  lives.  For  good 
interviewing  of  any  kind,  it  should  be  human 
and  flowing,  not  formal  and  distant.  The  better 
teachers  I had  would  emphasize  that.” 

I wondered  how  he  talked  to  the  Nazi  doctors 
that  he  interviewed  in  Germany  while  he  was 
researching  his  book.  When  I went  to  visit  him  in 
Cambridge,  he  explained  that  his  relations  with 
these  doctors  were  “not  collegial.”  Sometimes  the 
doctors  would  suggest  professional  rapport  with 
Lifton,  as  fellow  physicians,  but  Lifton  was 
“wary,”  holding  to  his  role  as  an  interviewer.  He 
did  not  attack  them  verbally,  but  was  relentless  in 
his  probing  questions.  He  mainly  listened— 
though,  at  times,  he  told  me  he  felt  like  shouting. 

Cambridge  Conversation 

Although  he  has  an  office  at  Harvard,  Lifton 
likes  to  work  at  home.  For  the  past  five  years,  he 
has  been  living  in  Cambridge,  near  Harvard 
Square.  B.J.,  he  said,  misses  New  York,  where  they 
lived  for  many  years  when  he  held  research  posi- 
tions at  Yale  and  the  City  University  of  New  York. 
Lifton,  who  is  very  fond  of  Cambridge,  may  miss 
only  their  view  of  the  Central  Park  reservoir  from 
their  former  apartment  on  the  Upper  West  Side. 
What  Lifton  craves  greatly  is  to  live  by  a body  of 
water.  Something  about  the  fluidity  of  water 
must  attract  him.  He  is,  after  all,  the  author  of 
The  Protean  Self:  Hitman  Resilience  in  an  Age  of  Frag- 
mentation. (An  interview  with  Lifton  about  this 
book  was  published  in  Provincetown  Arts  in  1999.) 
Water  adapts,  becoming  ice  in  the  cold  and  vapor 
in  the  heat,  and  Lifton’s  concept  of  contempo- 
rary identity  is  derived  from  the  mythological  sea 
god  Proteus,  who  knew  all  things— what  was 
past,  passing,  and  to  come.  To  force  Proteus  to 
reveal  what  he  knew,  the  curious  had  to  catch 
him  by  surprise  and  hold  him  fast,  even  as  he 
assumed  new  shapes  within  their  clutch.  In  the 
same  way,  Lifton  sees  a way  for  us  to  become  like 
water,  and  assume  new  shapes.  The  reformation 
is  akin  to  understanding  and,  eventually,  healing. 

Lifton  lives  only  a reflective  stroll  away  from 
the  Charles  River,  which  he  aims  for  most  morn- 
ings, with  Jingly,  their  white  standard  poodle,  tug- 
ging at  the  leash  in  anticipation  of  her  run  at  a 
nearby  park.  Returning  home,  Lifton  begins  work, 
but  postpones  his  workday  by  making  breakfast 
for  his  late-rising  wife,  who  is  a “night  person.” 
Lifton,  when  he  was  younger,  played  multiple 
sports,  but  tenms  is  the  sport  that  has  been  his 
lifeblood.  On  the  Outer  Cape,  he  has  played  with 
the  writers  Martin  Amis  and  Alec  Wilkinson.  Daily 
physical  activity  may  be  crucial  to  balance  the 
activity  of  Lifton’s  psyche.  Although  he  no  longer 
plays  competitive  tennis,  he  recalls  the  “loss  of 
self”  that  accompanies  intense  immersion  in 
sports,  and  perhaps  sports  are  his  practical  pas- 
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sion  for  what  William  James 
called  “the  moral  equivalent  of 
war.”  Later  in  the  afternoon, 

Lifton,  B.J.,  and  Jingly  often  take 
a walk  together,  which  is,  he  men- 
tioned, “more  social.” 

It  was  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary, a chilly  late  afternoon  on  a 
Tuesday,  when  I visited  the 
Liftons’  Cambridge  home.  I had 
come  armed  with  dog  treats. 

From  visits  in  Wellfleet,  I knew  I 
would  encounter  Jingly,  who 
barks  for  a daunting  amount  of 
time  whenever  I appear  before 
her.  This  time  she  took  a biscuit 
from  my  hand  and  went  off  to 
chew  it  happily  in  a comfortable 
corner  of  their  living  room, 
while  Robert  and  I made  our 
way  upstairs  to  his  office. 

Compared  to  his  spacious 
Wellfleet  work  space,  the  feeling 
in  Lifton’s  office  is  cramped, 
however  finely  concentrated  he  is 
on  the  current  work  at  hand— 
the  memoir  of  his  life.  A scan  of 
the  books  on  the  shelves  shows 
the  books  he  is  currently  work- 
ing with.  The  battered  volume  of 
Robert  Lowell’s  collected  poems  is  on  the  shelf, 
perhaps  the  same  volume  I had  seen  in  his  shelf  in 
Wellfleet.  Four  or  five  books  he  means  to  read  are 
on  a table  that  is  an  extension  of  his  desk.  Barack 
Obama’s  book  is  there,  and  when  I ask  about  it, 
he  tells  me  he  has  not  yet  read  it,  but  means  to.  I 
ask  questions,  and  we  often  lapse  into  dialogue: 

Did  you  study  with  Erikson? 

“I  never  studied  formally  with  him,  but  became 
very  close  to  him.  He  was  a very  important  men- 
tor to  me.  He  came  to  the  Wellfleet  meetings  for 
years.  We  had  exchanges  also  in  California,  where 
he  lived,  in  Stockbridge,  Cambridge,  New  Haven, 
everywhere.  I learned  from  Erikson  that  psycho- 
analysis could  be  brought  into  the  larger  world.” 

Psychiatrists  typically  treat  a skewed  population,  the 
diagnostically  wounded— those  who  have  come  for- 
ward as  “ patients . ” But  some  victims  do  not  merely 
survive— they  thrive.  Robert  Coles  wrote  in  Children 
of  Crisis  how,  in  study  after  study,  traumatized  chil- 
dren became  successful  adults. 

“Coles  and  I have  certain  parallels  in  our  work. 
We’re  doing  interviews  with  people  who  aren’t  in 
any  way  pathological.  Most,  not  all,  of  the  people 
I’ve  interviewed  have  been  through  traumatic 
experiences.  It’s  very  important  to  avoid  the 
pathological  perspective  emphasized  in  one’s 
training.  That’s  what  Coles  is  saying  in  his  work 
about  meeting  talented  or  resilient  people,  whose 
struggle  one  wants  to  describe,  have  some  insight 
about,  but  also  bear  witness  to.  Bearing  witness  is 
very  much  part  of  my  work,  and  I would  say  it  is 
part  of  Coles’s,  too.” 

These  people  are  witnesses  to  historical  events. 
They’ve  been  there.  Perhaps  you  are  like  a blind  per- 
son who  needs  their  eyes  to  see  the  experience? 


“That’ s right,  in  a way.  But  I need  my  own  eyes  as 
well.  I’m  not  a ‘blind’  witness.  I am  witness  to  their 
witness.  They  are  survivors  and  I’m  the  person 
who  comes  and  seeks  the  special  knowledge,  and 
wisdom,  of  survivors.  Yet  they  must  sense  that  I 
know  something  about,  and  have  some  sympathy 
and  empathy  for,  what  they  have  been  through.” 

Does  empathy  come  naturally  to  you? 

“You  know,  I have  been  going  through  all  these 
documents  at  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
which  collects  my  papers.  Fortunately,  I’m  in  the 
habit  of  dictating  detailed  notes,  elaborate 
notes,  not  only  after  interviews,  but  after  meet- 
ings with  people  that  I was  interested  in.  I am 
amazed  how  I moved  so  strongly  into  this  work, 
without  much  hesitation,  when  it  presented 
itself  to  me.  Even  while  I was  in  psychiatric  train- 
ing, I had  an  impulse  toward  humanizing  the 
interview,  as  much  as  I could,  and  more  so  when 
I began  to  talk  to  people  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Hiroshima.  I had  to  develop  a certain  disci- 
pline—the  exchange  has  to  be  human,  flowing, 
natural,  and  spontaneous,  yet  rigorous.  I am 
constantly  aware  that  I am  seeking  information 
that  I need  in  order  to  accurately  express  that 
person’s  feelings.” 

For  example,  in  your  early  book  on  thought  reform, 
you  isolate  eight  elements,  and  offer  a conceptual 
grasp  of  the  process  of  indoctrination.  All  of  your 
books  do  this  categorizing.  In  Superpower  Syn- 
drome you  discover  a syndrome  to  psychoanalyze 
con  temporary  American  foreign  policy. 

“That’s  an  example  of  bringing  my  previous 
work  to  bear  on  the  present.  In  other  words,  I 
think  I’ve  learned  something  from  all  those  dra- 
conian studies  I’ve  done.” 
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You  call  them  “draconian  ”?  You  mean  not  just  the 
subject  matter,  but  your  harsh  judgments. 

“They  can  be.  If  Superpower  Syndrome  tries  to  be 
vet)'  bold  in  its  projections,  it  tries  to  be  rigorous  in 
its  thoughts  and  concepts.  Similarly,  as  you  men- 
tion, in  a chapter  at  the  end  of  that  very  first  book 
on  thought  reform  are  what  I called  the  ‘eight 
deadly  sins,’  meaning  the  characteristics  of  ideo- 
logical totalism,  which  became  not  only  a way  of 
summarizing  what  I’d  learned  in  thought  reform, 
but  a way  of  connecting  that  knowledge  with  the 
world.  Much  to  my  surprise,  later  on,  people  work- 
ing with  kids  coming  out  of  cults  began  to  use 
that  chapter.  In  fact,  it  became  an  underground 
document  in  their  so-called  ‘deprogramming.’ 
Sometimes  they  used  it  in  ways  that  embarrassed 
me,  though  I couldn't  be  responsible  for  how  they 
used  it.  Young  people,  conflicted  about  whether  to 
join  or  stay  in  a cult,  read  that  chapter.  The  charac- 
teristics of  totalism  apply  to  the  cults  they  were 
drawn  to,  or  had  been  drawn  to,  even  though  it 
was  a different  setting  from  Chinese  thought 
reform,  from  which  I had  derived  it.  My  work  can 
reach  out  beyond  areas  it  is  literally  descnbing.” 

Your  book  on  Aum  Shinrikyo,  the  cult  that  released 
sarin  gas  into  the  Tokyo  subways  in  March  1 995,  is 
called  Destroying  the  World  to  Save  It.  You  find  a 
new  instance  for  the  syndrome  you  unraveled  earlier. 
Your  book  on  Aum  Shinrikyo  is  really  a continuation 
ofiyour  book  on  thought  refionn,  but  there  was  a long 
gap  between  books.  Did  you  advance  your  thinking 
about  the  psychological  process  of  thought  reform  in  this 
recent  cult?  Did  new  categories  or  new  elements  arise? 

“There  is  a way  that  my  work,  over  the  years,  has 
taken  shape  for  me,  so  that  everything  I’ve  done 
feeds  subsequent  work.  It  does  change.  It  changes, 
but  there  is  a return,  somewhat  circular,  perhaps 
more  like  a mosaic.  My  books  are  mosaics.  Work- 
ing with  former  members  of  Aum  Shinrikyo  in 
the  nineties,  forty  years  after  I had  done  my  first 
study  of  thought  reform,  I learned,  again,  that 
these  people  were  deeply  drawn  to  the  very 
authority  that  was  applying  this  method  to  them. 
In  Aum  Shinrikyo,  people  were  put  through  what 
they  called  ‘mystical  experiences,’  which,  at  the 
time,  they  didn’t  view  as  a coercive  process.  They 
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viewed  it  as  a liberating  and  transcendent  experi- 
ence, more  powerful  than  anything  they  had 
experienced  in  their  lives  before,  and,  in  a certain 
sense,  even  afterwards.  I learned  about  the  appeal 
that  various  forms  of  totalism  can  have.” 

Such  as  the  charisma  ofi the  leader? 

“That  was  a subject  I learned  a great  deal  more 
about— the  whole  guru  phenomenon  and  the 
idea  of  merging  with  the  guru,  and  taking  on  the 
guru’s  power— an  immortalizing  power.  Between 
my  first  study  of  thought  reform  and  the  later 
one  on  Aum  Shinrikyo,  I had  done  a lot  of  work 
involving  death  and  immortality.  I tended  to 
bring  some  of  that  into  my  later  work  on  mind 
manipulation  with  Aum  Shinrikyo,  and  to 
emphasize  it  more,  so  I could  see  the  guru  as 
bequeathing  immortality  to  his  disciples.” 

Is  not  our  desire  for  immortality  also  a religious 
impulse?  Are  there  not  cult-like  similarities  with  a 
person  who  puts  faith  in  Christ?  Religion  is  a belief' 
mode,  sustained  while  alive,  with  the  faithful  confi- 
dent that  they  will  transcend  their  mortal  lives.  One 
can  experience  God,  I think,  in  the  absence  ofi  organ- 
ized religion.  How  do  your  books  access  religion  ? 

“Almost  all  my  books  have  much  to  do  with  reli- 
gion, though  I’ve  never  made  religion,  per  se,  my 
subject.  What  you  say  about  cults  resembling  reli- 
gion is  connected  to  Asahara,  the  guru  of  Aum 
Shinrikyo.  Though  primarily  Buddhist,  he  also 
embraced  an  apocalyptic  form  of  Christianity. 
Through  his  machinations  and  violence,  he 
believed  that  he  was  bringing  about  a biblical 
Armageddon.  I remembered  conversations  I’d 
had  with  Erikson  about  the  importance  of  reli- 
gion—so  many  intense  forms  of  experience  and 
thought  are  inseparable  from  religion.  Any  work 
that  probes  deeply  makes  its  way  to  religion.” 

The  son’s  relation  to  his  father  may  influence  the 
mentors  the  son  seeks  to  study  with.  Is  not  being 
trained  as  a psychiatrist  a form  of  indoctrination? 
Here  exists  a kind  ofi  “thought  reform,  ” except  the 
goal  is  to  free  persons  instead  ofi imprisoning  them. 

“I’ve  considered  that  mentoring  can  resemble 
thought  reform,  if  one  is  transfixed  by  the  men- 
toring, and  if  it’s  absolute,  on  either  or  both 


sides.  In  my  experience  with  Erikson,  it  was  the 
reverse,  although  1 went  through  a period  of 
being  deeply  immersed  in  his  influence.  From 
our  very  first  meeting,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  he 
was  interested  in  something  I could  offer,  even 
though  I was  a neophyte.  I had  read  one  of  his 
essays  in  a psychological  journey—  ” 

That’s  a good  slip  for  “journal.  ” 

“The  article  was  called  ‘The  Problem  of  Ego 
Identity,’  and  I had  a kind  of  eureka  experience 
reading  it.  It  was  exactly  what  I needed  for  the 
conceptual  structure  of  my  first  study  on  Chi- 
nese thought  reform.  This  was  a coercive  shift  of 
identity  that  I could  place  in  the  Chinese  tradi- 
tion from  the  filial  son  to  the  filial  Communist. 
1 became  friendly  with  some  prominent  people 
in  psychiatry,  and  I asked  one  if  he  could  intro- 
duce me  to  Erikson.  I wrote  to  Erikson  about  my 
work,  and  Erikson  was  fascinated  with  what  I 
had  studied  in  thought  reform.  He  was  begin- 
ning to  work  on  Young  Man  Luther,  and  he  felt  it 
related  to  Luther’s  own  training  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  I met  him  at  his  home  in  Stockbndge, 
and  it  was  a dialogue  from  the  start,  even 
though  I was  a young  person  who  had,  as  yet, 
done  very  little  in  the  world.  I was  fascinated, 
and  learned  a great  deal.  But  the  fact  that  this 
was  a dialogue  prevented  the  totalistic  dimen- 
sion that  can  be  a danger  in  mentoring.” 

I flash  to  thoughts  of  Freud’s  difficulties  with  his  disci- 
ples, and  his  wont  to  control  the  elements  ofi  their  the- 
ories, rather  than  allowing  or  encouraging  challenge. 

“Freud  was  bent  on  establishing  his  psychoana- 
lytic paradigm,  and  disciples  could  be  sacrificed.” 

Freud  was  an  “atheist,  ” I heard  someone  say  recent- 
ly. I would  never  have  thought  to  describe  the  author 
ofi  The  Future  of  an  Illusion  in  that  curtly  dismis- 
sive manner.  If  Freud  did  not  believe  in  God,  did  he 
not  possess  a poiverful  spiritual  life? 

“He  surely  did.  I,  too,  have  considerable  religiosi- 
ty. I don’t  believe  in  any  religious  dogma  In  terms 
of  a belief  system,  I could  be  considered  an  athe- 
ist, but  I work  closely  with  religious  people  in  var- 
ious political  activities— antinuclear  activities, 
antiwar  efforts  with  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  activists.  We  share  a religious  dimension 
without  my  embracing  a particular  belief  system.” 

When  I spoke  about  religious  feeling  with  the  poet 
Stanley  Kunitz,  for  an  interview  in  the  Paris 
Review,  he  told  me  that  he  believed  in  a “psychologi- 
cal” God,  and  I continue  to  ponder  what  he  meant. 

“One  can  write  without  any  clear  religious  beliefs, 
yet  feel  and  express  a religious  dimension  that 
has  come  down  through  literature.  My  sense  of 
Jewishness  is  in  a mostly  secular  tradition,  but  I 
am  also  influenced  by  Christianity.  You  have  to 
when  you  live  in  a Christian  country.  When  Stan- 
ley Kunitz  says  he  believes  in  a psychological 
God,  what  he  is  saying  is  that  God  is  a creature  of 
the  human  imagination." 

Well,  here  you  connect  imagination  with  the  symbol- 
making  capacity  ofi  humans.  Let  me  “illustrate”  the 
connection  with  one  ofiyour  own  drawings  from  your 
book  Psychobirds.  Your  birds— not  birds,  but  stark, 
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“Cassirer  and  Langer  are  my  baseline.  Cassirer 
was  Langer’s  teacher.  She  Americanized  symbol- 


stick-figure  sketches  of  birds— have  brief  telling 
exchanges,  like  cartoon  figures  with  their  speech  sus- 
pended in  balloons  above  their  heads.  Each  page  has 
two  birds  talking  and  one  bird  is  usually  taller  than  the 
other,  the  big  one  being  more  absurd  while  the  smaller 
one  seems  wiser.  The  birds  could  be  colleagues  at  a psy- 
chiatric conference,  taking  time  out  to  note  a particu- 
larly bizarre  exchange,  perhaps  brought  on  by  a 
moment  in  the  proceeding  that  you  have  called  “ritual- 
istic nonthought.  ” Here  is  your  drawing:  one  bird  asks, 
“Is  it  possible  to  live  forever?”  and  the  other  responds, 
“Yes,  symbolically.  ” 

“In  my  two  bird  books,  1 make  fun  of  my  own 
ideas.  People  make  fun  of  me,  when  they  say,  right- 
ly, that  it  is  great  to  live  on  symbolically,  but  what 
good  does  that  do  me  when  I really  die?  I know 
that,  and  I’m  not  free  of  those  feelings.  The  birds 
are  my  underbelly  of  mockery  and  self-mockery.” 

They  offer  a witty  repartee  between  self  and  soul,  a 
kind  of  intra-psychic  dialogue,  if  you  will— you  are 
both  birds.  The  birds  are  always  drawn  in  profile.  One 
shows  the  left  cheek,  the  other  the  right  cheek,  making 
a fuller  picture  of  the  body  politic. 

“I  started  doing  these  drawings  just  to  have  fun.  I 
was  really  expressing  my  sense  of  absurdity  at 
meetings  or  grand  rounds  or  case  studies.  I began 


doing  them  in  the  late  ’50s  when  I 
was  here  at  Harvard  as  a research 
associate,  my  first  real  position. 

These  birds  are  mouthpieces  of 
mine.  I’ve  also  done  clay  birds. 

When  my  daughter  was  six,  I took 
her  and  her  friend  to  a clay  model- 
ing class  at  Castle  Hill  in  Truro.  I 
sat  with  them  and  did  clay  birds, 
and  the  little  girls  asked  me  why  I 
only  made  birds.  They  made  other 
things.  I told  them  I made  birds 
because  the  birds  were  ‘in  the  clay.’  ” 

God  made  man  out  of  clay.  It’s  a good  material  for- 
making  symbols.  Birds  are  birds,  but  clay  birds  can 
also  be  spiritual  messengers  and  emblems  of  the  soul. 
Here  we  are  talking  about  making  things,  and  I won- 
der how  this  relates  to  those  whose  lives  have  been  shat- 
tered. Is  vengeance  the  way  to  reformulation,  restruc- 
turing rethinking  resetting  goals,  targeting  new  mis- 
sions, rebalancing  the  compass  that  guides  our  ship? 

“My  own  approach  to  vengeance  focuses  on  the 
psychology  of  the  survivor.  Vengeance  is  a form 
of  survivor  meaning  and  survivor  mission,  the 
most  destructive  form.  The  meaning  that  you 
give  an  event  involves  the  mission  you  take  on  in 


relation  to  the  event.  Certain  Americans,  in  rela- 
tion to  9/1 1,  could  take  the  destruction  to  mean 
our  humiliation  and  our  mission  one  of  revenge. 
The  Jewish  Defense  League  invoked  the  Holo- 
caust in  saying  ‘never  again,’  but  equated  any 
Arab  or  Islamic  who  seemed  to  get  in  their  way 
with  the  Nazis.  So  they  gave  this  meaning  to  the 
Holocaust:  they  were  entitled  to  seek  out  any 
such  person  and  apply  violence.  Another  group 
of  Auschwitz  survivors  came  to  me  at  the  time  of 
the  revelations  of  the  massacre  at  My  Lai.  They 
said,  That’s  too  close  to  what  we  experienced  in 
Auschwitz.  Can  you  join  us  in  making  a state- 
ment?’ Here  are  two  opposite  survivor  meanings, 
two  antithetical  responses  to  the  Holocaust. 

“No  event,  no  matter  how  extreme,  has  any 
inherent  meaning.  All  meaning  depends  upon 
what  survivors  and  others  construct  with  the 
extraordinary  instrument  we  call  the  human 
mind.  That’s  what  symbolization  is  about— con- 
structing meaning.  You  can  have  opposite  sur- 
vivor missions  for  the  very  same  event.  The  mes- 
sage of  those  Auschwitz  survivors  was  to  oppose 
violence  in  Vietnam.  The  violence  at  My  Lai  was 
objected  to  by  immigrants  in  America,  given 
refuge  by  America.  They  treasured  America,  but 
they  were  upset  about  what  America  was  doing. 
Their  message,  learned  from  Auschwitz,  is  that 
one  should  never  engage  in  the  massacre  of  one’s 
fellow  human  beings.” 


Two  other  figures  who  influenced  you,  not  psychia- 
trists, were  Ernst  Cassirer  and  Susan  ne  Langer,  who 
investigated  the  philosophy  and  aesthetics  of  symbolism. 
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ization  theory.  Cassirer  wrote  about  large  nation- 
al issues  in  relation  to  symbolization.  They 
taught  me  that  symbolization  is  the  method  of 
adult  human  mentation.  We  are  incapable  of  not 
symbolizing— that’s  why  the  cartoon  may  be 
funny.  There’s  nothing  more  real  than  the  sym- 
bolizing process.” 

Literature,  to  be  literature,  must  be  symbolic. 

“That’s  why  it  is  so  hard  to  produce  literature 
and  films,  and  have  them  be  accepted  by  sur- 
vivors of  large,  destructive  events.  It  was  very 
hard  for  Hiroshima  survivors  to  allow  for  the 
symbolism  that  an  artist  needs.  There  was  an 
impasse  because  no  literature  could  be  com- 
pletely accepted  and  people  had  to  make  litera- 
ture. That  contradiction  can  be  creative.” 

The  memoir  you  are  writing  shifts  the  object  of  scruti- 
ny from  the  other  to  the  self— yourself.  How  scary  is 
that?  You  are  returning  to  your  beginnings.  How  do 
you  go  about  it? 

“My  method,  in  all  the  books  I’ve  written,  is  to 
pour  out  a fairly  loose  and  crude  first  draft. 
Some  writers  like  to  write  carefully,  sentence  by 
sentence,  and  they  don’t  have  to  revise  much. 
I’m  the  opposite.  It’s  partly  because  I dictate.  I 
dictate  everything.” 

I didn 't  know  that. 

I talk  into  the  tape  recorder  and  my  assistant 
types  it  for  me.  Then  I re-dictate  new  drafts  and 
corrections.  It’s  laborious,  but  it’s  the  way  I 
vork  I’ve  divided  the  memoir  into,  perhaps,  five 
intents,  structured  around  my  main  research 
tidies.  By  seeing  it  this  way,  I could  be  free  to 
start  working  on  it.  I’m  close  to  completing  a 


first  draft  on  the  first  two  of  these  segments:  one 
in  Hong  Kong  on  thought  reform,  and  in 
Hiroshima  on  atomic  bombings  and  nuclear 
weapons.  These  segments  are  associative— I go 
back  and  forth  in  themes.  I’ve  written  a lot  of 
pages,  but  I’m  still  not  very  far  into  the  work.” 

Is  your  personality  your  object  of  interest,  or  is  it 
your  work? 

“It’s  an  intellectual  memoir,  not  exactly  analyz- 
ing my  personality,  but  describing  what  I experi- 
enced and  what  I felt  in  doing  the  work  and  in 
making  certain  decisions.  The  book  begins  with 
a moment  in  Hong  Kong.  We  had  been  there  for 
about  three  months.  We  were  running  out  of 
money,  and  had  to  decide  to  stay  or  make  our 
way  back  to  the  reality  of  the  United  States.  B.J. 
was  game  either  way.  I took  a long  walk  around 
the  Kowloon  area  of  Hong  Kong,  and  came  to  a 
decision.  I didn’t  see  how  we  could  stay.  The  next 
morning  I was  busy  preparing,  with  B.J.’s  help,  an 
application  for  a research  grant.  I was  acting  on 
what  I had  not  been  able  to  articulate,  even  to 
myself,  my  inner  decision  to  stay.  We  did  stay,  liv- 
ing for  sixteen  months  in  Hong  Kong.  That’s 
how  the  book  starts.” 

Writing  this  book,  do  you  have  a feeling  that  is  differ- 
ent from  writing  your  other  books? 

“It’s  more  difficult.  I’m  always  in  my  other 
books— I’m  not  a phantom;  sometimes  I describe 
my  reactions— but  my  books  are  essentially  not 
about  me  but  the  people  I’m  interviewing.  I’m 
not  used  to  writing  about  myself.  I’ve  had  to 
struggle  to  learn  to  do  that.  At  the  same  time,  I’m 
deriving  great  pleasure  from  recovering  much  of 
my  life.  When  you  live  as  long  as  I have,  there  are 


certain  things  that  you  leave  behind.  I’ve  often 
thought  about  losing  them,  and  about  what  hap- 
pens to  what  is  lost.  Of  course,  much  of  what  I’ve 
done  is  in  print  in  my  books  and  presumably  can 
last  a while.  But  when  one  is  close  to  the  end  of 
life,  there  is  deep  meaning  in  reexamining  what 
one’s  life  has  been.  In  going  back  and  trying  to 
imagine  myself  in  those  times,  I bring  a newly 
personal  perspective  to  the  notes  and  papers  I’ve 
dictated  over  the  years.” 

The  Talking  Cure 

On  Friday  afternoon  during  the  Wellfleet  meet- 
ings last  fall,  I was  mesmerized  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  Karl  Meyer,  a writer  and  editor  of  the 
World  Policy  Journal.  Meyer  discussed  the  impact 
of  General  Orders  100,  issued  in  April  1863  by 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Meyer  mentioned  that,  like 
Shakespeare,  who  was  able  to  create  a code  of 
chivalry,  even  in  battle,  Francis  Lieber,  author  of 
the  “Lieber  Code,”  Instructions  for  the  Government 
of  Armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  Field,  believed 
fair  play  was  possible  in  warfare.  The  order  Lin- 
coln issued  is  followed  today  as  the  foundation 
for  rules  of  “civilized”  combat.  I learned  that 
Lieber  sided  with  the  North  during  the  Civil 
War,  despite  his  part-time  residency  in  South 
Carolina.  Lieber’s  son  joined  the  Confederacy 
and  died  at  the  Battle  of  Williamsburg.  The 
Lieber  Code  became  the  first  laws  of  war,  and 
America  became  the  First  country  to  write  down 
the  codes  of  restraint  and  our  contracts  with 
honor  and  dignity,  including  the  tree  move- 
ment of  the  Red  Cross.  Lieber  stated,  “Men  who 
take  up  arms  against  one  another  in  public  war 
do  not  cease  on  this  account  to  be  moral  beings, 
responsible  to  one  another  and  to  God.  . . . Mil- 
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itary  necessity  does  not  admit  of  cruelty— that 
is,  the  infliction  of  suffering  for  the  sake  of  suf- 
fering or  for  revenge,  nor  of  maiming  or  wound- 
ing, except  in  fight,  nor  torture  to  extort  confes- 
sions. ...  It  admits  of  deception,  but  disclaims 
acts  of  perfidy.” 

This  astonishing  document  goes  on,  delin- 
eating in  157  articles  the  rules  of  war.  Embedded 
in  routine  regulations  are  major  principles: 
“Article  28:  Retaliation  will,  therefore,  never  be 
resorted  to  as  a means  of  protective  retribution, 
and  moreover,  cautiously  and  unavoidably;  that 
is  to  say,  retaliation  shall  only  be  resorted  to  after 
careful  inquiry  into  the  real  occurrence,  and  the 
character  of  the  misdeeds  that  may  demand  ret- 
ribution. Unjust  or  inconsiderate  retaliation 
removes  the  belligerents  farther  and  farther 
from  the  mitigating  rules  of  regular  war,  and  by 
rapid  steps  leads  them  nearer  to  the  internecine 
wars  of  savages.” 

Meyer  pointed  out  that  the  Lieber  Code  clear- 
ly distinguishes  retribution  from  revenge  and 
humiliation.  The  test  of  retaliation  must  be 
“proportional  response,”  the  use  of  the  same  rel- 
ative force  that  was  used  against  you.  Although 
Grant’s  army  destroyed  Southern  towns  to  dis- 
able supply  lines,  Lieber  stated  that  the  govern- 
ment’s goal  in  seeking  retribution  is  not  to  esca- 
late violence,  but  to  leave  open  a mode  of  for- 
giveness and  forgetfulness  by  being  moderate 
enough  to  allow  further  life. 

When  Meyer  finished  his  presentation,  Lifton 
opened  discussion  around  the  table.  Norman 
Mailer  suggested  that  a theme  of  the  conference 
should  be  not  the  “psychology  of  vengeance,”  but 
the  “therapy  of  revenge,”  since  we  had  not  dis- 
cussed the  cathartic  benefits  of  war.  Kai  Erikson, 
a sociologist  and  son  of  Erik  Erikson,  brought  up 
the  issue  of  ethnic  conflict  and  how  emotions 
commit  humans  to  violent  action.  It  was  noted 
that  poison  was  used  as  a weapon  during  our 
colonial  war,  though  it  was  later  outlawed  in  the 
Lieber  Code,  and  George  Washington  was 
praised  for  his  humane  treatment  of  prisoners 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  death  penalty  was  discussed  next. 
Presently  there  are  four  thousand  people  on 
death  row  in  the  thirty-nine  states  where  the 
death  penalty  is  legal.  The  actress  and  war 
activist  Jane  Fonda  was  seated  at  the  table  and 
stood  up  to  offer  the  radical  idea  that  nobody  in 
the  room  had  raised  the  issue  of  gender  as  a 
cause  of  war.  When  she  raised  her  arm  skyward 
to  hammer  her  point— “What  about  masculine 
toxicity!”— she  charmed  the  white-headed,  white 
males  who  predominated  in  the  room.  Her  per- 
sonal charisma  made  the  case  for  a feminist 
framework  for  a study  of  war.  With  a singular 
dedication,  Jane  Fonda  has  put  her  neck  (and 
her  waistline)  on  the  line,  and  her  presence  at  the 
conference  was  not  simply  one  of  casual  com- 
mitment to  just  causes. 

God’s  revenge,  someone  else  blurted  out,  may 
be  to  give  us  exactly  what  we  want— “Look  what 
happened  to  Midas!”  The  death  penalty,  the 
issue  of  gender  and  violence,  and  the  idea  of 
some  “cosmic  revenge”  or  fate,  all  seem  perti- 
nent to  Lifton’s  work  in  various  ways. 


Sunday  Morning 

Sunday  is  the  third  day  of  the  Lifton  conference, 
traditionally  devoted  to  somewhat  cosmic  issues. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  Norman  Mailer,  a faith- 
ful conference  attendee,  has  taken  Sunday  as  the 
day  for  his  presentation.  Last  fall,  Mailer,  whose 
voice  was  hoarse  from  speaking  engagements, 
felt  incapable  of  doing  a good  job  reading,  and  he 
asked  Michael  Lennon,  Mailer’s  archivist  and 
authorized  biographer,  to  read  for  him.  Lennon 
began  to  read  a passage  from  Mailer’s  novel  The 
Castle  in  the  Forest,  which  was  not  yet  published 
last  fall.  Mailer  animates  Hitler’s  banal  upbring- 
ing by  reporting  in  detail  every  foul,  insidious, 
incipiently  monstrous  act  of  the  future  Fuhrer 
during  the  first  sixteen  years  of  his  life.  (The 
novel  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue.)  The 
youth  of  Hitler  was  enough  to  foreshadow  the 
demon  the  adult  became,  and  Mailer  left  well 
enough  alone  when  he  ended  his  book  before  the 
Holocaust  began.  That  became  Lifton’s  task  in 
The  Nazi  Doctors. 

Mailer’s  novel  may  be  ironically  called  a “stan- 
dard” biography  of  the  young  Hitler.  “It  is  as 
accurate  as  I could  make  it,”  the  impish  author 
said  with  a straight  face.  Although  he  complains 
now  of  difficulty  in  hearing,  Mailer’s  ears  are  the 
organs  of  his  astute  apprehension,  keenly  con- 
scious of  the  sense  a speaker  is  making.  Lifton  is 
a tall,  soft-spoken  man.  He  speaks  in  slow  sen- 
tences that  reveal  his  style  of  thinking,  and  one 
feels  the  fairness  in  his  thoughts.  A desk  lamp 
spread  a cone  of  light  on  the  splayed  pages. 
Lennon  read  passages  in  which  the  narrator  pres- 
ents himself  as  an  agent  of  the  Devil— a high- 
placed  assistant,  but  not  the  Devil  himself.  He  is 
conscious  that  people  regard  Hitler  with  detesta- 
tion, but  he  knows  they  lack  “understanding.” 
Mailer’s  assistant  to  the  Devil  does  not  assume 
that  God  has  gender,  but  he  does  consider  God 
to  be  a creative  artist,  subject  to  failures  and  dif- 
ficulties, like  any  artist.  Lennon  read  from  Book 
IV,  The  Intelligence  Officer. 

Yes,  I am  an  instrument.  I am  an  officer  of 

the  Evil  One.  And  this  trusted  instrument 

has  just  committed  an  act  of  treachery:  It  is 

not  acceptable  to  reveal  who  we  are. 

But  Mailer’s  narrator  does  reveal  that  in  1938 
he  could  “pretend”  to  be  a trusted  aide  to  Hem- 
rich  Himmler  when  he  “inhabited”  the  body  of  a 
real  SS  officer.  Devils  have  the  power  to  access 
“human  abodes,”  and  to  attend  events  where 
they  were  not  present.  They  practice  “dream- 
etching,” planting  the  seeds  of  bad  deeds.  He 
argues  that  a “minority  of  intellectuals”  may  still 
ascribe  to  the  existence  of  God,  but  they  cannot 
find  acceptable  a belief  that  there  is  an  “opposed 
entity  equal  to  God  or  nearly  so.”  Mailed s revela- 
tion is  that  the  Devil  exists  with  a force  as  strong 
as  God,  but,  like  God,  is  riddled  with  hidden 
weaknesses.  The  narrator,  who  possesses  “fly- 
over” powers— similar  to  the  angel  Gabriel’s  pres- 
ence at  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Jesus— 
did  witness  Hitler’s  incestuous  conception,  and 
did  observe  that  he  was  born  with  one  testicle,  a 
scientific  correlation  with  incest  births.  Mailer’s 


intelligent  narrator  responds  to  our  reasonable 
questions: 

Some  readers  may  notice  that  I first  spoke  of 
that  exceptional  event  as  if  I were  the  one  in 
the  connubial  bed.  Now  I state  that  I was 
not.  Nonetheless,  in  referring  to  my  partici- 
pation, I am  still  telling  the  truth.  For  even 
as  physicists  presently  assume  to  their  scien- 
tific confusion  that  light  is  both  a particle 
and  a wave,  so  do  devils  live  in  both  the  lie 
and  the  truth,  side  by  side,  and  both  can 
exist  with  equal  force. 

As  Lennon  read,  Mailer  interjected,  “Don’t 
read  so  fast!  Let  people  take  time  to  think.” 
Lennon  now  read  more  slowly,  but  Mailer,  whose 
eyes  are  sensitive  to  camera  flashes  and  other 
bright  illumination,  interrupted  again,  “This 
light’s  a brute!  ” Lennon  turned  off  the  desk  lamp. 

Quietly,  Lifton  said,  “You  need  more  dark- 
ness, Norman.” 

When  the  reading  ended,  wild  flutters  of 
comments  were  thrown  about.  Norman  Birn- 
baum  said,  “God  is  not  perfect.  He’s  Jewish!” 
Another  questioned  whether  organized  religion 
was  the  best  way  to  experience  God,  and  Mailer 
wondered  if  organized  religion  was  the  citadel  of 
the  Devil.  Then,  out  of  the  blue,  Mailer  said  that 
he  was  “more  opposed  to  Buddhism  than  any- 
body in  this  room.” 

“Except  Larry!”  Lifton  said,  with  surprising 
verve,  which  made  me  think  he  was  getting  an 
idea  for  another  of  his  “bird  conversations.” 
Lifton  was  referring  facetiously  to  Lawrence 
Shainberg,  a novelist,  nonfiction  writer,  and  prac- 
ticing Buddhist  who  wrote  about  his  religious 
anxiety  in  his  book  Ambivalent  Zen.  Everyone 
burst  into  cascades  of  laughter.  Something 
ridiculous  and  wonderful  seemed  released  in  the 
room.  Just  then,  the  door  blew  open  and  Jingly 
rushed  in  upon  us— as  if  her  animal  energy  was 
unconstrained  in  its  curiosity  about  the  intellec- 
tual commotion  in  the  room.  Noonday  sun 
flooded  the  room,  and  Jingly  stole  the  show  from 
Norman  Mailer.  Everybody  seemed  woken  from  a 
dream.  Salt  air  made  people  hungry. 

In  a rather  existential  opportunity  to  pay 
homage  to  Lifton,  Mailer,  whose  eyes  have  the 
same  dark  zones  of  energy  that  Picasso’s  pos- 
sessed, looked  calmly  at  Lifton,  as  if  he  had  never 
before  met  his  friend.  Then  he  said,  “You  are 
heroic.  You  have  trudged  through  two  levels  of 
trauma,  the  horror  of  terror,  and  the  horrible 
writing  you  were  obliged  to  read.” 

Lifton’s  concept  of  “psychic  numbing” 
seemed  summoned  by  Mailer  to  cast  radiant 
insight  into  the  motivation  people  must  seek  in 
order  to  pass  through  numbness  and  back  into 
sensation.  Death  is  the  final  loss  of  sensation,  but 
the  message  of  hope  here  was  also  uttered  by 
Nietzsche  when  he  urged  his  reader  “to  not 
throw  away  the  hero  in  your  soul ! Hold  holy  your 
highest  hope!” 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown 
Arts. 
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Deval  Patrick  and  the 
Fine  Art  of  Politics 

BY  RAYMOND  ELMAN 


OUT  OF  THE  BLUE,  IN  THE 
spring  of  2005,  I received  a call 
from  Jeff  Newman,  with  whom 
I’ve  had  very  little  contact  over  the 
past  twenty  years,  asking  me  if  I 
would  host  a fund-raising  event 
for  Deval  Patrick,  a candidate  for 
the  Governorship  of  Massachu- 
setts. I replied,  “Deval  who?” 

Jeff  explained  that  he  had  worked  with  Deval  on  sever- 
al initiatives,  and  that  Deval  was  a GREAT  guy,  full  of 
integrity  and  good  ideas.  Jeff  said  I would  also  like  Deval’s 
wife,  Diane,  an  accomplished  attorney  and  another 
dynamo.  Jeff  advised  me  to  visit  Deval’s  Web  site  and 
look  at  online  videos  of  Deval  in  action. 

In  Deval’s  video  I saw  everything  I was  looking  for  in  a 
Democratic  candidate— the  grace,  style,  and  wit  ofjohn 
Kennedy  combined  with  innovative  ideas  for  addressing 
Massachusetts’s  problems.  I also  saw  a willingness  to  do 
the  right  thing,  even  if  a significant  group  of  people  might 
not  agree  with  his  position.  And,  finally,  I saw  a person 
who  could  become  the  first  Democrat  to  win  the  gover- 
norship since  Michael  Dukakis. 

So  my  wife,  Lee,  and  I signed  on  to  Team  Patrick, 
and  agreed  to  work  for  a candidate  we  had  never  met. 
We  e-mailed  our  network  of  friends,  inviting  people  to 
meet  Deval  on  August  24,  2005,  at  our  home  on  Lesser 
Lane  in  Truro. 

On  the  day  of  the  event  we  were  blessed  with  a com- 
fortable sunny  afternoon.  Gradually,  intellectual  heavy- 
weights, political  activists,  hedonists,  artists  and  writers, 
and  other  friends  and  interested  parties  appeared. 

Deval  Patrick  arrived  early  (later  on  in  the  campaign, 
he  might  not  show  up  until  an  event  had  been  underway 
for  a half  hour  to  an  hour)  giving  him  enough  time  to 
chat  with  us,  tour  our  house,  look  at  my  paintings,  meet 
our  son.  Deval  was  wearing  a summer  suit  and  tie,  which 
seemed  out  of  place.  The  following  year  he  campaigned 
on  the  Cape  sans  tie. 


No  one  at  the  event  had  ever  laid  eyes  on  Deval  before. 
Deval  mixed  easily  with  the  crowd,  listening  to  Robert  J. 
Liftoffs  denunciation  ofthe  war  in  Iraq,  Barry  Bluestone’s 
description  of  Massachusetts’s  affordable  housing  crisis, 
and  Woody  Kaplan’s  political  machinations. 

Then  Deval  stepped  up  on  our  deck  and  began  to  talk. 
Oh  my  God.  How  this  guy  could  talk.  First  he  extempora- 
neously addressed  all  the  issues  that  people  had  raised  as 
he  mingled  amongst  the  Truroites,  including  the  Iraq  War. 
And  he  was  not  afraid  to  make  clear,  unambiguous  state- 
ments about  controversial  issues  such  as  gay  marriage  and 
wind  energy.  He  moved  on  to  address  the  importance  of 
hope,  which  would  become  a signature  element  of  his 
stump  speech,  starting  with  his  own  saga  as  a poor  boy 
from  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  who  earned  scholarships 
to  Milton  Academy,  Harvard  and  Harvard  Law,  and 
returned  dividends  on  the  time,  energy,  money,  and  love 
that  were  invested  in  him.  Then  he  implored  people  who 
had  lost  hope  in  government  and  checked  out  of  politics  to 
check  back  in.  Finally,  Deval  asked  for  money,  but  he  did  so 
in  a way  that  made  people  proud  to  give. 

Our  little  event  in  Truro,  in  the  early  days  of  Deval’s 
campaign,  was  one  ofthe  stops  that  marked  the  begin- 
ning ofthe  most  improbable  political  campaign  in  the  his- 
tory of  Massachusetts.  When  all  the  counting  was  done 
and  Deval  Patrick  had  been  elected  governor,  the  little 
engine  that  could  had  generated  more  volunteers  (over 
20,000)  and  raised  more  money  (over  $1 3,000,000)  than 
anyone  thought  possible. 

Soon  after  our  Truro  event,  I agreed  to  serve  on  Deval’s 
Finance  Committee,  and  Lee  and  I eventually  attended  over 
twenty  fund-raising  events.  From  most  politicians  one 
expects  to  hear  the  same  stump  speech  over  and  over 
again.  With  Deval  we  always  heard  ever-changing  nuances 
of  inspirational  eloquence.  We  were  never  disappointed. 
Time  after  time  we  brought  fence-sitters  to  hear  Deval 
speak  for  the  first  time.  Every  fence-sitter  became  a convert. 

A critical  component  ofthe  Patrick  campaign  strategy 
was  to  run  a grassroots  campaign  that  relied  on  Deval 
attending  as  many  events  across  the  state  as  possible  and 
using  the  magic  of  his  presence  and  communication  skills 
to  win  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people  who  didn't 
have  a clue  about  Deval.  John  Walsh,  a political  junkie 
who  runs  his  own  insurance  company  as  a day  job, 
appeared  on  Deval’s  radar  screen  when  he  was  searching 
for  a strategy  that  might  get  him  elected. 
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THE  DAY  DEVAL  CAME  TO  MY  HOUSE,  2005,  OIL  AND  DIGITAL  COLLAGE  ON  CANVAS,  40  by  30  inches,  the  museum  of  African  American  history,  inc, 


I asked  John,  who  is  now  head  of  the  Democ- 
ratic Party  in  Massachusetts,  how  he  became 
Deval’s  campaign  manager.  John  replied,  “In  Jan- 
uary, the  first  Boston  Globe  article  saying  that  this 
guy,  Deval  Patrick,  was  thinking  of  running  for 
governor  appeared.  I had  never  met  him  before, 
so  I asked  a lot  of  friends,  ‘What  do  you  know 
about  this  guy,  Deval  Patrick?’  Because,  without 
any  offense  to  Attorney  General  Tom  Reilly,  I was 
despairing  as  a Democrat.  The  concept  that  you 
take  the  next  person  in  line  and  run  them  up  the 
middle,  apparently  doesn’t  work.  After  twenty 
years  of  losing  we  should  have  learned  that.  So,  I 
was  ready  for  something  different. 

“I  asked  a lot  offfiends,  what  do  you  know  about 
Deval  Patrick?  All  of  them,  said,  ‘Nothing.’ They  only 
knew  what  everyone  could  learn  from  Google— 
African-American,  worked  for  Bill  Clinton,  from 
Boston,  smart  guy.  But  when  I asked  my  friend 
Nancy  Stolberg  about  Deval  I got  a different  answer. 
She  had  this  little  twinkle  in  her  eye.  And  she  said  she 
was  just  hired  to  be  his  Field  Director.  Now,  to  me, 
Nancy  Stolberg  is  the  best  grassroots  organizer 
around  anywhere,  so  I was  immediately  interested. 

“A  few  weeks  later,  Deval  and  I met  in  a little 
coffee  shop  in  Milton.  Like  every  other  person  who 
meets  Deval,  instantly  it’s,  oh  my  God,  this  guy  is 
something.  And  the  impression  I still  carry  with  me 
is  how  he  listened.  You  could  almost  feel  him  lis- 
tening to  you.  One  of  the  questions  he  asked  me, 


which  I thought  was  pretty  rational,  was  how  do  I 
win  this?  And  because  I tend  to  be  honest,  I said 
‘Well  you  never  ran  for  office  before.  You’ve  got  no 
money  in  the  bank,  no  name  recognition,  no 
endorsements.  Senator  Brian  Joyce  is  with  you, 
but  he’s  your  next-door  neighbor.  That’s  it.  By  any 
traditional  measure,  you  are  seriously  behind  the 
eight  ball.  But  ifyou  run  a grassroots,  issues-based 
campaign,  in  a Democratic  state  like  Massachu- 
setts, you  might  have  a chance.’  And  we  didn’t 
even  talk  about  him  being  African-American. 

“We  talked  back  and  forth  about  tactics  such 
as  you  can  run  a grassroots  campaign  for  state 
rep  by  knocking  on  every  door,  or  run  for  city 
councilor,  or  maybe  mayor,  in  a small  city.  How 
do  you  extrapolate  that  in  a big  geography?  I real- 
ly became  enamored  of  the  guy,  like  every  person 
who  meets  him  for  the  first  time.  By  the  end  of  the 
conversation  I’m  volunteering  to  work  for  Deval.  I 
walked  out  and  got  in  my  car,  and  I thought, 
‘What  did  I just  do?’  This  is  what  I do  all  the 
time— I volunteer  and  I shouldn’t.  So  I did  not  tell 
my  wife.  (Laughing) 

“Three  days  later  the  phone  rings  and  it’s 
Deval  Patrick.  He  said,  ‘I’d  like  you  to  be  my  cam- 
paign manager.’  And  I said,  ‘What  are  you  talking 
about?  You  remember,  I told  you  I was  busy.  I’ve 
got  a young  son.  I’ve  got  a business.’  And  now  I 
started  to  see  another  piece  of  Deval  Patrick— the 
salesman.  He  said,  ‘Would  you  do  me  the  cour- 


tesy of  thinking  about  it?  And  then,  maybe  we 
could  get  together  for  another  cup  of  tea  next 
week.’  So,  I sell  insurance  for  a living.  I can  see  the 
close  coming.  He  started  getting  little  yesses  from 
me  and  leading  me  down  a path.  And  I’m 
impressed  by  that.  Before  we  hung  up  the  phone, 
he  said  something  to  me  that  was  the  killer.  He 
said,  ‘I  want  to  run  the  kind  of  grassroots  cam- 
paign you  talked  about.’” 

For  me,  campaign  highlights  included  two  vis- 
its by  Barack  Obama,  one  by  Bill  Clinton,  and  an 
event  at  the  Kennedy  compound  in  Hyannisport. 
It  was  something  to  witness  Barack  Obama  and 
Deval  Patrick  play  off  one  another  on  the  same 
platform.  I must  say  that  to  my  ears,  Deval  gave 
the  better  speech,  but  if  it  was  a competition,  it 
was  pretty  close.  I couldn’t  help  but  think  that  I 
was  witnessing  a historical  moment,  when  the 
two  best  political  voices  in  American  politics  are 
African-Americans  who  are  knocking  at  the  doors 
of  the  White  House  and  the  Massachusetts  gov- 
ernor’s office  based  solely  on  the  merits  of  who 
they  are  and  their  ability  to  inspire  and  connect 
with  a broad  audience. 

In  his  memoir,  Dreams  from  My  Father:  A Story  of 
Race  and  Inheritance,  Barack  Obama  identifies  the 
moment  when  he  first  realized  that  he  could  con- 
nect with  and  inspire  an  audience.  During  a con- 
versation with  Diane  Patrick,  I asked  her  if  she  knew 
the  moment  when  Deval  first  realized  he  could 
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address  groups  of  people  and  motivate  them  to 
take  action.  Diane  said,  “I  suspect  there  must  have 
been  a moment  of  realization,  but  it  was  before  I 
met  him.  When  Deval  was  at  Harvard  Law  School, 
he  won  the  award  for  best  oratory.  There  they  were 
arguing  in  the  moot  court  at  Harvard  Law,  which, 
of  course,  attracts  the  best  judges  (I  think  there’s 
always  at  least  one  Supreme  Court  justice),  and  he 
won  that.  I am  told  from  teachers  at  Milton  Acad- 
emy, whom  I know  because  my  children  also  had 
them  as  teachers,  that  Deval  had  that  gift  way  back 
in  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades.  By 
the  time  I met  him  he  was  already  fully  formed  as  a 
speaker.  He’s  just  got  a wonderful  gift.” 

“I  think  part  of  Deval’s  gift  emanates  from  his 
thoughtfulness,”  Diane  continued.  “He’s  a guy 
who  listens  incredibly  well  and  is  able  to  process 
other  people’s  thinking  as  his  own.  And  that’s 
why  so  many  young  people  seek  him  out  as  a 
mentor— because  he’s  a great  listener.  They  talk  to 
him  about  whatever  struggle  they’re  having  or 
guidance  they  need  and  he’ll  just  listen  and  listen 
and  listen.  When  they’re  done  talking,  he  distills 
what  he’s  heard  in  about  three  minutes.  He 
repeats  back  what  he  thinks  they  said,  what  he 
thinks  the  issue  is,  and  once  he’s  confirmed  the 
concepts,  his  thoughtfulness  comes  out,  and  he 
offers  advice  that  they  can  take  or  leave.  And  he’s 
done  the  same  with  me. 

“When  I met  him  I was  not  in  the  best  place  in 
terms  of  my  self-esteem.  I was  going  through  a 
divorce.  And  what  I best  appreciated  was  his  will- 
ingness to  listen,  his  willingness  to  deliver  back  to 
me  what  I was  really  trying  to  say,  because  I wasn’t 
saying  things  very  well  at  the  time.  And  then  he 
offered  a hand,  a shoulder,  whatever  was  needed.” 

Following  Deval’s  victory  in  the  September 
2006  primary,  former  President  Clinton  (along 
with  Senators  Kerry  and  Kennedy)  appeared  at  a 
fund-raiser  attended  by  thousands  of  believers  at 
the  Hynes  Convention  Center.  Deval  spoke  just 
before  the  president,  whom  he  had  served  as 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Civil  Rights.  I 
stood  in  the  front  row,  had  a direct  line  of  sight  to 
Clinton,  and  was  in  a position  to  closely  observe 
the  president’s  reactions  to  Deval’s  speech.  At 
first  the  president  seemed  to  beam  in  the  manner 
of  someone  proud  that  one  of  his  own  proteges 
was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  governor.  Slowly 
the  paternal  beam  became  a visage  of  intent  lis- 
tening. And  finally,  a look  of  respect,  admiration, 
and  awareness  that  Deval  stood  in  the  same  pan- 
theon of  oratorical  greatness  as  Obama,  JFK,  and 
Clinton  himself.  At  least  that  was  my  fantasy. 

I asked  Diane  Patrick  if  she  had  been  watching 
the  president  while  Deval  was  speaking.  “I 
watched  Bill  Clinton’s  face,  too,  and  what  I took 
most  from  it  was  the  pride.  I thought,  here  Bill 
Clinton  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  business  and  he 
was  proud  of  what  he  saw  in  Deval.  And  you 
know,  it’s  funny  because  so  often  I’ll  say  to  Deval, 
That  was  a really,  really  good  speech.’  He’ll  say, 
‘Of  course  you’re  going  to  say  that.’  I’m  not  sure 
he  always  knows  the  impact  of  his  speeches.  I 
think  he  knows  on  an  intellectual  level  that  he’s 
connecting  with  people,  but  I’m  not  sure  he  fully 
appreciates  just  how  much  he  connects  with  peo- 
ple on  an  intuitive  emotional  level.” 
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I must  end  with  a story  about  Deval  that  may 
be  a testimony  to  the  lengths  to  which  he  will  go 
to  remember  what  makes  one  of  his  constituents 
feel  comfortable,  but  more  likely  is  an  example  of 
how  a long  campaign  distorts  reason.  Deval’s 
Finance  Committee  used  to  meet  every  other 
week  in  a large  conference  room  in  the  law  offices 
of  Edwards  Angell  Palmer  & Dodge.  Deval  usual- 
ly entered  the  conference  room  after  the  meeting 
had  addressed  some  issues  on  the  agenda.  On 
one  occasion,  Deval  entered  the  meeting  and 
started  walking  around  the  conference  table 
shaking  hands  with  the  men,  and  kissing  most  of 
the  women  on  the  cheek.  It  happened  that  there 
was  an  empty  seat  next  to  me  that  Deval  intend- 
ed to  occupy,  so  while  everyone  watched,  Deval 
slowly  made  his  way  toward  me.  To  my  right  were 
four  or  five  women  in  a row  whom  Deval  kissed 
on  the  cheek  as  he  worked  his  way  in  my  direc- 
tion. When  he  reached  my  chair  we  began  to 
shake  hands,  and,  as  a joke,  I whispered  to  Deval, 
“If  you  want  to  kiss  me,  too,  it’s  all  right.”  Much 
to  my  surprise,  Deval  leaned  over  and  kissed  me 
on  the  cheek. 

The  thoughts  that  thundered  through  my 
brain  were,  “What’s  wrong  with  me!  Why  in  the 
hell  did  I ask  him  to  kiss  me  and  think  he  would 
take  it  as  a joke?  Could  this  turn  into  an  embar- 
rassing moment  for  Deval?” 

Fast-forward  to  the  Inaugural  Event  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  I was  standing  in  a recep- 
tion line  with  my  wife,  Lee,  Barry  Bluestone,  M.  E. 
Colten,  and  Bob  Culver,  who  is  currently  presi- 
dent and  CEO  ofa  semipublic  organization  called 
MassDevelopment.  I’ve  known  Bob  for  a long 
time,  but  hadn’t  seen  him  for  at  least  twenty 
years.  While  we  inched  our  way  to  the  head  of  the 
reception  line,  I told  Bob  the  story  about  Deval 
kissing  me  at  a Finance  Committee  meeting  and 
we  both  laughed.  When  Lee  and  I reached  the 
head  of  the  reception  line,  we  briskly  walked 
toward  the  new  Governor  and  First  Lady.  As  we 
neared  Deval,  he  spread  his  arms  wide  and 
encompassed  and  hugged  both  me  and  Lee  at  the 
same  time.  Then  he  kissed  me  on  the  cheek. 

I almost  lost  it  right  then  and  there,  but  kept 
my  composure.  As  we  walked  away  I was  crack- 
ing up  inside.  Bob  Culver  followed  behind  us  and 
congratulated  the  Patricks.  Then  Bob  caught  up 
with  us  and  said  to  me,  “I  guess  every  time  he 
sees  you  he  thinks,  ‘Oh,  that’s  the  guy  I’m  sup- 
posed to  kiss.’” 

RAYMOND  ELMAN  started  the  Outer  Cape  Repertory 
Film  Society  in  1971,  ran  the  To  Be  Coffeehouse  from 
1972-73,  and  served  for  many  years  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Muse- 
um, the  Provincetown  Croup  Gallery,  and  the  Wellfleet 
Harbor  Actors  Theater.  He  and  Chris  Busa  cofounded 
Provincetown  Arts  in  1985.  (Ray  left  the  magazine  in 
1 990,  and  in  1 99 1 the  magazine  became  a publication 
of  the  nonprofit  Provincetown  Arts  Press.)  His  painting? 
have  been  widely  exhibited  and  are  included  in  numerous 
collections.  His  painting  of  poet  Alan  Dugan  will  be  on 
display  at  the  Smithsonian  National  Portrait  Gallery  from 
June  8,  2007,  until  March  2008. 


God  Bless:  A Dialogue  Via  Poetry 

BY  H.  L.  HIX 


Cod  Bless  is  a poetic  discourse  between  George  W.  Bush  and  Osama  bin  Laden,  “medi- 
ated” by  H.  L.  Hix,  whose  previous  book  of  poems,  Chromatic,  was  a 2006  finalist  for 
the  National  Book  Award.  Cod  Bless,  forthcoming  from  Etruscan  Press,  provides  an 
interwoven  conversation  between  Bush  and  bin  Laden.  Bush’s  poems,  designated  by  a 
month  and  year,  are  constructed  entirely  of  passages  from  speeches,  executive  orders, 
and  other  public  statements.  The  selection  and  juxtaposition  of  the  statements  are 
Hix’s,  but  the  passages  are  verbatim.  Bin  Laden’s  words  imitate  arguments  from  his  let- 
ters and  speeches,  and  italicized  portions  are  direct  quotations.  Hix’s  source  for  bin 
Laden’s  “utterances”  was  Bruce  Lawrence’s  Messages  to  the  World:  The  Statements  of  Osama 
bin  Laden.  Here  we  offer  a sample  of  the  dialogue  between  these  two  leaders.  — CB 


Utterances  of  George  W.  Bush 

February  2001 

The  United  States  will  handle 
Its  responsibilities  to  keep  the  peace 
By  recognizing  there  are  people 
Struggling  to  get  out  of  the  middle  class. 

We  need  more  power,  pure  and  simple, 

To  make  . . . the  world  a more  peaceful  place. 

We  live  in  a dangerous  world,  a world 
That  sometimes  does  not  share  American  values. 
There  are  new  threats  . . . that  require  theater-based 
Anti bal I istic  missile  systems. 

We’ve  got  a shortage  of  gas  and  a growing  demand, 
We  have  a duty  to  watch  for  warning  signs. 

I hope  it  worries  members  of  Congress. 

I think  our  nation  needs  to  be  wary. 

Our  first  response  to  evil  must  be  justice. 

God  bless  the  United  States  military. 

My  plan  unlocks  the  door  to  the  middle  class. 

My  job  is  to  lead.  Well,  God  bless,  obviously. 

October  2003 

We  now  see  our  enemy  clearly. 

We’ll  fight  them  with  everything  we  got. 

We  believe  in  decency. 

The  terrorists  continue  to  plot. 

We  don’t  torture  people  in  America. 

I don’t  care  what  you  read  about. 

They  know  no  rules,  they  know  no  law, 

But  we’re  incredible  compassionate. 

America’s  ideology 
Is  based  upon  compassion 
And  decency  and  justice. 

Nearly  every  day 

We’re  launching  swift  precision 

Raids  against  the  enemies  of  peace. 


Interleaf  Utterance 
by  Osama  Bin  Laden 


No  one  is  not  engaged  in  this  struggle. 
Infidels  make  religious  choice  financial, 
But  the  martyrs  make  their  faith  physical. 

Afraid  to  make  their  conflicts  physical, 
America  is  not  fit  for  a struggle: 

Their  only  unity  is  financial. 

Strike  America’s  heart,  the  financial, 

And  its  swift  collapse  will  be  physical. 

It  will  fall  after  the  merest  struggle. 

So  the  struggle  is  both  financial  and  physical. 


Interleaf  Utterance 
by  Osama  Bin  Laden 

You  demand  that  Americans  taken 
As  prisoners  of  war  be  treated  well, 

By  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention, 

But  you  imprison  us  without  trial, 

Without  recourse,  without  stated  cause. 

You  torture  us  at  Guantanamo  Bay. 

You  accept  our  surrender  at  Qunduz, 

Only  to  murder  us  along  the  way 
To  prison  injangi  by  the  hundreds, 

Packed  despite  the  heat  into  a boxcar 
To  die  of  suffocation  and  thirst. 

You  treat  your  chickens  and  cattle  better. 

You  like  to  impose  principles  and  values, 

But  follow  them  yourself  only  when  you  choose. 


H.  L.  HIX  is  director  of  the  creative  writing  MFA 
program  at  the  University  of  Wyoming.  He  has  pub- 
lished five  books  of  poetry  and  six  books  of  criticism, 
most  recently  As  Easy  as  Lying:  Essays  on  Poet- 
ry (Etruscan  Press,  2002). 


GOD  BLESS 


a political/poetic  discourse  mediated  by 


H.  L.  Hix 


Cape  Cod’s  First  Community  Bank 
hopes  you  enjoy  all  the  lovely  images 
Provincetown  has  to  offer. 
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and  the  Art  of  Friendship 


ERIC'S  BIRTHDAY  IN  AUGUST  1989  IN  PROVINCETOWN  AT  THE  OLD  SNUG  HARBOR  RESTAURANT  (NOW  MARTIN  HOUSE). 
SEATED  FROM  LEFT:  KATE  CLINTON,  URVASHI  VAID,  ERIC  ROFES,  TOM  HEHIR,  WILL  SENG,  TOM  HUTH,  AMY  HOFFMAN, 
ROBERTA  STONE;  STANDING:  DAVID  CLAFTER,  BRIAN  MARCUS,  TIM  MCFEELEY,  BERIT  PRATT,  RICHARD  BURNS,  BETSY  SMITH 


Eric  Rofes 


BY  ROBERTA  STONE 


MONDAY 

URVASHI  VAID  CALLED  ME  IN 
Provincetown,  where  I was  spending 
the  week.  “Eric  is  dead.” 

Eric  Rofes  was  our  old  friend  from  San  Fran- 
cisco who  had  been  living  in  Provincetown  for  the 
summer,  working  on  two  books  about  gay  life  in 
the  ’70s.  Eric,  our  comrade  from  the  Gay  Libera- 
tion movement,  from  the  AIDS  fight,  from  the 
beach,  from  Gay  Community  News  and  the  ’70s  in 
Boston,  was  dead.  Eric,  who  had  fought  and 
shouted  with  us  over  countless  dinners  and  meet- 
ings, who,  like  an  out-of-town  auntie,  called  at 
the  most  inopportune  times  to  schedule  dinner  or 
a visit  as  he  passed  through  town,  who  always 
took  the  most  annoying  and  contrarian  views  on 
political  issues,  and  who  had  thought  long  and 
deeply  about  those  issues.  Eric,  who  had  pub- 
lished more  books  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  than  do 
most  successful  authors  who  live  to  old  age.  Eric, 
who  was  sometimes  a taxing  presence  for  more 
than  a few  hours,  but  whose  presence  was  always 
expected  and  anticipated,  was  dead.  And  as  I 
grasped  its  meaning  immediately,  I simultaneous- 
ly felt  its  impossibility. 

It  was  late  at  night.  I rushed  around  and  threw 
on  some  clothes,  and  the  phone  rang  again.  It 
was  Amy,  calling  from  Boston,  where  we  lived 
together,  with  the  same  news.  Amy  Hoffman:  my 
lover,  my  wife,  my  family. 

“I  know.  I’m  just  going  over  to  Eric’s  apart- 
ment.” 

And  with  that  I ran  out  of  the  house,  and 
down  the  few  blocks  to  his  rented  studio.  Just  a 
few  hours  before,  as  I was  driving  back  from  the 
grocery,  I passed  his  place  thinking,  “I’ll  call  him 
tomorrow.”  But  it  was  already  too  late.  Tom 
Hehir,  his  friend  of  thirty  years,  had  found  him 
dead,  lying  in  bed  fully  dressed  with  the  New  York 
Times  on  his  chest,  as  if  he  had  fallen  asleep  while 
reading.  But,  of  course,  he  hadn’t  been  sleeping. 

When  I got  to  the  apartment,  a town  cop  and 
a state  trooper  were  standing  guard  at  the  door. 
“I’m  a friend,”  I said.  “I  just  heard.  Is  he  still  in 
there?” 

There  was  no  sign  of  Tom  or  any  of  our 
friends.  The  police  were  waiting  for  a “scene  of 
crime’’  team  to  record  the  setting,  since  it  was  an 
unattended  death,  but  they  were  not  especially 
nse  at  my  appearance.  He  looked  so  calm,  they 
ui,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  drugs  or  violence, 
ney  were  not  concerned  about  anything  unto- 
ward. “He  looks  really  fit,”  the  trooper  said.  “His 
refrigerator  is  full  ofvegetables,  no  junk.  Isn’t  that 
something  ...  to  die  like  that?” 


Eric  was  an  artist  of  friendship.  He  pat 
a lot  of  thought  into  the  rituals  and  struc- 
ture of  friendship.  He  would  pay  attention 
to  anniversaries  and  birthdays. 

— Richard  Burns 

“Have  you  called  his  lover,  his  spouse, 
Crispin?”  I asked.  “He’ll  want  to  make  decisions 
about  him.” 

“We’ve  spoken  with  his  mother,”  they  said. 

I persisted.  “But  his  lover  is  the  one.  They  are 
domestic  partners,  his  lover  should  decide.” 

At  that  moment  a blue  jeep  pulled  up,  and 
Kate  Clinton,  also  an  old  friend  of  Eric’s,  jumped 
out  looking  anxious  and  determined.  We  hugged 
and  murmured  together  about  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  this  situation.  Eric  was  younger  than 
either  of  us  and  as  healthy  as  a horse.  He  was  not 
supposed  to  die.  I filled  Kate  in  on  what  I knew, 
and  she  approached  the  cops  to  restate  that 
Crispin  Hollings,  Eric’s  lover  of  sixteen  years,  was 
the  responsible  other.  Not  the  mother  who  bare- 
ly talked  with  him.  With  unspoken  understand- 
ing, we  decided  that  we  would  deal  with  that  the 
next  day,  when  Crispin  arrived  from  the  West 
Coast.  Neither  of  us  wanted  to  fight  our  way  in  to 
see  Eric  dead,  but  we  didn’t  want  to  leave.  So  we 
stood  guard  outside  of  his  studio  that  night  while 
cops  came  and  went. 

“We’ll  bear  witness,”  Kate  said,  and  we  nod- 
ded our  heads  silently.  We  stood  with  arms 


crossed,  like  a little  gay  color  guard,  watching 
over  the  proceedings  until  they  brought  Eric  out  in 
a black  body  bag  and  drove  him  off  to  the  town 
funeral  home. 

TUESDAY 

It  was  not  a day  like  any  other  day.  Most  other 
days  your  friends  don’t  die.  And  even  when  they 
do,  it’s  the  end  result  of  a long  illness— AIDS  per- 
haps, or  cancer.  But  this  was  so  different  and  so 
personal.  Like  turning  a corner  and  slamming  into 
a brick  wall. 

“This  is  not  supposed  to  happen  until  I’m 
old,”  I thought.  But  then,  I’m  older  than  I like  to 
admit.  And  I have  my  own  health  issues,  which 
apparently  I’d  been  so  preoccupied  with  that  I 
guess  I forgot  that  everyone  else  I know  is  getting 
older  too.  I sometimes  look  at  photos  of  my  par- 
ents at  my  age  and  think,  “I  look  much  younger 
than  she  does,”  and  “He  was  so  wrinkled  at  my 
age.”  But  life  doesn’t  care  about  photos  or  other 
talismans.  Life  and  death  just  happen  at  their 
own  pace,  and  we  must  be  constantly  in  the  pres- 
ent; constantly  appreciating  our  lives,  our  loved 
ones,  every  new  day,  every  fresh  breeze. 

From  early  in  the  morning,  both  my  landline 
and  my  cell  phone  were  going,  going,  going.  I 
spoke  with  friends  in  New  York,  Boston,  Province- 
town,  and  San  Francisco.  My  phone  literally  got 
hot  in  my  hand,  and  at  one  point  I was  simultane- 
ously charging  and  speaking  into  two  phones  with 
people  on  hold.  We  were  communicating  up  and 
down  our  family  tree.  We  were  consoling  one 
another.  We  were  getting  all  the  information.  We 
were  piecing  together  our  resolve  to  deal  with  the 
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Eric  Rofes  (1954-2006) 

ERIC  ROFES,  an  influential  gay  activist,  a dedicated  teacher,  and  a prolific 
writer,  was  born  in  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  on  August  31,  1954.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1976,  then  attended  the  University  of  California  Berke- 
ley Graduate  School  of  Education,  where  he  earned  his  MA  and  PhD  in  social  and 
cultural  studies.  In  1999,  he  began  teaching  at  Humboldt  State  University  in 
Northern  California  as  an  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

For  over  thirty  years,  Rofes  played  a major  role  on  the  cutting  edge  of  gay 
activism  in  the  United  States.  In  the  1970s,  he  began  working  for  the  Gay  Commu- 
nity News  in  Boston,  the  first  weekly  periodical  of  its  kind,  which  influenced  many 
gay  and  lesbian  groups.  He  founded  the  Boston  Lesbian  and  Gay  Political 
Alliance  and  was  a board  member  of  the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force. 
During  the  1980s,  he  led  the  Los  Angeles  Gay  and  Lesbian  Community  Center, 
and  he  was  executive  director  of  San  Francisco’s  Shanti  Project,  a service  group 
for  people  living  with  AIDS,  from  1989  to  1993. 

Rofes  wrote  or  edited  twelve  books,  including  Dry  Bones  Breathe:  Gay  Men  Cre- 
ating Post- AIDS  Identities  and  Cultures  (Haworth  Press,  1998),  which  was  described 
in  a review  in  the  Nation  as  “perhaps  the  most  important  book  about  gay  male 
culture  and  community  of  the  past  decade.”  Other  books  written  by  Rofes 
include  A Radical  Rethinking  of  Sexuality  & Schooling:  Status  Quo  or  Status  Queer? 
(Rowman  & Littlefield,  2005),  Reviving  the  Tribe:  Regenerating  Gay  Men’s  Sexuality 
and  Culture  in  the  Ongoing  Epidemic  (Haworth  Press,  1996),  and  Gay  Life:  Leisure, 
Love,  and  Living  for  the  Contemporary  Gay  Male  (Doubleday  & Co.,  1986).  While 
working  on  his  thirteenth  book,  Rofes  passed  away  in  Provincetown  from  an 
unexpected  and  massive  heart  attack. 

A tireless  advocate  and  visionary  leader,  Rofes  leaves  behind  an  enduring  legacy 
of  work-in  the  organizations  he  has  led;  his  books  and  articles;  mentoring 
younger  gay  leaders;  the  sheer  force  of  his  personal  vision,  which  he  shared  with 
coworkers  and  friends;  and,  through  all  of  these  things,  in  his  continuing  influ- 
ence on  the  battle  for  gay  rights  reform  and  sexual  liberation.  —SR 


end  of  Eric— a friend,  a lover,  a comrade  in  the 
struggle,  a member  of  our  family. 

Richard  Burns  was  in  New  York  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Crispin  and  his  friend  Shaun,  who  were 
flying  in  together  on  the  red-eye.  The  three  of 
them  would  rent  a car  and  drive  to  Provincetown. 
Richard,  who  ran  the  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual  and 
Transgender  Community  Center  in  New  York, 
surely  had  to  cancel  many  engagements.  The 
movement  was  his  life.  He  was  always  booked  up, 
day  and  night. 

Tom  Hehir  was  in  town  on  vacation  from  Har- 
vard. Crispin  had  called  Tom  and  Jimmy  Rann, 
another  old  friend,  when  Eric  had  not  answered 
his  calls  or  e-mails  for  a day.  Tom  had  found  Eric 
dead,  while  Jimmy  ran  off  for  help.  Tom  was 
inconsolable  at  Eric’s  death;  the  two  ofthem  had 
spent  his  last  day  together  planning  to  buy  a 
property  in  town  to  bring  their  lives  closer  together 
than  the  two  coasts. 

Urvashi  had  just  returned  from  Kenya,  where 
she’d  been  on  a work-related  trip.  She  and  Kevin 
Cathcart  would  drive  up  from  New  York,  to  end  up 
in  Provincetown  at  some  ungodly  hour,  1 or  2 a.m. 

I was  surprised  by  how  quickly  the  news  had 
spread  and  how  fast  people  could  rearrange 
their  lives. 

Richard  called  again  to  say  that  Crispin  would 
like  a rabbi  at  the  service.  I guess  he  turned  to  me 
because  I was  the  onlyjew  around.  I looked  in  the 
Cape  Cod  Yellow  Pages  under  “Religion,” 
“Rabbi,”  “Temple,”  then  “Synagogue.”  I was  as 
lost  as  any  goy  in  this  endeavor  because  I have  no 
religious  training  and  only  know  from  lox  and 
salami.  Under  “Synagogue”  there  was  a single  list- 
ing, in  Hyannis.  I was  not  hopeful,  thinking  that 
this  was  a pretty  conservative  part  of  the  Cape, 
and  I was  looking  for  someone  who  would  help 
us  send  off  a big,  leather-wearing,  militant,  tat- 
tooed fairy  . . . and  please  go  light  on  the  religion. 

Someone  picked  up  the  phone,  and  I explained 
that  I was  looking  for  a Reform  rabbi  to  come  to 
a service  and  say  kaddish,  the  Jewish  prayer  for  the 
dead,  for  a friend  who  had  died  unexpectedly  in 
Provincetown.  “I’m  the  closest  you’re  going  to 
get,”  said  a man  who  introduced  himself  as  a can- 
tor. “What  relation  are  you  to  the  deceased?” 

As  a Jew,  I knew  that  we  didn’t  need  a rabbi, 
or  a cantor.  We  only  needed  a minyan,  a group  of 
ten  people,  and  someone  to  say  the  words  of  the 
ancient  Aramaic  prayer.  But  I don’t  do  kaddish 
well,  even  with  the  transliteration,  and  Crispy 
wanted  someone  official.  So  I explained:  “I’ve 
been  a friend  of  the  deceased  for  twenty-nine 
years.  This  is  a gay  man.  He  lived  in  San  Francis- 
co. His  lover  is  en  route  and  asked  me  to  get  a 
rabbi  for  the  memorial.  He  will  be  autopsied  and 
then  cremated,  not  buried  as  in  Jewish  practice. 
He  was  Jewish,  but  not  too  Jewish.  He  liked  the 
rituals,  like  lighting  Shabbes  candles,  but  didn’t 
go  to  synagogue.” 

The  cantor  was  silent  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  “I  can’t  say  kaddish  over  a person  who  is  not 
buried,”  he  finally  said. 

I saw  that  I would  have  to  pull  out  all  the 
stops  because  this  was  the  only  guy  within  120 
miles  who  could  do  this.  “Cantor,  this  is  ajewish 
man,  he  was  a bar  mitzvah.  He  wrote  about 


beingjewish.  He  was  a scholar  and  a writer.  This 
is  a man  who  wrote  twelve  books  and  countless 
articles.  He  was  a college  professor.  He  was  an 
activist  for  social  justice.  He  ran  the  country’s 
largest  gay  community  center  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
ran  the  largest  AIDS  organization  in  San  Francis- 
co. He  had  Yiddishkeit.  He  practiced  Judaism  his 
way,  and  who  are  we  to  judge?  His  lover  is  not 
Jewish  and  the  man  wanted  someone  to  say  a 
kaddish  over  him.  Please,  Cantor,  you  can’t  deny 
this  to  him.” 

Mention  books  and  social  justice  and  you’ve 
found  the  way  to  the  heart  of  the  liberal  Jew.  Yid- 
dishkeit didn’t  hurt  either;  the  feeling  of  “Jewish- 
ness” and  emotional  attachment  and  identifica- 
tion with  the  Jewish  people.  Yiddishkeit  is 
stronger  than  religion,  as  blood  is  thicker  than 
water.  And  this  is  what  it’s  all  about  anyway,  isn’t 
it?  Family?  The  cantor  agreed  to  do  the  service. 

Kate  walked  in  during  my  spiel  with  the  cantor. 
“He  didn’t  want  to  do  it,”  I explained.  “Jews  are 
supposed  to  be  buried,  not  cremated.” 

She  blessed  me  as  only  an  ex-Catholic  can: 
“You  did  good,  babe.” 

When  Crispin  arrived  in  town,  he,  Shaun, 
Richard,  Kate,  and  I went  to  the  funeral  home  to 
make  the  final  arrangements.  Eric’s  body  was  up- 


Cape  with  the  medical  examiner.  “Will  he  be 
autopsied  by  the  medical  examiner?”  Crispin 
asked. 

“Autopsy?  There’s  no  autopsy,”  said  the  funer- 
al director.  “Eric’s  mother  said  she  didn’t  want 
one.” 

Now,  with  most  folks  coming  together  to 
send  off  one  of  their  own  in  a time  of  grief,  one 
might  picture  people  dropping  everything  and 
running,  packing  some  underwear  and  a dark 
suit  and  tie.  But  as  gay  activists  we  can  never  for- 
get who  we  are  and  how  we  live  in  the  world. 
Richard  had  told  me  on  the  phone  that  from  his 
first  contacts  with  Crispin  he  had  advised  him  to 
gather  up  all  his  documents,  every  public  paper 
confirming  his  life  with  Eric:  the  City  ofSan  Fran- 
cisco’s legal  Domestic  Partnership  status;  their 
nullified  State  of  California  marriage  license, 
which  they  obtained  one  glorious  Valentine’s 
Day  and  lost  subsequently  through  the  courts; 
Eric’s  Last  Will  and  Testament;  his  Health  Care 
Proxy;  and  his  Durable  Power  of  Attorney.  Any  of 
the  things  that  would  stand  up  in  court  to  prove 
that  Crispin  was  the  significant  other  with  the 
proper  credentials  to  dispose  of  the  body. 

Richard  and  I actually  knew  something  about 
the  disposition  of  bodies,  and  who  can  make 
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AMY  AND  I WITH  OUR  DEAR  FRIENDS  AT  OUR  WEDDING  IN  PROVINCETOWN  IN  NOVEMBER  2004  (AT  FANIZZI’S):  FRONT  ROW: 
KATE  CLINTON,  AMY  HOFFMAN,  URVASHI  VAID,  WILL  SENG,  ROBERTA  STONE;  BACK  ROW:  RICHARD  BURNS,  ERIC  ROFES, 
CRISPIN  HOLLINGS 


decisions,  because  we  both  remembered  a court 
case  from  our  days  on  the  board  of  the  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Advocates  and  Defenders  in  the  early 
1 980s.  A gay  man  had  died  of  AIDS,  and  his  fam- 
ily had  tried— unsuccessfully— to  prevent  his  lover 
from  gaining  possession  of  his  cremated  remains, 
which  the  lover  had  intended  to  keep  in  his  part- 
ner’s beloved  Fiestaware  container.  We  all  had 
smirked  and  smiled  at  the  tackiness  of  the 
antique-collecting  queen.  “The  Fiestaware  Teapot 
Case”  we  called  it.  But  there  was  no  doubt  in  our 
minds;  the  remains  should  be  given  to  the  lover 
who  had  cared  for  and  tended  to  his  sick  partner, 
not  to  the  parents  who  had  been  invisible  during 
his  long  and  painful  process  of  dying. 

The  teapot,  I’m  sure,  was  on  Richard’s  mind 
as  he  talked  over  Crispin’s  screams  and  sobs, 
“Bring  your  papers.  Bring  everything  that  you  can 
find.  We  have  to  show  intent.” 

Crispin  had  all  the  intent  and  direction  that 
one  could  notarize,  but  the  argument  over  an 
autopsy  would  go  on  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  holding  up  the  cremation  and  sending 
Eric’s  body  up  and  down  the  Cape  aimlessly. 

“Roberta,  can  you  look  at  this?”  Crispin 
asked.  He  had  never  purchased  a funeral  before, 
had  never  looked  over  the  price  list  and  discussed 
transportation,  refrigeration,  preparation,  crema- 
tion, or  containers.  I had  become  an  expert,  hav- 
ing buried  both  of  my  parents  and  two  friends 
who  died  of  AIDS.  “It  looks  so  high  to  me,” 
Crispin  said.  “What  do  you  think?” 

“We  have  to  have  a coffin,  but  you  don’t  need 
a real  one,  just  a cardboard  one  that  burns  with 
him.  That  will  save  some  money,”  I offered.  “As 
for  the  rest,  they  have  been  driving  his  body  all 
over  the  place,  so  those  fees  are  appropriate,  and 
the  ‘preparations’  are  for  the  funeral  director  and 
the  room  to  hold  the  event.” 

When  the  payment  was  settled,  I asked  the 
tuneral  director  if  he  had  a drape  for  the  crema- 
on  container.  “You’re  right,  you’ll  want  to  cover 
it,’  he  said.  “But  we  don’t  supply  that.” 


It  will  take  many  people  to  finish  the 
nearly  finished  work  of  this  one  man’s  life. 

I always  suspected  he  had  longer  days  than 
the  rest  of  us.  Like  his  partner,  friends, 
lovers,  colleagues,  coconspirators,  and  crit- 
ics, I can’t  believe  he  is  out  of  days. 

— Kate  Clinton 

“What  about  the  things  they  use  when  they 
wheel  a bier  into  a church?”  I asked. 

“I’m  afraid  those  belong  to  the  church,”  he 
answered.  So  we  had  a funeral  home  without  a 
drape  for  its  bier.  “Do  you  have  a sheet?”  he  sug- 
gested. A sheet.  From  one  of  our  beds.  How 
quaint. 

“What  about  a rainbow  flag?”  said  Kate.  She 
and  Urv  had  received  one  as  a gift. 

“Great,”  I said.  “But  we  should  bring  a sheet 
too,  in  case  the  flag’s  too  short.” 

We  went  back  to  Kate’s  and  we  were  all  still 
answering  phones  right  and  left.  Richard  had  seen 
to  it  that  all  the  major  mainstream  and  gay  news- 
papers paid  the  necessary  attention  to  what  had 
befallen  us.  Eric  was  not  only  our  friend,  but  a pil- 
lar of  the  gay  community.  And  he  would  have 
loved  the  publicity.  Every  time  I looked  Richard’s 
way,  I saw  him  on  his  cell  phone:  “.  . . major  influ- 
ence on  thinking  about  gay  sexuality  . . . doctorate 
in  education  . . . expert  on  charter  schools  . . . 
organized  gay  men’s  health  conferences  . . . testi- 
fied at  hearings  . . . taught  at  Fayerweather  School 
. . .was  an  editor  at  Gay  Community  News  . . .found- 
ed Boston  Lesbian  and  Gay  Political  Alliance  . . .” 
Eric’s  obituary  appeared  Wednesday  morning  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  in  every  major  American 
newspaper  throughout  the  following  week. 

Kate  was  making  dinner  for  a crowd:  Richard, 
Crispin,  Shaun,  Tom  Hehir.  Amy  and  Tom  Huth, 
another  GC/Ver,  who  were  driving  from  Boston  to 


Provincetown  with  Eric’s  old  friend  Janet  Ferrone. 
Janet,  a teacher  like  Eric,  met  him  back  in  the  ’80s 
when  she  ran  the  Boston  chapter  of  NOW.  When 
we  all  at  last  arrived  at  Kate’s  for  dinner,  we  cried 
and  hugged,  hugged  and  cried.  Crispin  was  brit- 
tle, in  deep  grief. 

Dinner  was  a family  occasion;  meaning  that  it 
was  strictly  for  friends.  We  discussed  the  service 
and  asked  Crispin  whom  he  wanted  to  speak: 
Tom  Hehir  would  talk  about  Eric’s  last  day,  when 
they  had  fantasized  about  buying  a place  togeth- 
er in  Provincetown.  Kate  and  Tom  said  that  dur- 
ing his  last  week,  Eric  had  a blessed  sense  of  inner 
peace  and  physical  well-being.  Janet  would  talk 
about  Eric  and  his  ability  to  relate  to  people  on 
every  level,  his  work  as  a teacher,  and  his  “uncle” 
relationship  to  her  son.  Urvashi  would  talk  about 
Eric’s  work  with  her  in  the  gay  movement. 
Richard,  as  Eric’s  oldest  friend  from  GCN,  would 
talk  about  Eric’s  effect  on  our  lives  and  politics. 
Crispin  would  go  last.  I wrote  down  the  order  for 
the  cantor,  including  a pronunciation  guide  to 
Urvashi’s  name,  and  suggested  that  we  let  the 
cantor  introduce  the  speakers  and  say  the  kad- 
dish.  We  all  agreed  that  we  didn’t  want  this  to  be 
too  religious.  Eric  would  want  an  activist  funeral, 
not  a pastoral  one.  I said  that  we  could  control 
the  cantor— tell  him  what  we  had  planned  and  tell 
him  what  he  had  to  do. 

For  the  rest  of  the  week  we  traveled  around  in  a 
pack,  like  in  the  old  days  when  we  went  out  for 
drinks  and  dancing  after  laying  out  GCN.  Or  years 
later,  when  we  took  our  vacations  together  and  set 
up  a beach  encampment  at  Herring  Cove  between 
the  men’s  and  women’s  section,  in  the  space  that 
Richard  called  the  DMZ  (demilitarized  zone), 
where  the  women  could  feel  comfortable  tanning 
their  naked  breasts  while  the  men  could  still  cruise 
cute  guys  in  the  dunes. 

We  were  family,  with  a shared  history  and  val- 
ues—unlike  blood  relations  who  just  didn’t  “get  it.” 
In  our  family,  both  Tom  Huth  and  Richard  could 
be  there  together,  even  though  their  relationship 
had  broken  up  years  ago,  and  each  was  now  hap- 
pily settled  with  another  dear  man.  We  could 
exchange  stories  about  Eric’s  irritating  refusal  to 
ever  deviate  from  his  schedule,  and  we  could  also 
talk  about  how  he,  with  equal  determination,  kept 
in  contact  with  every  one  of  us,  with  birthday 
cards,  anniversary  cards,  holiday  cards,  visits,  and 
calls.  Ours  was  a family  of  choice  and  of  fact. 

That  night  Amy  and  I held  one  another  and  felt 
grateful  for  our  life  together. 

WEDNESDAY 

I picked  up  the  rainbow  flag  and  a queen-size  sheet 
from  Kate.  Crispin,  Shaun,  Richard,  and  I met  at 
the  funeral  home.  Crispin  still  hadn’t  decided 
whether  he  wanted  to  view  the  body. 

Upon  entering,  we  walked  past  the  viewing 
room.  Eric  was  there,  huge,  in  the  same  black  body 
bag  I had  seen  on  Monday  night.  He  was  not  like  a 
dead  person  in  the  movies,  small  and  shrunken  in 
a coffin,  and  surrounded  by  cushy  white  silk. 

We  sat  together  in  the  funeral  home’s  family 
room.  The  director  said,  “We  can’t  cover  him 
until  Crispin  decides  if  he  wants  to  see  him.  He’s 
pretty  bloated,  his  face  won’t  look  the  same.” 
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The  last  time  I saw  him  we  were  debat- 
ing over  dinner  whether  it  was  possible  to 
have  sex  with  a Republican.  Eric  said  it  was. 
He  would  have  friendships  and  sexual  rela- 
tionships with  people  who  had  radically  dif- 
ferent politics  from  him. 

— Amy  Hoffman 


Crispin,  holding  my  hand,  said  he  wanted  to 
see  Eric’s  hand.  He  wanted  to  see  his  tattoo. 
Maybe  also  his  leg. 

“Good  idea,”  said  the  funeral  director.  “I’ll  just 
go  and  unzip  him  and  prepare  the  opening  so  you 
can  see.”  He  paused  for  a moment.  “Now,  you 
know,  he  died  several  days  ago,”  he  added  slowly. 
“And  we  haven’t  embalmed  him.  And  it’s  hot  out.” 
Crispin  just  stared  at  him  silently,  preoccupied. 
“Crispin,”  I said,  “he’s  telling  us  that  Eric  will 
smell.  Do  you  understand?” 

His  beautiful  blue  eyes  focused  and  his  mouth 
became  a circle  making  a silent  “Oh.” 

“That’s  OK,”  he  said.  “I  want  to  see  him.”  As 
Crispin  rose  to  follow  the  funeral  director,  he 
added,  “What  shoes  was  he  wearing?” 

The  director  replied,  “Orange  running  shoes.” 
Crispin  was  probably  trying  to  work  out 
whether  Eric  had  run  that  day,  and  if  that  had 
given  him  his  heart  attack.  But  I had  a disconcert  - 
|ng  image— that  Eric  would  be  cremated  in  his 
clothes  with  the  smell  of  burning  rubber,  and  his 
ashes  would  contain  small  lumps  like  molten 
hockey  pucks. 

All  this  time  Richard  had  been  on  his  cell 
phone,  eyeing  us  sideways  while  reciting  the 
litany,  “.  . . founder  of  BLGPA  . . . leaders  called 
the  Boston  Mafia  . . He  came  over  to  me.  With 
a roll  of  the  eyes,  he  said,  “Don’t  let  me  die  in 
Provincetown.” 

“I’ll  see  if  I can  arrange  another  venue,”  I said. 
Crispin  and  the  funeral  director  had  been  in  the 
viewing  room  for  a long  time,  and  I started  to 
smell  a sour  breeze  wafting  into  the  family  room, 
stirred  up  by  the  fans.  Eric  was  beginning  to  smell 
up  the  building.  I peered  into  the  viewing  room. 
Crispin  looked  at  me  and  said  he  was  done.  The 
funeral  director  had  already  zipped  up  the  body 
bag  and  left.  Now  he  appeared  from  another 
room  carrying  a huge  cardboard  box,  grey  and 
absolutely  plain.  He  proceeded  to  try  to  shove  it 
over  the  bloated  corpse. 

“Can  you  help  me  with  this?”  he  asked  Crispin. 

I stared,  frozen  in  disbelief.  Richard  paled  and 
rushed  outside.  The  funeral  director  was  making 
the  bereaved  shove  his  deceased  lover  into  a box! 

Eric  would  have  none  of  it.  As  the  funeral  direc- 
tor forced  down  the  bottom  of  the  box,  the  top  lift- 
ed over  Eric’s  arms  and  chest.  As  Crispin  pinched 
the  left  side  into  the  wooden  bottom  of  the  bier, 
the  right  arm  came  into  view.  Eric  would  not  be 
contained.  Seeing  that  Crispin  was  trying  to  figure 
out  this  horrifying  engineering  problem,  I made  an 
attempt  to  push  on  the  box  myself.  But  it  was  only 
a gesture.  I too  had  to  leave  the  room. 


Finally,  an  assistant  came  in,  and  the  three  of 
them  got  the  job  done.  I went  back  in  and  threw 
the  sheet,  billowing,  over  the  box.  The  surface  was 
not  flat.  It  bulged  over  Eric’s  chest  and  arms.  I 
spread  the  rainbow  flag  over  him. 

Our  gay  family  was  massing;  friends  arrived 
from  the  airport  from  D.C.,  San  Francisco,  New 
York,  and  Boston.  Eric’s  mother  and  brother 
wouldn’t  be  making  the  trip.  The  mother  couldn’t 
bear  to  attend  the  son’s  funeral.  She  had  already 
buried  one  child,  Eric’s  sister,  dead  years  ago  from 
the  complications  of  diabetes.  The  brother  didn’t 
find  it  convenient.  They  would  attend  Eric’s  memo- 
rial service  in  San  Francisco  instead.  But  this  was 
the  real  deal!  I thought.  The  body  was  here  in  this 
room  in  all  its  corporeal  hairiness  and  corruption. 
Here  was  where  the  emotions  were  raw  and  fresh. 

Cantor  Malin  appeared,  a middle-aged,  some- 
what rumpled  Jewish  man  with  a gray  beard  and 
a somber  demeanor.  Richard  immediately  asked, 
“What  do  you  usually  do?”  We  wanted  to  nip  in 
the  bud  a long  speech  from  someone  who  knew 
no  one  in  the  room,  including  the  deceased,  and 
who  would  inflame  everyone’s  passions  about  the 
oppressiveness  of  religion. 

The  cantor  spoke  directly  to  Crispin  as  he 
answered  our  questions.  I suddenly  realized  that 
keeping  religion  out  of  this  occasion  was  not 
Crispin’s  idea.  Crispin  was  a Metropolitan  Com- 
munity Church  dude.  Crispin  donned  a kippa  and 
lit  candles  with  Eric  on  Friday  nights.  Crispin 
asked  the  cantor,  “Can  we  sing  HI  Nay  Ma  Tov?” 

( How  Wonderful  It  Is  When  All  God’s  Children  Dwell 
Together. ) 

The  cantor  said,  “I  think  that  would  be  appro- 
priate.” He  went  over  his  funeral  program  with 
Crispin,  and  after  each  thing,  Crispin  said, 
“That’s  good”  or  “I  like  that.” 

So  it  was  a pretty  religious  service  after  all, 
except  for  the  talks  given  by  Eric’s  friends. 

In  the  end,  we  did  the  funeral  as  a family,  all  of 
us  contributing  with  our  tributes,  our  actions, 
with  our  presence.  And  that’s  what  I really  want 
to  convey.  Every  one  of  us  was  a necessary  partic- 
ipant. Some  did  the  speaking.  I helped  organize 
it— my  contribution  to  my  chosen  family.  It’s  said 
that  every  sibling  grows  up  in  a different  family. 
One  child’s  mother  is  a saint,  while  a sibling’s 
mother  is  a monster.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  I 
don’t  feel  this  to  be  the  case  with  our  chosen  fam- 
ily. We’re  realists.  We’ve  been  on  the  ramparts 
together  for  a longtime.  We’re  all  saints  and  mon- 
sters, but  we  still  hold  together. 

That  night  after  the  funeral  when  we  sat  down 
to  dinner  together,  Crispin  said  to  me  offhandedly, 
“On  the  way  down,  I didn’t  know  if  I wanted  to 
look  at  his  body.  But  I thought,  ‘If  Roberta’s  there 
I’ll  be  able  to  do  it.’”  A roomful  of  blood  relations 
couldn’t  give  me  anything  of  greater  value  than 
that  one  sentence. 

ROBERTA  STONE  lives  in  Boston,  where  she  works  as  a 
real-estate  agent.  She  has  been  a visitor  to  Provincetown 
since  1 975  and  currently  owns  a second  home  there  with 
her  partner  of  nineteen  years,  the  writer  Amy  Hoffman. 
A staffer  at  the  Gay  Community  News  in  the  late 
1970s,  Roberta  has  published  fiction  in  Herotica  2 and 
Bad  Attitude. 
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Departing  Words 

from  PmvincetowTs  Longest- Serving  Town  Manager 


"I  knew  it!  I told  you  ...  He  left  the  town  manager  job  to  run  for  President. 


BY  KEITH  BERGMAN 


THE  FIRST  LANDING  PLACE  OFTHE  PILGRIMS 
will  be  underwater.  That  is  what  global  warming 
has  in  store  for  Provincetown;  but  I had  to  go  all 
the  way  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  learn  that 
inconvenient  truth. 

My  epiphany  came  just  outside  Nashville  in 
March  2006.  While  on  a trip  to  have  my  younger 
daughter  tour  my  alma  mater  ofVanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, my  family  and  I happened  to  attend  a lecture 
on  global  warming  being  given  by  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident Al  Gore  down  the  road  at  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University.  It  was  Al  Gore  Unplugged— it  was 
a lecture,  he  did  not  give  his  famous  slide  show.  It 
was  ninety  minutes  long  and  he  had  no  notes.  It 
was  mesmerizing.  And  it  changed  my  life.  It  was 
also  the  one  time  I ever  heard  both  of  my  daugh- 
ters say  to  me— regarding  their  earlier  reluctance  to 
attend  the  lecture  and  my  insistence  that  they  go— 
“Dad,  we  so  were  wrong;  you  were  so  right.”  I can 
certainly  build  the  rest  of  my  life  upon  such  a 
moment.  And  after  seventeen  years  as  Town  Man- 
ager of  Provincetown,  it  was  time  to  move  on. 

When  I went  to  college  in  Nashville  thirty  years 
ago,  I studied  political  science— not  climate  sci- 
ence—but  I am  a believer  in  democracy,  and  in 
sound  public  policy  being  based  upon  the  truth, 
inconvenient  or  otherwise. 

By  September  2006,  I was  back  in  Tennessee, 
chosen  to  be  part  of  one  of  the  first  groups  of 
people  in  the  nation  to  be  trained  by  Al  Gore  and 
his  nonprofit  organization,  the  Climate  Project, 
to  give  the  slide  presentation  on  global  warming 
and  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

On  a spectacular  fall  morning  in  Carthage, 
Tennessee,  I stood  with  a group  of  fifty  fresh 
recruits  on  the  banks  of  the  Caney  Fork  River— the 
opening  scene  in  the  film  An  Inconvenient  Truth.  Mr. 
Gore  shared  with  us  the  very  spot  where  his  lasting 
link  with  the  environment  was  formed:  the  family 
farm  of  his  boyhood  summers.  He  called  us  “The 
Cavalry,”  as  we  had  answered  the  call  from  across 
the  country  for  three  days  of  intensive  training  by 
the  Climate  Project,  which  will  train  a thousand 
global-warming  messengers.  Spreading  the  mes- 
sage will  swell  the  ranks,  and  those  answering  the 
call  will  themselves  become  a force  of  nature. 

Nashville  has  always  been  a center  of  my  uni- 
verse. I had  returned  often  since  college;  but  this 
particular  trip  back  was  a transcendental  experi- 
e As  the  site  for  all  of  the  Climate  Project’s 
.nned  training  sessions  in  this  country, 
shville  may  yet  replace  another  Southern  city  as 
c ubiquitous  shorthand  for  Island  Earth.  Some- 
1 . instead  of  “Houston— we  have  a problem,” 


we  may  say,  “Nashville— we  have  a solution.” 

In  January,  I again  returned  to  Nashville,  invited 
to  serve  as  one  of  the  mentors  to  help  Mr.  Gore 
reach  his  goal  of  training  a thousand  messengers. 
And  I can  thank  Provincetown  cartoonist  Howie 
Schneider  for  a special  moment  with  Al  Gore. 
Howie  had  asked  me  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Gore  an 
autographed  copy  of  his  book  Wilkythe  White  House 
Cockroach.  The  opportunity  arose  when  Mr.  Gore 
took  an  empty  seat  next  to  me  at  the  end  of  the 
training  program’s  activities.  In  handing  him  the 
book,  and  identifying  its  author,  I opened  the  front 
flap  to  reveal  a recent  cartoon,  in  which  Howie  has 
depicted  me  in  a “Bergman  2008”  campaign  office 
with  such  slogans  as  “let  Keith  put  teeth  back  in 


government”  and  “let  the  curls  do  it.”  I mentioned 
that  Howie,  a great  supporter  of  mine,  always 
seems  to  be  trying  to  get  me  to  run  for  president. 

To  which  Al  Gore  replied,  “Yeah,  I know  how 
you  feel.” 

If  the  ice  mass  in  Greenland  or  West  Antarctica 
were  to  melt,  the  resulting  twenty-foot  sea  level  rise 
would  wash  away  Provincetown.  This  unprece- 
dented crisis  is  real.  It  also  provides  our  generation 
with  unprecedented  opportunities— if  we  have  the 
political  will.  And  in  Provincetown,  as  we  well 
know,  political  will  is  a renewable  resource. 

KEITH  BERGMAN  served  as  Town  Manager  of  Province- 
town  from  March  1 990  until  April  of  this  year. 
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Road  With  No  End 

BY  PETER  DONNELLY 

Music  CD,  2007 

REVIEWED  BY  TAYLOR  M.  POLITES 


AFTER  THREE  YEARS,  PETER  DONNELLY 
has  returned  with  a new  album,  Road 
with  No  End,  presenting  original  songs 
and  some  retooled  favorites  that  high- 
light his  skills  as  a gifted  and  insightful 
songwriter  as  well  as  a talented  per- 
former with  a smooth  and  precise  deliv- 
ery. Donnelly  retains  the  same  elegant, 
layered  chords  and  rhyme  schemes  that 
fans  of  prior  albums  are  familiar  with, 
but  moves  into  more  biting  political 
commentary  as  well  as  indulging  in  a 
nostalgic  look  back  at  his  own  musical 
youth.  As  an  ensemble,  the  recordings 
are  a departure  from  the  more  folksy, 
blues-oriented  writing  of  his  prior  songs 
and  reflect  the  maturity  and  polish  of  a 
long  career  in  music  as  well  as  the  skilled 
contributions  of  his  producer,  well- 
known  jazz  musician  Bart  Weisman. 

Donnelly  leads  off  the  album  with  “Wake  Up 
America,”  a song  that  has  a strong  sense  of 
humor  along  with  its  trenchant  criticism  of 
American  culture.  Along  with  “Rapture  Blues,”  a 
rollicking  fantasy  of  a world  where  Christian  fun- 
damentalists are  express-evacuated  from  Earth, 
Donnelly  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  about  his 
own  political  point  of  view.  One  song  is  a rocka- 
billy update,  the  other  a bluesy  plea,  but  each 
retains  the  smooth  and  elegant  styling  that  char- 
acterizes much  of  Donnelly’s  work.  In  something 
of  a departure,  Donnelly  also  includes  the 
macabre,  satirized  “Motel  Queen,”  the  real-news 
story  of  a woman  who  chopped  up  her  husband 
and  kept  him  in  the  freezer,  finally  confessing  to 
the  crime  on  her  deathbed. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  Donnelly 
refers  back  to  our  collective  musical  youth  with 
several  of  his  songs.  Like  “Wake  Up  America”  and 
“Motel  Queen,”  “Rock’n  Robin  Radio  Show” 
demonstrates  Donnelly’s  impressive  skill  as  a lyri- 
cist, combining  a fast  pace  and  complex  rhyme 
scheme  with  classic  pop-inspired  rhythms  on  this 
homage  to  his  good  friend,  former  oldies  radio  DJ 
Ron  Robin.  Donnelly  also  includes  an  upbeat 
medley  of  “On  Broadway,”  “Downtown,”  and 
other  classics,  as  well  as  “Can’t  Take  That  Away,” 
an  update  of  the  Gershwin  hit. 

For  fans  of  Donnelly’s  storytelling  and  insight 
into  human  vulnerability,  he  includes  a series  of 
beautifully  performed  and  well-written  songs 
that  dwell  on  human  relationships  and  are  deliv- 
ered with  a touching  sensitivity.  In  particular,  the 
title  track  is  an  upbeat  love  sonnet  that  is  at  once 


moving  and  infectious.  The  songs  “Daughters,” 
written  by  Greg  Brown,  and  “Stolen  Glances,”  by 
Donnelly,  are  equally  thoughtful  and  tenderly 
executed. 

Donnelly  is  weakest  when  he  tries  to  rock  the 
hardest.  His  mellow  and  elegant  voice  refuses  to 
develop  a raw  or  rocky  timbre,  staying  tuned  and 
sweet  for  all  his  passionate  sincerity.  At  his  best, 
Donnelly  delivers  both  ironic  social  commentary 
and  tender  observations  of  the  human  heart  with 
a melodic  passion  and  precise  clarity  that  demon- 
strate the  continued  growth  of  this  always 
thoughtful  and  talented  artist. 

TAYLOR  M.  POLITES  is  a writer  of  fiction,  articles,  and 
reviews,  based  in  Provincetown. 
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Hunter  O’Hanian 

and  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 


HUNTER  O’HANIAN  AND  STANLEY  KUNITZ  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  STANLEY'S  99TH  BIRTHDAY  AT  FAWC,  2004 


BY  ROGER  SKILLINGS 


HUNTER  O’HANIAN’S  TEN-YEAR  TERM  AS 
Executive  Director  of  the  Erne  Arts  Work  Center 
amounted  to  an  age.  The  mind  cannot  easily 
encompass,  nor  could  ten  pages  enumerate,  the 
advances  and  changes  wrought  by  his  hand.  He 
rescued;  he  rationalized  and  made  order;  he  har- 
monized, repaired,  improved,  enlarged,  and 
acquired;  he  preserved  and  built,  brought  suc- 
cess and  fame— and  presided  so  ubiquitously 
that  arts  administration  became  known  nation- 
wide as  a desirable  undertaking.  He  was  the 
answer  to  Napi  Van  Dereck’s  long-exasperated 
pleas  that  we  get  a Director  who  had  the  requi- 
site skills  for  one  with  a payroll  and  expenses  to 
meet,  one  who  could  run  a business. 

In  the  nonprofit  world— should  anyone 
doubt— there  is  a great  deal  of  running  to  be 
done,  because  the  product  is  outgo,  not  income. 
Hunter  ran— gym  by  six,  desk  by  eight— unflag- 
gingly  in  many  directions  at  once,  all  upward.  He 
breathed  a perpetual  fire  of  the  future,  fought  for 
Provincetown’s  viability  as  a capital  of  the  arts, 
especially  for  the  young,  the  shut-out  un-rich— 
that  crux,  the  very  reason  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center  was  founded.  He  became  a central  figure 
in  the  leadership  of  the  arts  community’s  eco- 
nomic development— was  increasingly  a factor  in 
the  larger  town’s  well-being— and  served  on 
numerous  boards,  both  local  and  national,  his 
influence  pervasive  and  wide-ranging. 

The  Work  Center  grew  in  maturity  and  flour- 
ished as  never  before,  simply  did  more,  per- 
formed a dizzying  round  of  services  for  more  and 
more  people  and  other  organizations— every  year 
more  of  everything.  Was  there  a spare  minute? 
Fill  it!  A square  inch  of  space  unused?  Use  it! 
Gregarious  and  good-humored,  Hunter  worked 
more,  raised  more  money  than  ever  before— “that 
devil  money,”  as  Stanley  Kunitz  called  it. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  Hunter’s  gathered 
reins  and  accrued  powers,  he  was  zealous  and 
vocal  in  maintenance  of  the  fire  wall  that  pro- 
tects the  autonomy  of  the  original  Winter  Fel- 
lowship Program  and  its  historic  authorities, 
which  are  lodged  wholly  in  the  hands  of  artists 
and  writers  themselves. 

The  spectacular  increase  of  Work  Center  prop- 
e r and  activities— the  teeming  Summer  Work- 
shop and  Residencies,  the  low-residency  Master 
1 ine  \rts  Program  in  conjunction  with  the 
ssachu  - Tts  College  of  Art,  the  Returning  Res- 
ncies  o former  Fellows  and  others,  the  cease- 
s crowd-drawing  events  with  estimated  annual 
rtendance  of  ten  thousand— all  support  and 


make  possible  the  original  Fellowship  program. 

Since  its  inception  in  1968,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Provincetown  Art  Association,  the  Work 
Center  has  awarded  779  Fellowships.  Now,  each 
year  twenty  emerging  artists  and  writers  receive 
stipends  of  $650  a month,  and  living  and  studio 
space  at  Joe  Oliver  Place,  24  Pearl  Street,  where 
they  work  in  monastic  intensity  for  seven  months, 
October  through  April,  then  go  on  to  become 
mainstays  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Arts  & Fet- 
ters. Many  fomier  Fellows  would  also  become  life- 
long habitues  of  Provincetown,  if  only  the  town 
were  affordable,  as  it  was  in  its  glory  days. 

Many  among  the  readership  of  Provincetown 
Arts  have  played  a part— in  one  way  or  another— in 
the  Work  Center’s  history,  and  have  a right  to  take 
pride  in  its  accomplishments  and  just  renown. 

How  did  we  get  here?  When  the  great  epoch 
of  the  fifties  ended,  the  art  colony— as  it  was  then 
called— was  clearly  slipping  toward  inconse- 
quence, if  not  extinction,  before  the  juggernaut 
of  tourism.  A fantasy,  a dream,  a hope  of  some 
sort  of  salvation,  of  sheer  survival,  arose  among 
the  beleaguered  artists,  who  worried  and  con- 
ferred together. 

On  April  25, 1965,  the  first  letter  to  the  artists 
of  Provincetown  from  a committee  organized  by 
Josephine  and  Salvatore  Del  Deo  contained  a 
Statement  of  General  Purpose:  “This  ‘Center’ 
shall  be  a place  of  creative  work  and  study  which 
will  eventually  encompass  all  the  arts.” 


At  the  time  and  for  years  afterward  such  a 
claim  must  have  seemed  naive,  grandiose,  impos- 
sible, but  today— appraised  in  terms  of  hand’s 
End  itself,  with  the  Provincetown  Art  Association 
and  Museum  and  its  grand  new  wing  and  stu- 
dios above;  the  new  Provincetown  Theater;  the 
umbrella  Campus  Provincetown  with  its  many 
facets;  the  Castle  Hill  Center  for  the  Arts,  the  Pay- 
omet  Performing  Arts  Center,  and  the  nascent 
Highlands  Center  for  the  Arts  and  Environment 
in  Truro;  the  new  Wellfleet  Harbor  Actors  The- 
ater; the  Provincetown  Center  for  Coastal  Stud- 
ies; the  Provincetown  Museum  on  High  Pole  Hill; 
the  unique  new  Provincetown  Library;  and  the 
burgeoning  gallery  scene,  plus  Provincetown  Arts 
magazine  itself,  now  in  its  twenty-second  year  of 
documentation— it  seems  neither  more  nor  less 
far-fetched  to  predict  that  the  whole  amplitude 
may  in  due  time  become  one  of  the  planet’ s great 
complexes  of  the  arts  and  humanities. 

The  painful  irony  is,  with  all  this  fantastic 
wealth  of  essential  assets  available,  few'  of  the  prin- 
cipals can  afford  to  be  here,  summer  or  winter. 

Hunter  got  us  on  the  road,  and  showed  the 
way.  A new  age  is  upon  us. 

ROGER  SKILLINGS  was  one  of  seven  Writing  Fellows 
in  1969,  the  first  year  the  Work  Center  admitted  writ- 
ers. Author  of  a classic  work  of  short  fiction,  P-town 
Stories,  depicting  the  washashore  ethos  during  the  six- 
ties, he  is  Chair  of  the  FAWC  Writing  Committee. 
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DINING  GUIDE 


THE 

MEWS 

WATERFRONT  DINING 


^ZSinnzr  7 'Vfiktly  At  6pm 
£nyiAAy  l^mnck  H—2:$Opm 
J^tAch^nnt  J_,nnck  Z&Atfy  ff— 2:^0 pm 
429  COMMERCIAL  ST  • PROVINCETOWN  MA  508  487  1500 


'Siutte/tf 

Aunckf 


"Vcyytc  & 
(?ki£drcn  i 
"TKetiu&f 


/t  'Won&  /intf 

50  R0LLW1CHES®  IN  FRESH  PITA  BREAD 


SNACKS,  SALADS,  DESSERTS,  DRINKS 

In  Provincetown  at 
353  Commercial  Street 
508.487.6026 


Also  in  Wellfleet,  Brewster,  Eastham, 
VV^rleans,  Hyannis,  Yarmouth,  Falmouth JJ 


ZAGAT 


Survey 

2005/06 


"No  trip  to  Provincetown  is  complete 
without"  a visit  to  this  enduring 
"crowd  pleaser,"  whose  chef-owners 
and  "professional  crew"  care  about  what 
they  are  doing . . . presenting  you  with 
two  different,  equally  "splendid"  menus: 
one  changes  its  "innovative"  Continental 
lineup  weekly  yet  "never  misses," 
the  other  handles  Italian  "classics" 
"thoughtfully"  and  both  are  backed 


by  a "Beautiful  wine  list". 


Reservations 

508.487.9715 


www.frontstreetrestaurant.com 


WEST  END 

BEACH  MARKET  508.487.4849 
On  the  Corner  of  Bradford  and  West  Vine. 

The  first  stop  on  the  way  to  the  beach.  Freshly 
made  sandwiches,  delicious  salads,  deli  items,  and 
groceries.  Located  at  Gale  Force  Bikes.  Bike  rentals 
available  for  every  cycling  need.  Eat  and  nde. 

BUB  ALA’S  BY  THE  BAY  508  487  0773 
A buzzing  bistro  with  murals  by  artist  James 
Hansen;  low  lighting,  water  views,  late  night 
music,  and  the  sidewalk  cafe  are  some  other 
features.  Bubala’s  offers  serious  food  at  sensible 
prices.  Late  night  fare  and  a lively  bar.  Open  spring 
to  fall  with  free  parking  in  the  center  of  town. 

ENZO  508.487.7555  Seasonal 
Newest  restaurant  on  Commercial  Street,  fea- 
turing regional  Italian  cooking,  homemade 
pasta  and  deserts,  and  an  extensive  wine  list. 
Guest  rooms  also  offer  top-shelf  accommoda- 
tions. Spoil  yourself  and  your  friends  in  the  styl- 
ish Grotta  Bar  downstairs  for  late  evening 
lounging. 

THE  RED  INN 

15  Commercial  Street  508.487.7334 
www.theredinn.com 
Open  May  through  December 
The  Red  Inn,  a 200-year-old  inn,  is  an  intimate, 
award-winning,  waterfront  restaurant  located  in 
one  of  the  world’s  most  spectacular  settings. 
Serving  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner,  The  Red 
Inn  features  the  finest  in  local  and  regional  cui- 
sine and  friendly,  attentive  service. 

SPIRITUS  PIZZA  508.487.2808  Seasonal 
Pizzeria  and  Ice  Cream  Parlor:  “We  put  pizzazz 
and  hip  into  our  dip!” 

TOWN  CENTER 

BOX  LUNCH  508.487.6026  Seasonal 
A Cape  Cod  institution,  Box  Lunch  started  in 
Wellfleet  and  now  has  many  other  Cape 
locations.  Box  Lunch  sandwiches  (“Rollwiches”) 
have  to  be  sampled  to  be  believed.  You’ll  find  no 
wedges  of  white  bread  here— Rollwiches  are 
stuffed  to  the  gills  with  imaginative  variations  of 
choice  ingredients  all  neatly  rolled  up  in  pita 
bread.  One  sandwich  is  a meal. 

CAFE  EDWIDGE  508.487.2008 
Cafe  Edwidge  offers  a romantic  dining  experi- 
ence in  the  center  of  town  with  views  of 
Commercial  Street.  Its  breakfast  is  famous. 

CAFE  HEAVEN  508.487.9639 
A popular  cafe  that  rivals  the  best  New  York  has 
to  offer.  Breakfast  is  served  all  day,  featuring 
fresh-squeezed  juices;  open  for  lunch,  too. 
Dinner  served  May  through  October  featuring 
Pasta  Heaven.  Thai  menu  changes  weekly.  Full 
service  bar.  Sorry,  no  credit  cards  accepted. 


lAN|> 


PROVISIONS 


Market,  Deli,  Bakery,  Catering 

1 50  Bradford  Street 
Provincetown 
508.487.0045 

farlandprovisions.com 


Cabot  s Candy 

‘ where  art  is  sweet  ” 

276  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
Tel.  (508)  487-3550*  Fax  (508)  487-9563 

www.cabotscandy.com 


258  Commercial  St 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 

508.487.2505 


Dancing  & 

Live  Entertainment 
Nightly 
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D E V O N ’ S 


it  'A  'A  'A 


Modern  American  Food 

401/4  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508-487-4773 
www.devons.org 


ROSS’ 


Cafe  ♦>  Wine  Bar 


GRILL 

ON  THE  WATER  FRONT 
AT  WHALER'S  WHARF 


EURO  ISLAND  GRILL  & 

CLUB  EURO  508.487.2505  Seasonal 
Exuding  tropical  charm,  the  Euro  dishes  up  a 
unique  blend  of  Canbbean  and  Mediterranean 
flavors.  Enjoy  lunch  or  dinner  outside  on  the  spa- 
cious pario,  one  floor  up  overlooking  Commercial 
Street,  right  next  to  Town  Hall.  Serving  dinner 
until  10:30  p.m.,  with  excellent  live  entertain- 
ment—jazz,  blues,  and  reggae  groups,  and  dance 
nightly  at  CLUB  EURO  throughout  the  season. 
Call  for  music  schedule.  Open  May-October.  A 
fun  place,  and  great  for  people  watching! 

LOBSTER  POT  508.487.0842 
www.ptownlobsterpot.com 
Open  mid-April  through  December 
Owned  and  managed  by  the  McNulty  family, 
this  bustling  restaurant  serves  some  of  the  best 
fresh  seafood  in  town  in  a no-nonsense  atmos- 
phere where  the  main  feature  is  what  comes  out 
of  the  kitchen.  Just  around  the  corner  from 
Town  Wharf,  you  can’t  miss  the  classic  red  neon 
lobster  signs. 

NAPI’S  508.487.1145  Open  year-round 
Dubbed  “Provincetown’s  most  unusual  restau- 
rant,” Napi’s  certainly  has  plenty  on  which  to 
feast  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate.  Owners  Napi 
and  Helen  Van  Dereck  have  embellished  their 
restaurant,  built  by  Napi  himself,  with  items 
from  their  extensive  collection  of  Provincetown 
art  and  artifacts.  The  food  is  as  unusual  as  the 
surroundings,  featuring  international,  local, 
and  vegetarian  cuisine,  all  prepared  to  the  high- 
est standards  by  Helen.  Breakfast,  lunch,  and 
dinner  off-season,  dinner  ONLY  in  season. 
Parking. 

OLD  COLONY  TAP 

Not  found  in  any  tourist  guide,  the  Old  Colony 
Tap  is  the  best  place  to  find  local  writers,  poets, 
storytellers,  and  fishermen  and  the  women  who 
love  them. 

PEPE’S  WHARF  508-487-8717 
Lounge  on  our  top  deck  and  dine  outside,  or 
enjoy  our  downstairs  dining  room,  which  fea- 
tures an  entirely  glass-enclosed  environment 
offering  unparalleled  views  of  Provincetown  har- 
bor. Serving  lunch  and  dinner. 

ROSS5  GRILL  508.487.8878 
Open  all  year.  Above  sea  level,  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  new  Whaler’s  Wharf,  Ross’  Grill 
takes  waterfront  dining  to  new  heights.  Experi- 
ence the  breathtaking  views  of  Provincetown’s 
shoreline  and  harbor  in  this  intimate  setting. 

An  American  grill  with  extensive  beer  and  wine 
lists,  featuring  over  50  wines  by  the  glass. 

SURF  CLUB  508.487.1367 
On  the  water,  the  Surf  Club  offers  a choice  of 
indoor  or  outdoor  dining.  Casual,  yet  friendly, 
the  Surf  Club  is  where  the  locals  eat  and  drink. 
Whether  it’s  people-watching  you  like  or  enjoy- 
ing the  boats  in  the  harbor,  enjoy  a quiet  repast 
in  the  hub  of  Provincetown. 
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PROVJNCETOWN'S  MOST  UNUSUAL  RESTAURANT 
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EAST  END 

ANGEL  FOODS  508.487.6666 
If  Angel  Foods  marker  doesn’t  have  it,  you  don’t 
need  it.  Alan  and  Liz  will  make  you  a sandwich 
to  take  to  the  beach  or  cater  your  art  opening. 
Great  coffee  and  pastry.  A fully  stocked  store  for 
the  gourmet  cook  in  all  of  us. 

CIRO  & SAL’S  508.487.6444  Open  all  year 
www.ciroandsals.com 

Ciro  & Sal’s  is  Provincetown’s  best  known  restau- 
rant, with  a romantic  wine  cellar  serving  an 
extensive  menu  of  gourmet  Northern  Italian  spe- 
cialties. Enjoy  dinner  amid  the  worn  flagstones 
and  straw  Chianti  bottles  downstairs,  or  join  the 
convivial  crowd  for  cocktails  upstairs  in  the  inti- 
mate candlelight  lounge,  accompanied  by  oper- 
atic anas.  Reservations  are  essential  in  season  and 
weekends  off-season;  you’ll  find  it  down  the  alley 
at  Kiley  Court  in  the  East  End  gallery  district. 

DEVON’S  508.487.4773 
www.devons.org 

The  best  of  both  worlds,  with  views  of  Commer- 
cial Street  on  the  patio  and  inside,  Devon’s  has 
the  feeling  of  being  on  a boat.  The  views  of  the 
harbor  are  breathtaking.  Delicious  contempo- 
rary American  food.  A favorite  haunt  of  artists. 

FANIZZFS  BY  THE  SEA  508.487.1964 
fanizziinc@aol.com 

On  the  waterfront,  you’d  swear  you  were  dining 
in  a floating  restaurant.  At  high  tide,  the  water 


laps  against  the  pilings.  Fine  dining,  never  stuffy. 
A full  menu  features  locally  caught  seafood,  fresh 
greens,  hearty  soups,  and  beef  and  chicken  dishes. 
A great  place  to  meet  friends  and  make  new  ones. 

THE  MEWS  508.487.1500  Open  all  year 
www.mews.com 

The  Mews,  where  you  can  enjoy  some  of  the  best 
views  of  the  bay  from  the  dining  room  and 
upstairs  cafe  overlooking  the  beach.  Cafe  Mews 
offers  a more  casual  menu.  The  Mews  is  situated 
in  Provincetown’s  renowned  gallery  district,  where 
you  can  visit  the  galleries  after  dinner,  since  most 
are  open  until  1 1 p.m.  in  season.  Off-season,  catch 
the  popular  Monday  night  performance  series 
coordinated  by  Peter  Donnelly. 


Restaurant 


JVIaclVIillan  Pier  at  Lopes  Square 
Provincetown,  !V1  A 
487-1367 


Lunch  11  - 5 ■ Dinner  5 - close 


HARBORSIDE  DINING 

in  a casual  friendly  atmosphere 
family  oriented,  children's  menu  also  available 


Michael  Moon  Henrique 


OLD  COLONY  TAP 

Provincetown,  MA 


Steamed  Lobsters  • LOBSTER  POOL 


We’re  Proud  to  Offer  The  Freshest  & 

Widest  Selection  of  Locally  Caught 
FISH  & SHELLFISH 

HATCH'S  PRODUCE 

Fresh  Fruits  - Vegetables  Herbs  Bread 
Homemade  Pesto  Salsa  Flowers 
Daily  Picked  Com  - Fruit  Popsicles 

FISH  PRODUCE 

349-2810  349-6734 

310  MAIN  STREET  • BEHIND  TOWN  HALL  • WELLFLEET 
www.hatchsfishmaiket.com 
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Patricia  Marie: 

BY  SEBASTIAN  JUNGER 


It's  a great  honor  for  me  to  be  able  to  help  bring  attention  to  Sal  Del  Deo’s  remarkable 
collection  of  paintings  commemorating  the  tragic  loss  of  the  fishing  vessel  the  Patricia 
Marie  thirty  years  ago.  Sal  is  a dear  friend  of  mine  and  has  known  my  parents  going  on 
fifty  years  now.  His  work  has  brought  a deep  respect  and  dignity  to  a brutally  dangerous 
industry  that  has  been  the  heart  and  soul  of  Provincetown  since  its  founding. 


A LITTLE  OVE  R TH I RTY  YEARS  AGO , A PROVI N CETOWN  FI  S H I N G 
vessel  named  the  Patricia  Marie  sank  off  Eastham  on  her  way  home 
from  a scalloping  area  named  Pollock  Rip.  Provincetown  has  been  a 
fishing  community  for  four  hundred  years,  and  it  is  in  people’s  blood, 
in  their  innate  knowledge,  that  fishing  is  terrifically  dangerous:  Storms 
come  up  without  warning,  ships  get  caught  offshore,  and  even  with 
today’s  technology  there’s  often  nothing  the  Coast  Guard  can  do.  In 
1850,  one  such  storm  wiped  out  most  of  the  Truro  schooner  fleet, 
killing  fifty-seven  men  in  a few  hours.  The  men  all  lived  within  two  miles 
of  each  other  and  most  were  under  the  age  of  thirty. 

The  Patricia  Marie  did  not  sink  in  a huge  storm,  though;  she  went 
down  three  miles  offshore  and  within  sight  of  another  fishing  boat. 
In  that  sense  she  illustrates  the  true  dangers  of  fishing:  tragedy  that 
can  strike  on  the  calmest  day,  death  that  can  take  a man  virtually  in 
sight  of  his  own  home.  You  are  never  out  of  danger  on  a fishing  boat. 
Men  have  died  while  tied  up  to  the  pier. 

Around  7:45  on  the  evening  of  October  24,  1976,  Captain  Billy 
King  and  his  six-man  crew  made  their  last  tow  of  the  day  and  headed 
north  up  the  coast  toward  Provincetown.  A few  minutes  behind  them 
was  the  GKB  out  ofSandwich,  also  bound  for  Provincetown  with  a full 
load  of  scallops.  The  wind  was  twenty-seven  knots  out  of  the  south- 
east, and  the  seas  were  six  to  eight  feet— a miserable  day  to  work,  but 
typical  weather  for  that  time  of  year.  The  Patricia  Marie  was  a ruggedly 
built,  fifty-four-foot  Eastern  Rig  dragger  with  an  experienced  crew,  and 
they  had  no  reason  to  imagine  they  were  in  any  danger  at  all.  Rain 
squalls  swept  in  around  nine  o’clock,  but  Captain  Michael  McArdle  of 
the  CKB  could  easily  see  the  lights  of  the  Patricia  Marie  a mile  and  a half 
ahead  of  him  as  they  steamed  for  port.  At  9:15,  Billy  King  called  the 
GKB  on  the  radio  to  say  that  conditions  were  better  than  he  expected. 
Disaster  struck  just  minutes  later.  “The  lights  went  out,”  McArdle  later 
testified,  “like  somebody  flipped  the  switch.” 


The  CKB  was  on  the  scene  so  fast  that  her  crew  could  still  hear 
men  screaming  in  the  water,  but  they  were  unable  to  save  anyone. 
Seven  men  were  literally  alive  one  minute  and  dead  the  next.  Over 
the  next  several  months,  the  bodies  of  the  crew  turned  up  in  the  nets 
of  local  fishing  boats;  only  Dickie  Oldenquist  was  never  found.  Mil- 
itary divers  from  Otis  Air  Base  located  the  Patricia  Marie  in  130  feet 
of  water,  facing  south  with  a twenty-degree  tilt  to  port.  There  was 
no  damage  to  the  pilot  house  or  to  the  deck;  the  Patricia  Marie 
showed  none  of  the  signs  of  a vessel  that  has  been  overwhelmed  by 
sudden  weather.  She  sank  so  quickly  and  came  to  rest  on  the  bot- 
tom so  gently  that  the  crew’s  foul-weather  gear  was  still  hanging  by 
hooks  on  the  turtleback,  and  several  pairs  of  boots  were  still  neatly 
lined  up  on  deck.  It  was  as  if  a huge  hand  had  just  reached  up  from 
the  deep  and  pulled  her  under. 

Today,  Truro  is  different  in  unknowable  ways  because  of  the 
tragedy  that  struck  the  fishing  fleet  in  1850.  Flad  those  fifty-seven 
men  lived,  who  knows  how  Cape  Cod— how  history— would  be  dif- 
ferent? And  what  of  Dickie  Oldenquist?  How  would  our  lives  be  dif- 
ferent with  him  as  our  friend,  with  him  as  a member  of  our  com- 
munity? 

There’s  no  way  to  answer  such  questions,  but  that  does  not  mean 
they  should  not  be  asked.  There  are  many  ways  to  honor  the  dead,  and 
one  way  is  to  simply  place  them  back  among  us  and  imagine  the  end- 
less ways  in  which  all  our  lives  would  be  subtly  different,  delicately 
changed.  May  Captain  Billy  King,  Mott  Joseph,  his  son  Buddy  Joseph, 
Walter  Marshall,  Ernest  Cordeiro,  Robert  Zawalick,  and  Dickie  Olden- 
quist rest  in  peace. 

SEBASTIAN  JUNGER,  the  author  of  The  Perfect  Storm,  was  featured  on 
the  cover  of  Provincetown  Arts  in  2002.  He  is  a foreign  correspondent  for 
Vanity  Fair. 
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Salvatore  Del  Deo,  The  Shuckers  (Homage  to  the  Patricia  Marie,  1976),  1 976-2001 , oil  on  canvas,  48  by  72  inches 


My  show  this  year  at  Berta  Walker  Gallery  focuses  on  the  mural 
series  I completed  in  2001,  memorializing  the  seven  crew  members 
of  the  Patricia  Marie,  which  went  down  in  a cold  sea  on  October  24, 
1976.  All  of  the  models  are  local  fishermen,  including  the  son  and 
grandson  of  Billy  King,  Captain  of  the  Patricia  Marie.  The  models  pic- 
tured here  are  Billy  Fields,  Chris  King  and  his  son  Jared,  Tim  Everett, 
Tom  De  Carlo,  and  Lawrence  Shuster.  I incorporate  the  mural  tech- 
niques I learned  from  Diego  Rivera  with  my  own  compassion  for  the 
men  and  women  of  the  fishing  industry,  which  I participated  in  for 
a few  years  in  my  youth.  I’m  honored  these  murals  are  also  part  of 
this  year’s  Provincetown  Portuguese  Festival  in  June. 

—SALVATORE  DEL  DEO 
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Provincetown  Arts  Press 

A Nonprofit  Press  for  Artists  and  Poets 


Provincetown  Poets  Series 


Provincetown  Artists  Series 


First  books  by  poets 
with  individual  voices 

□ Volume  I 

RIVAL  HEAVENS  by  Keith  Althaus 
Frontispiece  by  Susan  Baker 
$15  paper/$35  cloth 

□ Volume  II 

1 990  by  Michael  Klein 
Frontispiece  by  Bob  Bailey 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 

□ Volume  III 

EUPHORBIA  by  Anne-Marie  Levine 
Frontispiece  by  Elise  Asher 
$15  paper/$28  cloth 

□ Volume  IV 

AT  THE  GATE  by  Martha  Rhodes 
Frontispiece  by  Richard  Baker 
$15  paper/$35  cloth 

□ Volume  V 

ON  HER  FACE  THE  LIGHT  OF  LA  LUNA 

by  Mairym  Cruz-Bernal 
Frontispiece  by  Michelle  Weinberg 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 

□ Volume  VI 

SLOW  BURN  by  Ellen  Dudley 
Frontispiece  by  Paul  Bowen 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 

□ Volume  VII 

FIFTH  SEASON  by  David  Matias 
Frontispiece  by  Polly  Burnell 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 

Circle  paper  or  cloth  for  books. 


Writings  by  artists  and  monographs  on  dis- 
tinguished older  artists  whose  careers  have 
not  been  summarized  in 
a comprehensive  catalogue 

□ Volume  I 

Life  Colors  Art: 

Fifty  Years  of  Painting  by  Peter  Busa 

Forward  by  Bill  Jensen 

Introduction  by  Robert  Metzger 

Curator's  essay  by  Sandra  Kraskin 

Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum  exhibition 

catalogue,  1992 

$20,  paper 

□ Volume  II 

Narrative  Art: 

Peter  Hutchinson  in  Retrospective 

Essays  by  Brian  O'Doherty  and  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum  exhibition 
catalogue,  1994 
$15,  paper 

□ Volume  III 

Dissolving  Clouds: 

Writings  of  Peter  Hutchinson 

$15,  paper/$50,  cloth 
Frontispiece  by  Peter  Hutchinson 

□ Mary  Hackett:  A Survey 

Curated  by  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd  with  contributions  by 
Keith  Althaus,  Michael  Burkard,  Jay  Critchley,  Jim 
Peters,  Vicky  Tomayko  and  Rosalind  Baker  Wilson 
Cape  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  exhibition  catalogue, 

1996 

$20  paper 

□ Tripping:  A Memoir  by  B.  H.  Friedman 
2006 

$20  paper 

□ Blue  Nights:  Photographs  by  George  Hirose 

Introduction  by  Norman  Mailer 
2007 

$30  paper 


Please  add  $3.00  for  postage  and  handling,  $1.50  for  each  additional  book  or  magazine. 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 

Paid  by  O check  □ MasterCardA/isa  O AmericanExpress 

CREDIT  CARD  NUMBER 

Expiration  Date  

Name 

Tel.  

Address  

City 

State Zip  


PROVjNCETOWN 

Published  annually  since  1985,  Province- 
town  Arts  magazine  focuses  on  artists, 
performers,  and  writers  who  inhabit  or  visit 
the  tip  of  Cape  Cod. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

□ One  Year  (single  issue)  $10.00 

□ Two  Years  (two  single  issues)  $18.00 

□ Three  Years  (three  single  issues)  $25.00 

□ Lifetime  Subscription  $100.00 

□ Gift  Subscription  $10.00 

We  will  include  a card  announcing  the  gift  in  your  name 


BACK  ISSUES 


□ 

1987  (Norman  Mailer) 

$25 

□ 

1988  (Robert  Motherwell) 

$10 

□ 

1989  (Annie  Dillard) 

$15 

□ 

1990  (Joel  Meyerowitz) 

$15 

□ 

1991  (Long  Point  Gallery) 

$10 

□ 

1992  (Stanley  Kunitz) 

$10 

□ 

1993  (Fine  Arts  Work  Center) 

$10 

□ 

1994  (Mark  Doty) 

$10 

□ 

1995  (Mary  Oliver) 

$10 

□ 

1996  (Karen  Finley) 

$10 

□ 

1997/98  (John  Waters) 

$10 

□ 

1999  (Norman  Mailer) 

$10 

□ 

2000  (Eileen  Myles) 

$10 

□ 

2001  (Dugan  & Shahn) 

$10 

□ 

2002  (Sebastian  Junger) 

$10 

□ 

2003  (Hayden  Herrera) 

$10 

□ 

2004  (Paul  Resika) 

$10 

□ 

2005  (Michael  Cunningham) 

$10 

□ 

2006  (Tony  Vevers  and  Nick  Flynn) 

$10 

□ 

Full  Set  Back  Issues 

$100 

□ 

Bookstore  Discount  40% 
(6  or  more  copies) 

Provincetown  Arts  Press,  Inc. 
is  a 501  (c)(3)  organization. 
Contributions  above  the  cost 
of  books  and  magazines  are 
welcome  and  tax-deductible. 


Please  send  your  order  to:  Provincetown  Arts  Press 

650  Commercial  Street,  P.O.  Box  35,  Provincetown,  MA  02657  • (508)  487-3167 


Massachusetts  Cultural  Coui 


ERNIE  BYNUM 


Ernie  Bynum,  Untitled  BY10307,  oil  on  canvas,  40"  x 35" 


LINDA  BOND 
ERNIE  BYNUM 
RICHARD  CLOUTIER 
JOANNE  DUGAN 
CARLOS  ESTRADA-VEGA 
FRED  GARBERS 
LILLA  GRANT 
DECLAN  HALPIN 
LILY  HARMON  * 
TAKAHIRO  MARUNO 
LINN  MEYERS 
JESSE  MORGAN 
DAN  RUPE 
LES  SEIFER 
DEANNA  WOOD 
*ESTATE  REPRESENTATION 


ERNDEN  FINE  ART  GALLERY 

397  COMMERCIAL  STREET  PROVINCETOWN  MA  02657 

508.487.6700  888. 304. ARTS 

EMAIL:  erndengallery@att.net  www.ernden.com 


GRACE  MARTIN  TAYLOR 


Sails  & Gulls,  1 9 3 0 / ' 8 5 , white-line  woodblock  print,  14.5  x 12.25" 


ROSE  BASILE  • ROBERT  BEAUCHAMP  • BYRON  BROWNE  • PETER  BUSA 
EDWIN  DICKINSON  • DOROTHY  EISNER  • JIM  FORSBERG 
WILLIAM  FREED  • MAURICE  FREEDMAN  • JAMES  GAHAGAN 
HOWARD  GIBBS  • PETER  GRIPPE  • NANNO  DE  GROOT  • CHAIM  GROSS 
CHARLES  HAWTHORNE  • JACK  HALL  • MYRNA  HARRISON 
LESTER  JOHNSON  • KARL  KNATHS  • BLANCHE  LAZZELL 
MICHAEL  LOEW  • PHILIP  M ALICOAT  • LEO  MANSO  • HERMAN  MARIL 
GEORGE  MCNEIL  • HAYNES  OWNBY  • LILLIAN  ORLOWSKY 
STEPHEN  PACE  • JAMES  ROSATI  • MYRON  STOUT 
KENNETH  STUBBS  • GRACE  MARTIN  TAYLOR  • TONY  VEVERS 


ACME  FINE  ART  AND  DESIGN 

38  Newbury  Street  Boston  MA  02116  617.585.9551 

info@acmefineart.com  www.acmefineart.com 


